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CHAPTER  III  ( Continued ) 

STATE  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1 685 

THE  power  which  the  country  gentlemen  and  the 
country  clergymen  exercised  in  the  rural  districts 
was  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  power  of 
the  yeomanry,  an  eminently  manly  and  true-hearted 
race.  The  petty  proprietors  who  cultivated 
yeomanry,  their  own  fields  with  their  own  hands, 
and  enjoyed  a  modest  competence,  without 
affecting  to  have  scutcheons  and  crests,  or  aspiring  to 
sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  then  formed  a  much  more 
important  part  of  the  nation  than  at  present.  If  we 
may  trust  the  best  statistical  writers  of  that  age,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  proprietors, 
who  with  their  families  must  have  made  up  more  than 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  derived  their  sub¬ 
sistence  from  little  freehold  estates.  The  average  in¬ 
come  of  these  small  landholders,  an  income  made 
up  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  was  estimated  at  be- 
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tween  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a  year.  It  was  com¬ 
puted  that  the  number  of  persons  who  tilled  their 
own  land  was  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who 
farmed  the  land  of  others.1  A  large  proportion  of  the 
yeomanry  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
leaned  toward  Puritanism  ;  had,  in  the  civil  war, 
taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament ;  had,  after  the 
Restoration,  persisted  in  hearing  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  preachers  ;  had,  at  elections,  strenuously 
supported  the  Exclusionists  ;  and  had  continued,  even 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  Plot  and  the  pro¬ 
scription  of  the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard  Popery  and 
arbitrary  power  with  unmitigated  hostility. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rural  life  of  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  Revolution,  the  change  which  has  come 
to  pass  in  the  cities  is  still  more  amazing.  At 
present  above  a  sixth  part  of  the  nation  is 
crowded  into  provincial  towns  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  no  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom  contained 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  only  four  provincial 
towns  contained  so  many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an  immense  distance, 
stood  Bristol,  then  the  first  English  seaport,  and  Nor- 
„  .  ,  wich,  then  the  first  English  manufacturing 

town.  Both  have  since  that  time  been  far 
outstripped  by  younger  rivals  ;  yet  both  have  made 
great  positive  advances.  The  population  of  Bristol  has 
quadrupled.  The  population  of  Norwich  has  more  than 
doubled. 

Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eight  years  after  the 

1  I  have  taken  Davenant’s  estimate,  which  is  a  little  lower 
than  King’s. 
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Restoration,  was  struck  by  the  splendor  of  the  city. 
But  his  standard  was  not  high  ;  for  he  noted  down  as  a 
wonder  the  circumstance  that,  in  Bristol,  a  man  might 
look  around  him  and  see  nothing  but  houses.  It  seems 
that,  in  no  other  place  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
except  London,  did  the  buildings  completely  shut  out 
the  woods  and  fields.  Large  as  Bristol  might  then 
appear,  it  occupied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  area 
on  which  it  now  stands.  A  few  churches  of  eminent  • 
beauty  rose  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes  built 
upon  vaults  of  no  great  solidity.  If  a  coach  or  a  cart 
entered  those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be 
wedged  between  the  houses,  and  danger  also  that  it 
would  break  in  the  cellars.  Goods  were,  therefore, 
conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclusively  in  trucks 
drawn  by  dogs  ;  and  the  richest  inhabitants  exhibited 
their  wealth,  not  by  riding  in  gilded  carriages,  but  by 
walking  the  streets  with  trains  of  servants  in  rich 
liveries,  and  by  keeping  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer. 
The  pomp  of  the  christenings  and  burials  far  exceeded 
what  was  seen  at  any  other  place  in  England.  The 
hospitality  of  the  city  was  widely  renowned,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  collations  with  which  the  sugar-refiners  re¬ 
galed  their  visitors.  The  repast  was  dressed  in  the 
furnace,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  rich  beverage  made 
of  the  best  Spanish  wine,  and  celebrated  over  the  whole 
kingdom  as  Bristol  milk.  This  luxury  was  supported 
by  a  thriving  trade  with  the  North  American  planta¬ 
tions  and  with  the  West  Indies.  The  passion  for 
colonial  traffic  was  so  strong  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
small  shopkeeper  in  Bristol  who  had  not  a  venture  on 
board  of  some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  the  Antilles. 
Some  of  these  ventures  indeed  were  not  of  the  most 
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honorable  kind.  There  was,  in  the  Transatlantic  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  crown,  a  great  demand  for  labor  ;  and 
this  demand  was  partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimp¬ 
ing  and  kidnapping  at  the  principal  English  seaports. 
Nowhere  was  this  system  in  such  active  and  extensive 
operation  as  at  Bristol.  Even  the  first  magistrates  of 
that  city  were  not  ashamed  to  enrich  themselves  by  so 
odious  a  commerce.  The  number  of  houses  appears, 
•  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth-money,  to  have  been,  in 
the  year  1685,  just  five  thousand  three  hundred.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  the  number  of  persons  in  a  house 
to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  city  of  Eondon  ;  and 
in  the  city  of  Eondon  we  learn  from  the  best  authority 
that  there  were  then  fifty-five  persons  to  ten  houses. 
The  population  of  Bristol  must,  therefore,  have  been 
about  twenty-nine  thousand  souls.1 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fruitful  pro¬ 
vince.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  chap¬ 
ter.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  chief 
manufacture  of  the  realm.  Some  men  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  learning  and  science  had  recently  dwelt 
there  ;  and  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  capital 

1  Evelyn’s  Diary,  June  27,  1654  ;  Pepys’s  Diary,  June  13, 
1668  ;  Roger  North’s  Lives  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  and  Sir 
Dudley  North;  Petty’s  Political  Arithmetic.  I  have  taken 
Petty’s  facts,  but,  in  drawing  inferences  from  them,  I  have  been 
guided  by  King  and  Davenant,  who,  though  not  abler  men  than 
he,  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him.  As  to  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  for  which  Bristol  was  infamous,  see  North’s  Life  of  Guild¬ 
ford,  121,  216,  and  the  harangue  of  Jeffreys  on  the  subject,  in 
the  Impartial  Plistory  of  his  Rife  and  Death,  printed  with  the 
Bloody  Assizes.  His  style  was,  as  usual,  coarse ;  but  I  cannot 
reckon  the  reprimand  which  he  gave  to  the  magistrates  of 
Bristol  among  his  crimes. 
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and  the  universities,  had  more  attractions  for  the  curi¬ 
ous.  The  library,  the  museum,  the  aviary,  and  the  bo¬ 
tanical  garden  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  thought  by 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  well  worthy  of  a  long 
pilgrimage.  Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  miniature. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an  old  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk,  said  to  be  the  largest  town-house  in 
the  kingdom  out  of  Rondon.  In  this  mansion,  to 
which  were  annexed  a  tennis-court,  a  bowling-green,* 
and  a  wilderness  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the 
Wansum,  the  noble  family  of  Howard  frequently  re¬ 
sided,  and  kept  a  state  resembling  that  of  petty  sover¬ 
eigns.  Drink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets  of  pure 
gold.  The  very  tongs  and  shovels  were  of  silver. 
Pictures  by  Italian  masters  adorned  the  walls.  The 
cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  gems 
purchased  by  that  Earl  of  Arundel  whose  marbles  are 
now  among  the  ornaments  of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the 
year  1671,  Charles  and  his  court  were  sumptuously 
entertained.  Here,  too,  all  comers  were  annually 
welcomed,  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth-night.  Ale 
flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace.  Three  coaches,  one 
of  which  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  contain  fourteen  persons,  were  sent  every 
afternoon  round  the  city  to  bring  ladies  to  the  festivi¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  dances  were  always  followed  by  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  banquet.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  to 
Norwich,  he  was  greeted  like  a  king  returning  to  his 
capital.  The  bells  of  the  cathedral  and  of  Saint  Peter 
Mancroft  were  rung  :  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  fired  ; 
and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  waited  on  their  illus¬ 
trious  fellow-citizen  with  complimentary  addresses.  In 
the  year  1693  the  population  of  Norwich  was  found,  by 
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actual  enumeration,  to  be  between  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  souls.1 

Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance,  were  some  other  ancient  capitals  of  shires. 
In  that  age  it  was  seldom  that  a  country  gentleman 
went  up  with  his  family  to  London.  The  county  town 
-was  his  metropolis.  He  sometimes  made  it  his  resi¬ 
dence  during  part  of  the  year.  At  all  events,  he  was 
often  attracted  thither  by  business  and  pleasure,  by 
assizes,  quarter-sessions,  elections,  musters  of  militia, 
festivals,  and  races.  There  were  the  halls  where  the 
judges,  robed  in  scarlet  and  escorted  by  javelins  and 
trumpets,  opened  the  King’s  commission  twice  a  year. 
There  were  the  markets  at  which  the  corn,  the  cattle, 
the  wool,  and  the  hops  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
exposed  to  sale.  There  were  the  great  fairs  to  wThich 
merchants  came  down  from  London,  and  where  the 
rural  dealer  laid  in  his  annual  stores  of  sugar,  station¬ 
ery,  cutlery,  and  muslin.  There  were  the  shops  at 
which  the  best  families  of  the  neighborhood  bought 
grocery  and  millinery.  Some  of  these  places  derived 
dignity  from  interesting  historical  recollections,  from 
cathedrals  decorated  by  all  the  art  and  magnificence  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  palaces  where  a  long  succession 
of  prelates  had  dwelt,  from  closes  surrounded  by  the 
venerable  abodes  of  deans  and  canons,  and  from  castles 
which  had  in  the  old  time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or  De 
Veres,  and  which  bore  more  recent  traces  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Rupert  or  of  Cromwell. 

1  Fuller’s  Worthies ;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Oct.  17,  1681 ;  Journal 
of  T.  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jan.  i66| ;  Bloom¬ 
field’s  History  of  Norfolk;  History  of  the  City  and  Comity  of 
Norwich ,  2  vols.,  1768. 


Vie w  of  the  Fair  Held  on  the  River  Thames , 
February ,  1684. 

From  an  old  print. 
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Conspicuous  among  these  interesting  cities  were 
York,  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  Exeter,  the  capital 
of  the  west.  Neither  can  have  contained 
uptowns""  mucb  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Worcester,  the  queen  of  the  cider  land,  had 
but  eight  thousand  ;  Nottingham  probably  as  many. 
Gloucester,  renowned  for  that  resolute  defence  which 
had  been  fatal  to  Charles  the  First,  had  certainly  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  thousand  ;  Derby  not  quite  four 
thousand.  Shrewsbury  was  the  chief  place  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  fertile  district.  The  Court  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales  was  held  there.  In  the  language  of  the 
gentry  many  miles  round  the  Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrews¬ 
bury  was  to  go  to  town.  The  provincial  wits  and 
beauties  imitated,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  fashions  of 
Saint  James’s  Park,  in  the  walks  along  the  side  of  the 
Severn.  The  inhabitants  were  about  seven  thousand.1 

1  The  population  of  York  appears,  from  the  return  of  bap¬ 
tisms  and  burials,  in  Drake’s  History ,  to  have  been  about  13,- 
000  in  1730.  Exeter  had  only  17,000  inhabitants  in  1801.  The 
population  of  Worcester  was  numbered  just  before  the  siege  in 
1646.  See  Nash’s  History  of  Worcestershire.  I  have  made 
allowance  for  the  increase  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  forty  years.  In  1740,  the  population  of  Notting¬ 
ham  was  found  by  enumeration  to  be  just  10,000.  See  Dering’s 
History.  The  population  of  Gloucester  may  readily  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  houses  which  King  found  in  the  returns  of 
hearth-money,  and  from  the  number  of  births  and  burials  which 
is  given  in  Atkyn’s  History.  The  population  of  Derby  was 
4000  in  1712.  See  Wolley’s  MS.  History,  quoted  in  Dyson’s 
Magna  Britannia.  The  population  of  Shrewsbury  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  in  1695,  by  actual  enumeration.  As  to  the  gayeties  of 
Shrewsbury,  see  Farquhar’s  Recruiting  Officer.  Farquhar’s 
description  is  borne  out  by  a  ballad  in  the  Pepysian  Dibrary, 
of  which  the  burden  is  “  Shrewsbury  for  me.” 
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The  population  of  every  one  of  these  places  has,  since 
the  Revolution,  much  more  than  doubled.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  has  multiplied  sevenfold.  The  streets 
have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Slate  has  succeeded 
to  thatch,  and  brick  to  timber.  The  pavements  and 
the  lamps,  the  display  of  wealth  in  the  principal  shops, 
and  the  luxurious  neatness  of  the  dwellings  occupied 
by  the  gentry  would,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have 
seemed  miraculous.  Yet  is  the  relative  importance  of 
the  old  capitals  of  counties  by  no  means  what  it  was. 
Younger  towns,  towns  which  are  rarely  or  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  early  history,  and  which  sent  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  our  early  parliaments,  have,  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living,  grown  to  a  greatness 
which  this  generation  contemplates  with  wonder  and 
pride,  not  unaccompanied  by  awe  and  anxiety. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  towns  were  indeed  known 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  respectable  seats  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Nay,  their  rapid  progress  and  their  vast  opu¬ 
lence  were  then  sometimes  described  in  language  which 
seems  ludicrous  to  a  man  who  has  seen  their  present 
grandeur.  One  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous 
„  among  them  was  Manchester.  Manchester 

Manchester.  ^ 

had  been  required  by  the  Protector  to  send 
one  representative  to  his  Parliament,  and  was  mentioned 
by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  as  a  busy 
and  opulent  place.  Cotton  had,  during  half  a  century, 
been  brought  thither  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna  ;  but 
the  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy.  Whitney  had  not 
yet  taught  how  the  raw  material  might  be  furnished  in 
quantities  almost  fabulous.  Arkwright  had  not  yet 
taught  how  it  might  be  worked  up  with  a  speed  and 
precision  which  seem  magical.  The  whole  annual  im- 
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port  did  not,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
amount  to  two  millions  of  pounds,  a  quantity  which 
would  now  hardly  supply  the  demand  of  forty-eight 
hours.  That  wonderful  emporium,  which  in  population 
and  wealth  far  surpasses  capitals  so  much  renowned  as 
Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  was  then  a  mean  and  ill- 
built  market-town,  containing  under  six  thousand 
people.  It  then  had  not  a  single  press.  It  now  sup¬ 
ports  a  hundred  printing  establishments.  It  then  had 
not  a  single  coach.  It  now  supports  twenty  coach- 
makers.1 

Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  of  Yorkshire  :  but  the  elderly  inhabitants  could 

still  remember  the  time  when  the  first  brick 

Leeds. 

house,  then .and  long  after  called  the  Red 
House,  was  built.  They  boasted  loudly  of  their  in¬ 
creasing  wealth,  and  of  the  immense  sales  of  cloth 
which  took  place  in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  nay,  thousands  of  pounds,  had  been  paid  down 
in  the  course  of  one  busy  market-day.  The  rising  im¬ 
portance  of  Leeds  had  attracted  the  notice  of  successive 
governments.  Charles  the  First  had  granted  municipal 
privileges  to  the  town.  Oliver  had  invited  it  to  send 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  from  the 
returns  of  the  hearth-money  it  seems  certain  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  borough,  an  extensive  district 

1  Blome’s  Britannia ,  1673  ;  Aikiu’s  Cotmtry  round  Man¬ 
chester ;  Manchester  Directory ,  1845  ;  Baines’s  History  of  the 
Cotton  M anufacture .  The  best  information  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  touching  the  population  of  Manchester  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  is  contained  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the 
Reverend  R.  Parkinson,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  for  October,  1842. 
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which  contains  many  hamlets,  did  not,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  exceed  seven  thousand  souls.  In 
1841  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  1 

About  a  day’s  journey  south  of  Feeds,  on  the  verge 
of  a  wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient  manor,  now 
rich  with  cultivation,  then  barren  and  un¬ 
enclosed,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Hallamshire.  Iron  abounded  there  ;  and,  from  a  very 
early  period, the  rude  whittles  fabricated  there  had  been 
sold  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  had  indeed  been 
mentioned  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  one  of  his  Canterbury 
Tales.  But  the  manufacture  appears  to  have  made 
little  progress  during  the  three  centuries  which  followed 
his  time.  This  languor  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  trade  was,  during  almost  the  whole  of 
this  long  period,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  lord 
and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to  impose.  The  more 
delicate  kinds  of  cutlery  were  either  made  in  the  capital 
or  brought  from  the  Continent.  Indeed  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  First  that  the  English  surgeons 
ceased  to  import  from  France  those  exquisitely  fine 
blades  which  art  required  for  operations  on  the  human 
frame.  Most  of  the  Flallamshire  forges  were  collected 
in  a  market-town  which  had  sprung  up  near  the  castle 
of  the  proprietor,  and  wdiich,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  had  been  a  singularly  miserable  place,  containing 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third  were 
half-starved  and  half-naked  beggars.  It  seems  certain 

1  Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leodensis ;  Whitaker’s  Loidis  and 
Elmete  ;  Wardell’s  Municipal  History  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds, 
1848.  In  1851  L,eeds  had  172,000  inhabitants  (1857). 
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from  the  parochial  registers  that  the  population  did  not 
amount  to  four  thousand  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  effects  of  a  species  of  toil 
singularly  unfavorable  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
human  frame  were  at  once  discerned  by  every  traveller. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  people  had  distorted  limbs. 
This  is  that  Sheffield  which  now,  with  its  dependencies, 
contains  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and 
which  sends  forth  its  admirable  knives,  razors,  and 
lancets  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world.1 

Birmingham  had  not  been  thought  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  return  a  member  to  Oliver’s  Parliament. 

Yet  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  were 

Birmingham.  .  . 

already  a  busy  and  thriving  race.  They 
boasted  that  their  hardware  was  highly  esteemed,  not 
indeed  as  now,  at  Pekin  and  Tima,  at  Bokhara  and 
Timbuctoo,  but  in  Tondon,  and  even  as  far  off  as  Ire¬ 
land.  They  had  acquired  a  less  honorable  renown  as 
coiners  of  bad  money.  In  allusion  to  their  spurious 
groats,  some  Tory  wit  had  fixed  on  demagogues,  who 
hypocritically 'affected  zeal  against  Popery,  the  nick¬ 
name  of  Birminghams.  Yet  in  1685  the  population, 
which  is  now  little  less  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
did  not  amount  to  four  thousand.  Birmingham  buttons 
were  just  beginning  to  be  known  :  of  Birmingham  guns 
nobody  had  yet  heard  ;  and  the  place  whence,  two  gen¬ 
erations  later,  the  magnificent  editions  of  Baskerville 
went  forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians  of  Europe,  did 
not  contain  a  single  regular  shop  where  a  Bible  or  an 
almanac  could  be  bought.  On  market-days  a  book- 

1  Hunter’s  History  of  Hallamshire ,  1848.  In  1851  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Sheffield  had  increased  to  135,000  (1857). 
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seller  named  Michael  Johnson,  the  father  of  the  great 
Samuel  Johnson,  came  over  from  Eitchfield,  and  opened 
a  stall  during  a  few  hours.  This  supply  of  literature 
was  long  found  equal  to  the  demand.1 

These  four  chief  seats  of  our  great  manufactures  de¬ 
serve  especial  mention.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumer¬ 
ate  all  the  populous  and  opulent  hives  of  industry  which, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  were  hamlets  without 
parish  churches,  or  desolate  moors,  inhabited  only  by 
grouse  and  wild  deer.  Nor  has  the  change  been  less 
signal  in  those  outlets  by  which  the  products  of  the 
English  looms  and  forges  are  poured  forth  over  the 

whole  world.  At  present  Eiverpool  con- 

Liverpool.  .  A  x 

tains  over  three  hundred  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  shipping  registered  at  her  port  amounts  to 
between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  tons.  Into 
her  custom-house  has  been  repeatedly  paid  in  one  year 
a  sum  more  than  thrice  as  great  as  the  whole  income 
of  the  English  crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of  her  post- 
office,  even  since  the  great  reduction  of  the  duty,  ex¬ 
ceed  the  sum  which  the  postage  of  the  whole  kingdom 
yielded  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Her  endless  docks, 
quays,*  and  warehouses  are  among  the  wonders  of  the 

’Blome’s  Britannia,  1673  !  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire ;  North’s 
Examen,  321  ;  Preface  to  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  Hutton’s 
History  of  Birmingham;  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  In  1690 
the  burials  at  Birmingham  were  150,  the  baptisms  125.  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  annual  mortality  was  little  less  than  one  in 
twenty-five.  In  London  it  was  considerably  greater.  A  his¬ 
torian  of  Nottingham,  half  a  century  later,  boasted  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  salubrity  of  his  town,  where  the  annual  mortality 
was  one  in  thirty.  See  Dering’s  History  of  Nottingham ,  1848. 
In  1851  the  population  of  Birmingham  had  increased  to  232,000 
(1357). 


View  of  Liverpool. 

From  an  old  print. 
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world.  Yet  even  those  docks  and  quays  and  ware¬ 
houses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for  the  gigantic  trade  of 
the  Mersey;  and  already  a  rival  city  is  growing  fast  on 
the  opposite  shore.  In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second 
Liverpool  was  described  as  a  rising  town  which  had 
recently  made  great  advances,  and  which  maintained  a 
profitable  intercourse  with  Ireland  and  with  the  sugar 
colonies.  The  customs  had  multiplied  eightfold  within 
sixteen  years,  and  amounted  to  what  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  immense  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
annually.  But  the  population  can  hardly  have  exceeded 
four  thousand  :  the  shipping  was  about  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  less  than  the  tonnage  of  a  single  modern 
Indiaman  of  the  first  class  ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
seamen  belonging  to  the  port  cannot  be  estimated  at 
more  than  two  hundred.1 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  those  towns  where 
wealth  is  created  and  accumulated.  Not  less  rapid  has 
been  the  progress  of  towns  of  a  very  differ- 
watenng-  en|-  ^n(j  towns  in  which  wealth,  created 
and  accumulated  elsewhere,  is  expended  for 
purposes  of  health  and  recreation.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  gay  places  have  sprung  into  ex¬ 
istence  since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  Chel- 

Cheltenham.  .  . 

tenham  is  now  a  greater  city  than  any  which 
the  kingdom  contained  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
ffiondon  alone  excepted.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

1  Blotne’s  Britannia  ;  Gregson’s  Antiquities  of  the  County 
Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster ,  Part  II. ;  Petition  from  Liver¬ 
pool  in  the  Privy  Council  Book,  May  io,  1686.  In  1690  the 
burials  at  Liverpool  were  151,  the  baptisms  120.  In  1844  the 
net  receipts  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  were  ,£4,365,526,  is.  8 d. 
(1848).  In  1851  Liverpool  contained  375,000  inhabitants  (1857). 
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tury,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  Chel¬ 
tenham  was  mentioned  by  local  historians  merely  as 
a  rural  parish  lying  under  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and 
affording  good  ground,  both  for  tillage  and  pasture. 
Corn  grew  and  cattle  browsed  over  the  space  now 
covered  by  that  long  succession  of  streets  and  villas.1 

Brighton  was  described  as  a  place  which 
had  once  been  thriving,  which  had  pos¬ 
sessed  many  small  fishing  barks,  and  which  had,  when 
at  the  height  of  prosperity,  contained  above  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  which  was  sinking  fast  into 
decay.  The  sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the  build¬ 
ings,  which  at  length  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Ninety  years  ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be 
seen  lying  among  the  pebbles  and  seaweed  on  the 
beach  ;  and  ancient  men  could  still  point  out  the  traces 
of  foundations  on  a  spot  where  a  street  of  more  than  a 
hundred  huts  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
So  desolate  was  the  place  after  this  calamity,  that  the 
vicarage  was  thought  scarcely  worth  having.  A  few 
poor  fishermen,  however,  still  continued  to  dry  their 
nets  on  those  cliffs,  on  which  now  a  town,  more  than 
twice  as  large  and  populous  as  the  Bristol  of  the  Stuarts, 
presents,  mile  after  mile,  its  gay  and  fantastic  front  to 
the  sea.2 

England,  however,  was  not,  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  destitute  of  watering-places.  The  gentry  of 
Derbyshire  and  of  the  neighboring  counties 
repaired  to  Buxton,  where  they  were  lodged 
in  low  rooms  under  bare  rafters,  and  regaled  with  oat- 

1  Atkyns’s  Gloucestershire. 

2  Magna  Britannia  ;  Grose’s  Antiquities ;  New  Brighthelm- 
stonc  Directory ,  1770. 
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cake,  and  with  a  viand  which  the  host  called  mutton, 
but  which  the  guest  suspected  to  be  dog.  A  single 
good  house  stood  near  the  spring.1  Tun- 
Tunbndge  Pridgg  Wells,  lying  within  a  day’s  journey 
of  the  capital,  and  in  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  highly  civilized  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  much 
greater  attractions.  At  present  we  see  there  a  town 
which  would,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  have 
ranked,  in  population,  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  towns 
of  England.  The  brilliancy  of  the  shops  atid  the 
luxury  of  the  private  dwellings  far  surpasses  anything 
that  England  could  then  show.  When  the  court,  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  visited  Tunbridge  Wells,  there 
was  no  town  :  but,  within  a  mile  of  the  spring,  rustic 
cottages,  somewhat  cleaner  and  neater  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cottages  of  that  time,  were  scattered  over  the 
heath.  Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable,  and  were 
carried  on  sledges  from  one  part  of  the  common  to 
another.  To  these  huts  men  of  fashion,  wearied  with 
the  din  and  smoke  of  London,  sometimes  came  in  the 
summer  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
rural  life.  During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was  daily 
held  near  the  fountain.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  Kentish  farmers  came  from  the  neighboring  villages 
with  cream,  cherries,  wheat-ears,  and  quails.  To 
chaffer  with  them,  to  flirt  with  them,  to  praise  their 
straw  hats  and  tight  heels,  was  a  refreshing  pastime  to 
voluptuaries  sick  of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of 
honor.  Milliners,  toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down 
from  London,  and  opened  a  bazaar  under  the  trees.  In 
one  booth  the  politician  might  find  his  coffee  and  the 
London  Gazette  ;  in  another  were  gamblers  playing 
1  Tour  in  Derbyshire ,  by  Thomas  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas. 
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deep  at  basset ;  and,  on  fine  evenings,  the  fiddlers  were 
in  attendance,  and  there  were  morris-dances  on  the 
elastic  turf  of  the  bowling-green.  In  1685  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  had  j  ust  been  raised  among  those  who  frequented 
the  wells  for  building  a  church,  which  the  Tories,  who 
then  domineered  everywhere,  insisted  on  dedicating  to 
Saint  Charles  the  Martyr.1 

But  at  the  head  of  the  English  watering-places,  with¬ 
out  a  rival,  was  Bath.  The  springs  of  that  city  had 

been  renowned  from  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

Bath.  -r  •>  1  1  ,  . 

It  had  been,  during  many  centuries,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop.  The  sick  repaired  thither  from  every  part 
of  the  realm.  The  King  sometimes  held  his  court 
there.  Nevertheless,  Bath  was  then  a  maze  of  only 
four  or  five  hundred  houses,  crowded  within  an  old 
wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avon.  Pictures  of  what  were 
considered  as  the  finest  of  those  houses  are  still  extant, 
and  greatly  resemble  the  lowest  rag-shops  and  pot¬ 
houses  of  Ratcliffe  Highway.  Travellers  indeed  com¬ 
plained  loudly  of  the  narrowness  and  meanness  of  the 
streets.  That  beautiful  city  which  charms  even  eyes 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  Bramante  and  Pal¬ 
ladio,  and  which  the  genius  of  Anstey  and  of  Smollett, 
of  Frances  Burney  and  of  Jane  Austen,  has  made  classic 
ground,  had  not  begun  to  exist.  Milsom  Street  itself 
was  an  open  field  lying  far  beyond  the  walls  ;  and 
hedge-rows  intersected  the  space  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  Crescent  and  the  Circus.  The  poor  patients  to 
whom  the  waters  had  been  recommended  lay  on  straw 
in  a  place  which,  to  use  the  language  of  a  contemporary 

1  Memoires  de  Grammont ;  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent ;  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  a  Comedy ,  1678;  Causton’s  Tunbridgialia ,  1688; 
Metellus,  a  poem  on  Tunbridge  Wells,  1693. 
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physician,  was  a  covert  rather  than  a  lodging.  As  to 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  were  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  houses  of  Bath  by  the  fashionable 
visitors  who  resorted  thither  in  search  of  health  or 
amusement,  we  possess  information  more  complete  and 
minute  than  can  generally  be  obtained  on  such  subjects. 
A  writer  who  published  an  account  of  that  city  about 
sixty  years  after  the  Revolution  has  accurately  described 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  within  his  own 
recollection.  He  assures  us  that,  in  his  younger  days, 
the  gentlemen  who  visited  the  springs  slept  in  rooms 
hardly  as  good  as  the  garrets  which  he  lived  to  see 
occupied  by  footmen.  The  floors  of  the  dining-rooms 
were  uncarpeted,  and  were  colored  brown  with  a  wash 
made  of  soot  and  small-beer,  in  order  to  hide  the  dirt. 
Not  a  wainscot  was  painted.  Not  a  hearth  or  a  chim¬ 
ney-piece  was  of  marble.  A  slab  of  common  freestone 
and  fire-irons  which  had  cost  from  three  to  four  shillings 
were  thought  sufficient  for  any  fireplace.  The  best 
apartments  were  hung  with  coarse  woollen  stuff,  and 
were  furnished  with  rush-bottomed  chairs.  Readers 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  of  the  useful  arts  will  be  grateful  to  the  humble 
topographer  who  has  recorded  these  facts,  and  will 
perhaps  wish  that  historians  of  far  higher  pretensions 
had  sometimes  spared  a  few  pages  from  military  evolu¬ 
tions  and  political  intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
us  know  how  the  parlors  and  bedchambers  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  looked.1 

1  See  Wood’s  History  of  Bath,  1749  ;  Rvelyn’s  Diary ,  June 
27,  1654  ;  Pepys’s  Diary ,  June  12,  1668  ;  Stukeley’s  Itinerarium 
Curio  sum ;  Collinson’s  Somersetshire ;  Dr.  Pierce’s  History 
and  Memoirs  of  Bath ,  17 13,  Book  I.,  Chap,  viii.,  Obs.  2,  1684. 
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The  position  of  London,  relatively  to  the  other  towns 
of  the  empire,  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
London  far  th-an  at  present.  For  at  present 

the  population  of  London  is  little  more  than 
six  times  the  population  of  Manchester  or  of  Liverpool. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  the  population  of 
London  was  more  than  seventeen  times  the  population 
of  Bristol  or  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a  great  king¬ 
dom  in  which  the  first  city  was  more  than  seventeen 
times  as  large  as  the  second.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  1685,  London  had  been,  during  about 
half  a  century,  the  most  populous  capital  in  Europe. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  now  at  least  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  were  then  probably  little  more  than 
half  a  million.1  London  had  in  the  world  only  one 
commercial  rival,  now  long  ago  outstripped,  the  mighty 
and  opulent  Amsterdam.  English  writers  boasted  of 
the  forests  of  masts  and  yard-arms  which  covered  the 
river  from  the  Bridge  to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  stupend¬ 
ous  sums  which  were  collected  at  the  custom-house  in 
Thames  Street.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis  then  bore  a  far  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  at  present  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  ; 
yet  to  our  generation  the  honest  vaunting  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  must  appear  almost  ludicrous.  The  shipping 
which  they  thought  incredibly  great  appears  not  to 
have  exceeded  seventy  thousand  tons.  This  was,  in- 

I  have  consulted  several  old  maps  and  pictures  of  Bath,  particu¬ 
larly  one  curious  map  which  is  surrounded  by  views  of  the 
principal  buildings.  It  bears  the  date  of  1717. 

1  According  to  King,  530,000  (1848).  In  1851  the  population 
of  London  exceeded  2,300,000  (1857). 
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deed,  then  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  tonnage  of 
the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  Newcastle,  and  is  nearly  equalled  by  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  steam  vessels  of  the  Thames.  The  customs 
of  London  amounted,  in  1685,  to  about  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  our  time  the 
net  duty  paid  annually,  at  the  same  place,  exceeds  ten 
millions.1 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  London  which  were 
published  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  will  see  that  only  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
capital  than  existed.  The  town  did  not,  as  now,  fade 
by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  country.  No  long 
avenues  of  villas,  embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums, 
extended  from  the  great  centre  of  wealth  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  almost  to  the  boundaries  of  Middlesex  and  far  into 
the  heart  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  In  the  east,  no  part  of 
the  immense  line  of  warehouses  and  artificial  lakes 
which  now  stretches  from  the  Tower  to  Blackwall  had 
even  been  projected.  On  the  west,  scarcely  one  of 
those  stately  piles  of  building  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  noble  and  wealthy,  was  in  existence  ;  and  Chelsea, 
which  is  now  peopled  by  more  than  forty  thousand 
human  beings,  was  a  quiet  country  village  with  about 
a  thousand  inhabitants.2  On  the  north,  cattle  fed,  and 

1  Macpherson’s  History  of  Commerce  ;  Chalmers’s  Estimate; 
Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England ,  1684.  The  tonnage  of  the 
steamers  belonging  to  the  port  of  London  was,  at  the  end  of 
1847,  about  60,000  tons.  The  customs  of  the  port,  from  1842  to 
1845,  very  nearly  averaged  ^11,000,000  (1848).  In  1854  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  steamers  of  the  port  of  London  amounted  to  138,000 
tons,  without  reckoning  vessels  of  less  than  fifty  tons  (1857). 

2  Lyson’s  Environs  of  London.  The  baptisms  at  Chelsea, 
between  1680  and  1690,  were  only  42  a  year. 
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sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and  guns,  over  the  site 
of  the  borough  of  Marylebone,  and  over  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  now  covered  by  the  boroughs  of  Fins¬ 
bury  and  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Islington  was  almost 
a  solitude  ;  and  poets  loved  to  contrast  its  silence  and 
repose  with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster  London.1 
On  the  south  the  capital  is  now  connected  with  its 
suburb  by  several  bridges,  not  inferior  in  magnificence 
and  solidity  to  the  noblest  works  of  the  Caesars.  In 
1685,  a  single  line  of  irregular  arches,  overhung  by 
piles  of  mean  and  crazy  houses,  and  garnished,  after  a 
fashion  worthy  of  the  naked  barbarians  of  Dahomy, 
with  scores  of  mouldering  heads,  impeded  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river. 

Of  the  metropolis,  the  City,  properly  so  called,  was 
the  most  important  division.  At  the  time  of  the 
The  City.  Restoration  it  had  been  built,  for  the  most 
part,  of  wood  and  plaster  ;  the  few  bricks 
that  were  used  were  ill  baked  ;  the  booths  where  goods 
were  exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into  the  streets,  and 
were  overhung  by  the  upper  stories.  A  few  specimens 
of  this  architecture  may  still  be  seen  in  those  districts 
which  were  not  reached  by  the  great  fire.  That  fire 
had,  in  a  few  days,  covered  a  space  of  little  less  than  a 
square  mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty-nine  churches  and 
of  thirteen  thousand  houses.  But  the  City  had  risen 
again  with  a  celerity  which  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  neighboring  countries.  Unfortunately,  the  old  lines 
of  the  streets  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  preserved  ; 
and  those  lines,  originally  traced  in  an  age  when  even 
princesses  performed  their  journeys  on  horseback,  were 


1  Cowley,  Discourse  of  Solitude. 
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often  too  narrow  to  allow  wheeled  carriages  to  pass  each 
other  with  ease,  and  were,  therefore,  ill  adapted  for  the 
residence  of  wealthy  persons  in  an  age  when  a  coach 
and  six  was  a  fashionable  luxury.  The  style  of  build¬ 
ing  was,  however,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  City  which 
had  perished.  The  ordinary  material  was  brick,  of 
much  better  quality  than  had  formerly  been  used.  On 
the  sites  of  the  ancient  parish  churches  had  arisen  a 
multitude  of  new  domes,  towers,  and  spires  which  bore 
the  mark  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Wren.  In  every  place 
save  one  the  traces  of  the  great  devastation  had  been 
completely  effaced.  But  the  crowds  of  workmen,  the 
scaffolds,  and  the  masses  of  hewn  stone  were  still  to  be 
seen  where  the  noblest  of  Protestant  temples  was  slowly 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul.1 

The  whole  character  of  the  City  has,  since  that  time, 
undergone  a  complete  change.  At  present  the  bankers, 
the  merchants,  and  the  chief  shopkeepers  repair  thither 
on  six  mornings  of  every  week  for  the  transaction  of 
business  ;  but  they  reside  in  other  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  or  at  suburban  country-seats  surrounded  by 
shrubberies  and  flower-gardens.  This  revolution  in 
private  habits  has  produced  a  political  revolution  of  no 
small  importance.  The  City  is  no  longer  regarded  by 
the  wealthiest  traders  with  that  attachment  which 

1  The  fullest  and  most  trustworthy  information  about  the  state 
of  the  buildings  of  London  at  this  time  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
maps  and  drawings  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  The  badness  of  the  bricks  in  the  old  buildings  of 
London  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Travels  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Cosmo.  There  is  an  account  of  the  works  at  Saint  Paul’s 
in  Ward’s  London  Spy.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  quote  such 
nauseous  balderdash  ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to  descend  even 
lower,  if  possible;  in  search  of  materials. 
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every  man  naturally  feels  for  his  home.  It  is  no 
longer  associated  in  their  minds  with  domestic  affections 
and  endearments.  The  fireside,  the  nursery,  the  social 
table,  the  quiet  bed,  are  not  there.  Lombard  Street 
and  Threadueedle  Street  are  merely  places  where  men 
toil  and  accumulate.  They  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and 
to  expend.  On  a  Sunday,  or  in  an  evening  after  the 
hours  of  business,  some  courts  and  alleys,  which  a  few 
hours  before  had  been  alive  with  hurrying  feet  and 
anxious  faces,  are  as  silent  as  the  glades  of  a  forest. 
The  chiefs  of  the  mercantile  interest  are  no  longer  citi¬ 
zens.  They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn,  municipal 
honors  and  duties.  Those  honors  and  duties  are 
abandoned  to  men  who,  though  useful  and  highly  re¬ 
spectable,  seldom  belong  to  the  princely  commercial 
houses  of  which  the  names  are  renowned  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  City  was  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  residence.  Those  mansions  of  the  great  old 
burghers  which  still  exist  have  been  turned  into  count¬ 
ing-houses  and  warehouses  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  originally  not  inferior  in  magnificence  to  the 
dwellings  which  were  then  inhabited  by  the  nobility. 
They  sometimes  stand  in  retired  and  gloomy  courts, 
and  are  accessible  only  by  inconvenient  passages  :  but 
their  dimensions  are  ample,  and  their  aspect  stately. 
The  entrances  are  decorated  with  richly  carved  pillars 
and  canopies.  The  staircases  and  landing-places  are 
not  wanting  in  grandeur.  The  floors  are  sometimes  of 
wood,  tessellated  after  the  fashion  of  France.  The 
palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  con¬ 
tained  a  superb  banqueting-room  wainscoted  with 
cedar,  and  adorned  with  battles  of  gods  and  giants  in 
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fresco.1  Sir  Dudley  North  expended  four  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  which  then  would  have  been  important 
to  a  duke,  on  the  rich  furniture  of  his  reception  rooms 
in  Basinghall  Street.''1  In  such  abodes,  under  the  last 
Stuarts,  the  heads  of  the  great  firms  lived  splendidly  and 
hospitably.  To  their  dwelling-place  they  were  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affection.  There 
they  had  passed  their  youth,  had  made  their  friend¬ 
ships,  had  courted  their  wives,  had  seen  their  children 
grow  up,  had  laid  the  remains  of  their  parents  in  the 
earth,  and  expected  that  their  own  remains  would  be 
laid.  That  intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  societies  congregated  within  a  narrow  space 
was,  in  such  circumstances,  strongly  developed.  Don- 
don  was,  to  the  Dondoner,  what  Athens  was  to  the 
Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  what  Florence  was  to 
the  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  citizen 
was  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious  about 
her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  offices,  and 
zealous  for  her  franchises. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
pride  of  the  Dondoners  was  smarting  from  a  cruel 
mortification.  The  old  charter  had  been  taken  away  ; 
and  the  magistracy  had  been  remodelled.  All  the  civic 
functionaries  were  Tories  :  and  the  Whigs,  though  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth  superior  to  their  opponents, 
found  themselves  excluded  from  every  local  dignity. 
Nevertheless,  the  external  splendor  of  the  municipal 
government  was  not  diminished,  nay,  was  rather  in¬ 
creased  by  this  change.  For,  under  the  administration 
of  some  Puritans  who  had  lately  borne  rule,  the  ancient 

1  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Sept.  20,  1672. 

2  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North. 
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fame  of  the  City  for  good  cheer  had  declined  :  but  under 
the  new  magistrates,  who  belonged  to  a  more  festive 
party,  and  at  whose  boards  guests  of  rank  and  fashion 
from  beyond  Temple  Bar  were  often  seen,  the  Guildhall 
and  the  halls  of  the  great  companies  were  enlivened  by 
many  sumptuous  banquets.  During  these  repasts, 
odes,  composed  by  the  poet-laureate  of  the  corporation, 
in  praise  of  the  King,  the  Duke,  and  the  Mayor,  were 
sung  to  music.  The  drinking  was  deep,  the  shouting 
loud.  An  observant  Tory,  who  had  often  shared  in 
these  revels,  has  remarked  that  the  practice  of  huzzaing 
after  drinking  healths  dates  from  this  joyous  period.1 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first  civic  magis¬ 
trate  was  almost  regal.  The  gilded  coach,  indeed, 
which  is  now  annually  admired  by  the  crowd,  was  not 
yet  a  part  of  his  state.  On  great  occasions  he  appeared 
on  horseback,  attended  by  a  long  cavalcade  inferior  in 
magnificence  only  to  that  which,  before  a  coronation, 
escorted  the  sovereign  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster. 
The  Dord  Mayor  was  never  seen  in  public  without  his 
rich  robe,  his  hood  of  black  velvet,  his  gold  chain,  his 
jewel,  and  a  great  attendance  of  harbingers  and  guards.2 

Nor  did  the  world  find  anything  ludicrous  in  the 
pomp  which  constantly  surrounded  him.  For  it  was 
not  more  than  became  the  place  which,  as  wielding  the 
strength  and  representing  the  dignity  of  the  City  of 

1  North’s  Examen.  This  amusing  writer  has  preserved  a 
specimen  of  the  sublime  raptures  in  which  the  Pindar  of  the 
City  indulged : 

“  The  worshipful  Sir  John  Moor  ! 

After  age  that  name  adore  !  ” 

2  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  1684;  Anglia  Metrop¬ 
olis ,  1690 ;  Seymour’s  London ,  1734. 
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London,  he  was  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  state.  That 
City,  being  then  not  only  without  equal  in  the  country, 
but  without  second,  had,  during  five-and-forty  years, 
exercised  almost  as  great  an  influence  on  the  politics 
of  England  as  Paris  has,  in  our  own  time,  exercised  on 
the  politics  of  France.  In  intelligence  London  was 
greatly  in  advance  of  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
A  government  supported  and  trusted  by  London,  could 
in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuniary  means  as  it  would  have 
taken  months  to  collect  from  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Nor  were  the  military  resources  of  the  capital  to  be 
despised.  The  power  which  the  Lords-lieutenant  ex¬ 
ercised  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  in  London 
intrusted  to  a  commission  of  eminent  citizens.  Under 
the  order  of  this  commission  were  twelve  regiments  of 
foot  and  two  regiments  of  horse.  An  army  of  drapers’ 
apprentices  and  journeymen  tailors,  with  common 
councilmen  for  captains  and  aldermen  for  colonels, 
might  not  indeed  have  been  able  to  stand  its  ground 
against  regular  troops  ;  but  there  were  then  very  few 
regular  troops  in  the  kingdom.  A  town,  therefore, 
which  could  send  forth,  at  an  hour’s  notice,  thousands 
of  men,  abounding  in  natural  courage,  provided  with 
tolerable  weapons,  and  not  altogether  untinctured  with 
martial  discipline,  could  not  but  be  a  valuable  ally  and 
a  formidable  enemy.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  Hamp¬ 
den  and  Pym  had  been  protected  from  lawless  tyranny 
by  the  London  trainbands  ;  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of 
the  civil  war,  the  London  trainbands  had  marched  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Gloucester  ;  or  that,  in  the  movement 
against  the  military  tyrants  which  followed  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the  London  trainbands  had 
borne  a  signal  part.  In  truth,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
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say  that,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  City,  Charles  the 
First  would  never  have  been  vanquished,  and  that, 
without  the  help  of  the  City,  Charles  the  Second  could 
scarcely  have  been  restored. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  why,  in 
spite  of  that  attraction  which  had,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  gradually  drawn  the  aristocracy  westward,  a 
few  men  of  high  rank  had  continued,  till  a  very  recent 
period,  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and 
of  the  Guildhall.  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  while 
engaged  in  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition  to  the 
government,  had  thought  that  they  could  nowhere 
carry  on  their  intrigues  so  conveniently  or  so  securely 
as  under  the  protection  of  the  City  magistrates  and 
the  City  militia.  Shaftesbury  had  therefore  lived  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  at  a  house  which  may  still  be  easily 
known  by  pilasters  and  wreaths,  the  graceful  work  of 
Inigo.  Buckingham  had  ordered  his  mansion  near 
Charing  Cross,  once  the  abode  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York,  to  be  pulled  down  ;  and,  while  streets  and  alleys 
which  are  still  named  after  him  were  rising  on  that  site, 
chose  to  reside  in  Dowgate.1 

These,  however,  were  rare  exceptions.  Almost  all 
the  noble  families  of  England  had  long  migrated  be- 
Fashionabie  y°nd  the  walls.  The  district  where  most 
part  of  the  of  their  town  houses  stood  lies  between  the 
'  :  '  1  City  and  the  regions  which  are  now  consid¬ 
ered  as  fashionable.  A  few  great  men  still  retained  their 
hereditary  hotels  in  the  Strand.  The  stately  dwellings 
on  the  south  and  west  of  Eincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  Southampton  Square,  which 

1  North’s  Examen ,  116;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.  Shaftesbury ;  The 
Duke  of  B.'s  Litany. 
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is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  King’s  Square 
in  Soho  Fields,  which  is  now  called  Soho  Square,  were 
among  the  favorite  spots.  Foreign  princes  were  car¬ 
ried  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square,  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  England.1  Soho  Square,  which  had  just  been  built, 
was  to  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pride  with  which  their 
posterity  will  hardly  sympathize.  Monmouth  Square 
had  been  the  name  while  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  flourished  ;  and  on  the  southern  side  tow¬ 
ered  his  mansion.  The  front,  though  ungraceful,  was 
lofty  and  richly  adorned.  The  walls  of  the  principal 
apartments  were  finely  sculptured  with  fruit,  foliage, 
and  armorial  bearings,  and  were  hung  with  embroidered 
satin.2  Every  trace  of  this  magnificence  has  long  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  no  aristocratical  mansion  is  to  be  found 
in  that  once  aristocratical  quarter.  A  little  way  north 
from  Holborn,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  pastures  and 
corn-fields,  rose  two  celebrated  palaces,  each  with  an 
ample  garden.  One  of  them,  then  called  Southampton 
House,  and  subsequently  Bedford  House,  was  removed 
about  fifty  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  new  city, 
which  now  covers,  with  its  squares,  streets,  and 
churches,  a  vast  area,  renowned  in  the  seventeenth 
century  for  peaches  and  snipes.  The  other,  Montague 
House,  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  and  furniture,  was,  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  was  speedily  succeeded  by 
a  more  magnificent  Montague  House,  which,  having 
been  long  the  repository  of  such  various  and  precious 
treasures  of  art,  science,  and  learning  as  were  scarcely 

1  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 

2  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  1684;  Pennant’s  London; 
Smith’s  Life  of  Nollekens. 
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ever  before  assembled  under  a  single  roof,  has  now 
given  place  to  an  edifice  more  magnificent  still.1 

Nearer  to  the  court,  on  a  space  called  Saint  James’s 
Fields,  had  just  been  built  Saint  James’s  Square  and 
Jermyn  Street.  Saint  James’s  Church  had  recently 
been  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  new  quarter.2  Golden  Square,  which  was  in 
the  next  generation  inhabited  by  lords  and  ministers 
of  state,  had  not  yet  been  begun.  Indeed  the  only 
dwellings  to  be  seen  on  the  north  of  Piccadilly  were 
three  or  four  isolated  and  almost  rural  mansions,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  was  the  costly  pile  erected 
by  Clarendon,  and  nicknamed  Dunkirk  House.  It  had 
been  purchased  after  its  founder’s  downfall  by  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle.  The  Clarendon  Hotel  and  Albemarle 
Street  still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now  the  gayest  and 
most  crowded  part  of  Regent  Street  found  himself  in  a 
solitude,  and  was  sometimes  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
shot  at  a  woodcock.3  On  the  north  the  Oxford  road 
ran  between  hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  to 
the  south  were  the  garden  walls  of  a  few  great  houses 
which  were  considered  as  quite  out  of  town.  On  the 
west  was  a  meadow  renowned  for  a  spring  from  which, 
long  afterward,  Conduit  Street  was  named.  On  the 
east  was  a  field  not  to  be  passed  without  a  shudder  by 
any  Rondoner  of  that  age.  There,  as  in  a  place  far 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  had  been  dug,  twenty  years 

1  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Oct.  io,  1683  ;  Jan.  19,  i68|. 

2  Stat.  1  Jac.  II.,  c.  22  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Dec.  7,  1684. 

3  Old  General  Oglethorpe,  who  died  in  1785,  used  to  boast 
that  he  had  shot  birds  here  in  Anne’s  reign.  See  Pennant’s 
London ,  and  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  for  July,  1785. 


Clarendon  House ,  Called  also  Albemarle 
House. 

From  an  old  print. 
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before,  when  the  great  plague  was  raging,  a  pit  into 
which  the  dead  carts  had  nightly  shot  corpses  by 
scores.  It  was  popularly  believed  that  the  earth  was 
deeply  tainted  with  infection,  and  could  not  be  disturbed 
without  imminent  risk  to  human  life.  No  foundations 
were  laid  there  till  two  generations  had  passed  without 
any  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  till  the  ghastly  spot 
had  long  been  surrounded  by  buildings.1 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  any 
of  the  streets  and  squares  then  bore  the  same  aspect  as 
at  present.  The  great  majority  of  the  houses,  indeed, 
have,  since  that  time,  been  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  re¬ 
built.  If  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  capital 
could  be  placed  before  us,  such  as  they  then  were,  we 
should  be  disgusted  by  their  squalid  appearance,  and 
poisoned  by  their  noisome  atmosphere. 

In  Covent  Garden  a  filthy  and  noisy  market  was  held 
close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  Fruit-women 
screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage-stalks  and  rotten 
apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the  thresholds  of  the 
Countess  of  Berkshire  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.2 

The  centre  of  Rincoln’s  Inn  Fields  was  an  open 
space  where  the  rabble  congregated  every  evening, 
within  a  few  yards  of  Cardigan  House  and  Win¬ 
chester  House,  to  hear  mountebanks  harangue,  to 
see  bears  dance,  and  to  set  dogs  at  oxen.  Rubbish 
was  shot  in  every  part  of  the  area.  Horses  were 

1  The  pest  field  will  be  seen  in  maps  of  London  as  late  as  the 
end  of  George  the  First’s  reign. 

2  See  a  very  curious  plan  of  Covent  Garden  made  about  1690, 
and  engraved  for  Smith’s  History  of  Westminster.  See  also 
Hogarth’s  Morning ,  painted  while  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
Piazza  were  still  occupied  by  people  of  fashion. 
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exercised  there.  The  beggars  were  as  noisy  and  im¬ 
portunate  as  in  the  worst  governed  cities  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  A  Lincoln’s  Inn  mumper  was  a  proverb.  The 
whole  fraternity  knew  the  arms  and  liveries  of  every 
charitably  disposed  grandee  in  the  neighborhood,  and, 
as  soon  as  his  lordship’s  coach  and  six  appeared,  came 
hopping  and  crawling  in  crowds  to  persecute  him. 
These  disorders  lasted,  in  spite  of  many  accidents,  and 
of  some  legal  proceedings,  till,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
knocked  down  and  nearly  killed  in  the  middle  of  the 
square.  Then  at  length  palisades  were  set  up,  and  a 
pleasant  garden  laid  out.1 

Saint  James’s  Square  was  a  receptacle  for  all  the  offal 
and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead  cats  and  dead  dogs  of 
Westminster.  At  one  time  a  cudgel-player  kept  the 
ring  there.  At  another  time  an  impudent  squatter 
settled  himself  there,  and  built  a  shed  for  rubbish 
under  the  windows  of  the  gilded  saloons  in  which  the 
first  magnates  of  the  realm,  Norfolk,  Ormond,  Kent, 
and  Pembroke,  gave  banquets  and  balls.  It  was  not 
till  these  nuisances  had  lasted  through  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion,  and  till  much  had  been  written  about  them,  that 

1  London  Spy  ;  Tom  Brown’s  Comical  View  of  London  and 
Westminster  ;  Turner’s  Propositions  for  the  employing  of  the 
Poor,  1678  ;  Daily  Courant  and  Daily  fournal  of  June  7,  1733  ; 
Case  of  Michael  v.  Allestree,  in  1676,  2  Levinz,  p.  172.  Michael 
had  been  run  over  by  two  horses  which  Allestree  was  breaking 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The  declaration  set  forth  that  the 
defendant  “porta  deux  chivals  ungovernable  en  un  coach,  et 
improvide,  incaute,  et  absque  debita  consideratione  ineptitud- 
inis  loci  la  eux  drive  pur  eux  faire  tractable  et  apt  pur  un  coach, 
quels  chivals,  pur  ceo  que,  per  leur  ferocite,  ue  poient  estre 
rule,  curre  sur  le  plaintiff  et  le  noie.” 
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the  inhabitants  applied  to  parliament  for  permission  to 
put  up  rails  and  to  plant  trees.1 

When  such  was  the  state  of  the  region  inhabited  by 
the  most  luxurious  portion  of  society,  we  may  easily 
believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  population  suffered 
what  would  now  be  considered  as  insupportable  griev¬ 
ances.  The  pavement  was  detestable  :  all  foreigners 
cried  shame  upon  it.  The  drainage  was  so  bad  that 
in  rainy  weather  the  gutters  soon  became  torrents. 
Several  facetious  poets  have  commemorated  the  fury 
with  which  these  black  rivulets  roared  down  Snow 
Hill  and  Tudgate  Hill,  bearing  to  Fleet  Ditch  a  vast 
tribute  of  animal  and  vegetable  filth  from  the  stalls  of 
butchers  and  green-grocers.  This  flood  was  profusely 
throwm  to  right  and  left  by  coaches  and  carts.  To 
keep  as  far  from  the  carriage-road  as  possible  was  there¬ 
fore  the  wish  of  every  pedestrian.  The  mild  and  timid 
gave  the  wall.  The  bold  and  athletic  took  it.  If  two 
roisterers  met,  they  cocked  their  hats  in  each  other’s 
faces,  and  pushed  each  other  about  till  the  weaker  was 
shoved  toward  the  kennel.  If  he  were  a  mere  bully  he 
sneaked  off,  muttering  that  he  should  find  a  time.  If 
he  were  pugnacious,  the  encounter  probably  ended  in 
a  duel  behind  Montague  House.2 

The  houses  were  not  numbered.  There  would  in- 

1  Stat.  12  Geo.  I.,  c.  25;  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  25,  March 
2,  172I;  London  Gardener ,  1712;  Evening  Post ,  March  23, 
1731.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  number  of  the  Evening 
Post ;  I  therefore  quote  it  on  the  faith  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who 
mentions  it  in  his  History  of  London. 

2  Lettres  sur  les  Anglois,  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Will¬ 
iam  the  Third  ;  Swift’s  City  Shower ;  Gay’s  Trivia.  Johnson 
used  to  relate  a  curious  conversation  which  he  had  with  his 
mother  about  giving  and  taking  the  wall. 
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deed  have  been  little  advantage  in  numbering  them  ; 
for  of  the  coachmen,  chairmen,  porters,  and  errand- 
boys  of  London,  a  very  small  proportion  could  read. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  marks  which  the  most  ignorant 
could  understand.  The  shops  were  therefore  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  painted  or  sculptured  signs,  which  gave 
a  gay  and  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets.  The  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel  lay  through  an 
endless  succession  of  Saracen’s  Heads,  Royal  Oaks, 
Blue  Bears,  and  Golden  Lambs,  which  disappeared 
when  they  were  no  longer  required  for  the  direction  of 
the  common  people. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  tbe  difficulty  and 
danger  of  walking  about  London  became  serious  in¬ 
deed.  The  garret  windows  were  opened,  and  pails 
were  emptied,  with  little  regard  to  those  who  were 
passing  below.  Falls,  bruises,  and  broken  bones  were 
of  constant  occurrence.  For,  till  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of  the  streets  were 
left  in  profound  darkness.  Thieves  and  robbers  plied 
their  trade  with  impunity  :  yet  they  were  hardly  so 
terrible  to  peaceable  citizens  as  another  class  of  ruf¬ 
fians.  It  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  dissolute  young 
gentlemen  to  swagger  by  night  about  the  town,  break¬ 
ing  windows,  upsetting  sedans,  beating  quiet  men,  and 
offering  rude  caresses  to  pretty  women.  Several 
dynasties  of  these  tyrants  had,  since  the  Restoration, 
domineered  over  the  streets.  The  Muns  and  Tityre 
Tus  had  given  place  to  the  Hectors,  and  the  Hectors 
had  been  recently  succeeded  by  the  Scourers.  At  a 
later  period  arose  the  Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and  the 
yet  more  dreaded  name  of  Mohawk.1  The  machinery 

1  Oldham’s  Imitation  of  the  3d  Satire  of  fuvenal,  1682  ;  Shad- 
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for  keeping  the  peace  was  utterly  contemptible.  There 
was  an  act  of  Common  Council  which  provided  that 
more  than  a  thousand  watchmen  should  be 
London!  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  city,  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sunrise,  and  that  every  inhabitant 
should  take  his  turn  of  duty.  But  this  act  was  negli¬ 
gently  executed.  Few  of  those  who  were  summoned 
left  their  homes  ;  and  those  few  generally  found  it  more 
agreeable  to  tipple  in  ale-houses  than  to  pace  the 
streets.2 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  began  a  great  change  in 
the  police  of  London,  a  change  which  has 
London6  °f  perhaps  added  as  much  to  the  happiness  of 
the  body  of  the  people  as  revolutions  of 
much  greater  fame.  An  ingenious  projector,  named 
Bdward  Heming,  obtained  letters-patent  conveying  to 
him,  for  a  term  of  years,  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting 
up  London.  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  considera¬ 
tion,  to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  on  moon¬ 
less  nights,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  from 
six  to  twelve  of  the  clock.  Those  who  now  see  the 


well’s  Scourers ,  1690.  Many  other  authorities  will  readily 
occur  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  popular  literature  of 
that  and  the  succeeding  generation.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
some  of  the  Tityre  Tus,  like  good  Cavaliers,  broke  Milton’s 
windows  shortly  after  the  Restoration.  I  am  confident  that  he 
was  thinking  of  those  pests  of  London  when  he  dictated  the 
noble  lines : 

“  And  in  luxurious  cities,  when  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 

And  injury  and  outrage,  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine.” 

'J  Seymour’s  London. 
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capital  all  the  year  round,  from  dusk  to  dawn,  blazing 
with  a  splendor  beside  which  the  illuminations  for  La 
Hogue  and  Blenheim  would  have  looked  pale,  may 
perhaps  smile  to  think  of  Heming’s  lanterns,  w'hich 
glimmered  feebly  before  one  house  in  ten  during  a 
small  part  of  one  night  in  three.  But  such  was  not  the 
feeling  of  his  contemporaries.  His  scheme  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  applauded,  and  furiously  attacked.  The 
friends  of  improvement  extolled  him  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  benefactors  of  his  city.  What,  they  asked,  wrere 
the  boasted  inventions  of  Archimedes,  when  compared 
with  the  achievement  of  the  man  who  had  turned  the 
nocturnal  shades  into  noonday  ?  In  spite  of  these  elo¬ 
quent  eulogies  the  cause  of  darkness  was  not  left  unde¬ 
fended.  There  were  fools  in  that  age  who  opposed  the 
introduction  of  what  was  called  the  new  light  as  stren¬ 
uously  as  fools  in  our  age  have  opposed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vaccination  and  railroads,  as  strenuously  as  the 
fools  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  history  doubtless 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  plough  and  of  alpha¬ 
betical  writing.  Many  years  after  the  date  of  Heming’s 
patent  there  were  extensive  districts  in  which  no  lamp 
was  seen.1 

We  may  easily  imagine  what,  in  such  times,  must 
have  been  the  state  of  the  quarters  of  London  which 

whitefriars  were  peopled  by  the  outcasts  of  society. 

Among  those  quarters  one  had  attained  a 
scandalous  pre-eminence.  On  the  confines  of  the  City 
and  the  Temple  had  been  founded,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  House  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distinguished  by 
their  white  hoods.  The  precinct  of  this  house  had, 

1  Anglia  Metropolis ,  1690,  Sec.  17,  entitled  “  Of  the  New 
Lights”;  Seymour’s  London. 
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before  the  Reformation,  been  a  sanctuary  for  criminals, 
and  still  retained  the  privilege  of  protecting  debtors 
from  arrest.  Insolvents  consequently  were  to  be  found 
in  every  dwelling,  from  cellar  to  garret.  Of  these  a 
large  proportion  were  knaves  and  libertines,  and  were 
followed  to  their  asylum  by  women  more  abandoned 
than  themselves.  The  civil  power  was  unable  to  keep 
order  in  a  district  swarming  with  such  inhabitants  ; 
and  thus  Whitefriars  became  the  favorite  resort  of  all 
who  wished  to  be  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of 
the  law.  Though  the  immunities  legally  belonging  to 
the  place  extended  only  to  cases  of  debt,  cheats,  false 
witnesses,  forgers,  and  highwaymen  found  refuge 
there.  For  amidst  a  rabble  so  desperate  no  peace 
officer’s  life  was  in  safety.  At  the  cry  of  “  Rescue,” 
bullies  with  swords  and  cudgels,  and  termagant  hags 
with  spits  and  broomsticks,  poured  forth  by  hundreds  ; 
and  the  intruder  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped  back  into 
Fleet  Street,  hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped  upon. 
Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief-justice  of  England  could 
not  be  executed  without  the  help  of  a  company  of 
musketeers.  Such  relics  of  the  barbarism  of  the  dark¬ 
est  ages  were  to  be  found  within  a  short  walk  of  the 
chambers  where  Somers  was  studying  history  and  law, 
of  the  chapel  where  Tillotson  was  preaching,  of  the 
coffee-house  where  Dryden  was  passing  judgment  on 
poems  and  plays,  and  of  the  hall  where  the  Royal 
Society  was  examining  the  astronomical  system  of 
Isaac  Newton.1 

Each  of  the  two  cities  which  made  up  the  capital  of 
England  had  its  own  centre  of  attraction.  In  the 

1  Stowe’s  Survey  of  London  ;  Shadweli’s  Squire  of  Alsatia; 
Ward’s  London  Spy  ;  Stat.  8  and  9,  Gul.  III.,  c.  27. 
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metropolis  of  commerce  the  point  of  convergence  was 
the  Exchange  ;  in  the  metropolis  of  fashion  the  Palace. 

But  the  Palace  did  not  retain  its  influence 
The  court.  long  as  the  Exchange.  The  Revolution 

completely  altered  the  relations  between  the  court  and 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  by  degrees  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  King,  in  his  individual  capacity,  had 
very  little  to  give  ;  that  coronets  and  garters,  bishoprics 
and  embassies,  lordships  of  the  Treasury  and  tellerships 
of  the  Exchequer,  nay,  even  charges  in  the  royal  stud 
and  bedchamber,  were  really  bestowed,  not  by  him,  but 
by  his  advisers.  Every  ambitious  and  covetous  man 
perceived  that  he  would  consult  his  own  interest  far 
better  by  acquiring  the  dominion  of  a  Cornish  borough, 
and  by  rendering  good  service  to  the  ministry  during  a 
critical  session,  than  by  becoming  the  companion,  or 
even  the  minion,  of  his  prince.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
antechambers,  not  of  George  the  First  and  of  George 
the  Second,  but  of  Walpole  and  of  Pelham,  that  the 
daily  crowd  of  courtiers  was  to  be  found.  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked  that  the  same  Revolution,  which  made 
it  impossible  that  our  kings  should  use  the  patronage 
of  the  state  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their 
personal  predilections,  gave  us  several  kings  unfitted 
by  their  education  and  habits  to  be  gracious  and  affable 
hosts.  They  had  been  born  and  bred  on  the  Continent. 
They  never  felt  themselves  at  home  in  our  island.  If 
they  spoke  our  language,  they  spoke  it  inelegantly  and 
with  effort.  Our  national  character  they  never  fully 
understood.  Our  national  manners  they  hardly  at¬ 
tempted  to  acquire.  The  most  important  part  of  their 
duty  they  performed  better  than  any  ruler  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them  :  for  they  governed  strictly  according  to 
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law  :  but  they  could  not  be  the  first  gentlemen  of  the 
realm,  the  heads  of  polite  society.  If  ever  they  unbent, 
it  was  in  a  very  small  circle  where  hardly  an  English 
face  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  they  were  ‘never  so  happy 
as  when  they  could  escape  for  a  summer  to  their  native 
land.  They  had  indeed  their  days  of  reception  for  our 
nobility  and  gentry ;  but  the  reception  was  mere  matter 
of  form,  and  became  at  last  as  solemn  a  ceremony  as  a 
funeral. 

Not  such  was  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Whitehall,  when  he  dwelt  there,  was  the  focus  of 
political  intrigues  and  of  fashionable  gayety.  Half  the 
jobbing  and  half  the  flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on 
under  his  roof.  Whoever  could  make  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  the  prince,  or  could  secure  the  good  offices  of 
the  mistress,  might  hope  to  rise  in  the  world  without 
rendering  any  service  to  the  government,  without  being 
even  known  by  sight  to  any  minister  of  state.  This 
courtier  got  a  frigate,  and  that  a  company  ;  a  third, 
the  pardon  of  a  rich  offender  ;  a  fourth,  a  lease  of 
crown-land  on  easy  terms.  If  the  King  notified  his 
pleasure  that  a  briefless  lawyer  should  be  made  a  judge, 
or  that  a  libertine  baronet  should  be  made  a  peer,  the 
gravest  counsellors,  after  a  little  murmuring,  sub¬ 
mitted.1  Interest,  therefore,  drew  a  constant  press  of 
suitors  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  and  those  gates 
always  stood  wide.  The  King  kept  open  house  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  for  the  good  society  of  London, 
the  extreme  Whigs  only  excepted.  Hardly  any  gentle¬ 
man  had  any  difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  the  royal 

1  See  Sir  Roger  North’s  account  of  the  way  in  which  Wright 
was  made  a  Judge,  and  Clarendon’s  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Sir  George  Savile  was  made  a  peer. 
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presence.  The  levee  was  exactly  what  the  word  im¬ 
ports.  Some  men  of  quality  came  every  morning  to 
stand  round  their  master,  to  chat  with  him  while  his 
wig  was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied,  and  to  accompany 
him  in  his  early  walk  through  the  Park.  All  persons 
who  had  been  properly  introduced  might,  without  any 
special  invitation  go  and  see  him  dine,  sup,  dance,  and 
play  at  hazard,  and  might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  tell  stories,  which,  indeed,  he  told  remarkably  well, 
about  his  flight  from  Worcester,  and  about  the  miser}" 
which  he  had  endured  when  he  was  a  state- prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  canting,  meddling  preachers  of 
Scotland.  By-standers  whom  His  Majesty  recognized 
often  came  in  for  a  courteous  wTord.  This  proved  a  far 
more  successful  kingcraft  than  any  that  his  father  or 
grandfather  had  practised.  It  was  not  easy  for  the 
most  austere  Republican  of  the  school  of  Marvel  to  re¬ 
sist  the  fascination  of  so  much  good  humor  and  affa¬ 
bility  ;  and  many  a  veteran  Cavalier,  in  whose  heart  the 
remembrance  of  unrequited  sacrifices  and  services  had 
been  festering  during  twenty  years,  was  compensated 
in  one  moment  for  wounds  and  sequestrations  by  his 
sovereign’s  kind  nod,  and  “  God  bless  you,  my  old 
friend  !  ” 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  staple  of  news. 
Whenever  there  was  a  rumor  that  anything  important 
had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen,  people  hastened 
thither  to  obtain  intelligence  from  the  fountain-head. 
The  galleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a  modern 
club-room  at  an  anxious  time.  They  were  full  of  peo¬ 
ple  inquiring  whether  the  Dutch  mail  was  in,  what 
tidings  the  express  from  France  had  brought,  whether 
John  Sobiesky  had  beaten  the  Turks,  whether  the  Doge 
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of  Genoa  was  really  at  Paris.  These  were  matters  about 
which  it  was  safe  to  talk  aloud.  But  there  were  subjects 
concerning  which  information  was  asked  and  given  in 
whispers.  Had  Halifax  got  the  better  of  Rochester  ? 
Was  there  to  be  a  Parliament  ?  Was  the  Duke  of  York 
really  going  to  Scotland  ?  Had  Monmouth  really 
been  summoned  from  the  Hague  ?  Men  tried  to  read 
the  countenance  of  every  minister  as  he  went  through 
the  throng  to  and  from  the  royal  closet.  All  sorts  of 
auguries  were  drawn  from  the  tone  in  which  His 
Majesty  spoke  to  the  Lord  President,  or  from  the  laugh 
with  which  His  Majesty  honored  a  jest  of  the  Bord 
Privy  Seal  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  hopes  and  fears 
inspired  by  such  slight  indications  had  spread  to  all 
the  coffee-houses  from  Saint  James’s  to  the  Tower.1 

The  coffee-house  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory 
mention.  It  might  indeed  at  that  time  have  been  not 
improperly  called  a  most  important  political 
houses^6"  institution.  No  Parliament  had  sat  for 
years.  The  municipal  council  of  the  City 
had  ceased  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  citizens.  Public 
meetings,  harangues,  resolutions,  and  the  rest  of  the 
modern  machinery  of  agitation  had  not  yet  come  into 
fashion.  Nothing  resembling  the  modern  newspaper 
existed.  In  such  circumstances  the  coffee-houses  were 
the  chief  organs  through  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  metropolis  vented  itself. 

1  The  sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  information 
about  the  state  of  the  court  are  too  numerous  to  recapitulate. 
Among  them  are  the  Despatches  of  Barillon,  Vau  Citters,  Rou- 
quillo,  and  Adda,  The  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo ,  the 
works  of  Roger  North,  the  Diaries  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and 
Teonge,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont  and  Reresby. 
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The  first  of  these  establishments  had  been  set  up,  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a  Turkey  merchant, 
who  had  acquired  among  the  Mohammedans  a  taste  for 
their  favorite  beverage.  The  convenience  of  being  able 
to  make  appointments  in  any  part  of  the  town,  and  of 
being  able  to  pass  evenings  socially  at  a  very  small 
charge,  was  so  great  that  the  fashion  spread  fast.  Every 
man  of  the  upper  or  middle  class  went  daily  to  his 
coffee-house  to  learn  the  news  and  to  discuss  it.  Every 
coffee-house  had  one  or  more  orators  to  whose  elo¬ 
quence  the  crowd  listened  with  admiration,  and  who 
soon  became,  what  the  journalists  of  our  time  have  been 
called,  a  fourth  Estate  of  the  realm.  The  court  had 
long  seen  with  uneasiness  the  growth  of  this  new  power 
in  the  state.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  during 
Danby’s  administration,  to  close  the  coffee-houses. 
But  men  of  all  parties  missed  their  usual  places  of  re¬ 
sort  so  much  that  there  was  a  universal  outcry.  The 
government  did  not  venture,  in  opposition  to  a  feeling  so 
strong  and  general,  to  enforce  a  regulation  of  which  the 
legality  might  well  be  questioned.  Since  that  time  ten 
years  had  elapsed,  and  during  those  years  the  number 
and  influence  of  the  coffee-houses  had  been  constantly 
increasing.  Foreigners  remarked  that  the  coffee-house 
was  that  which  especially  distinguished  Eoudon  from 
all  other  cities  ;  that  the  coffee-house  was  the  Eon- 
doner’s  home,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  find  a 
gentleman  commonly  asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in 
Fleet  Street  or  Chancery  Fane,  but  whether  he  fre¬ 
quented  the  Grecian  or  the  Rainbow.  Nobody  -was 
excluded  from  these  places  who  laid  down  his  penny  at 
the  bar.  Yet  every  rank  and  profession,  and  every 
shade  of  religious  and  political  opinion,  had  its  own 
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headquarters.  There  were  houses  near  Saint  James’s 
Park  where  fops  congregated,  their  heads  and  shoul¬ 
ders  covered  with  black  or  flaxen  wigs,  not  less  ample 
than  those  which  are  now  worn  by  the  Chancellor  and 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  wig 
came  from  Paris  ;  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  fine  gentle¬ 
man’s  ornaments,  his  embroidered  coat,  his  fringed 
gloves,  and  the  tassel  which  upheld  his  pantaloons. 
The  conversation  was  in  that  dialect  which,  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  fashionable  circles,  con¬ 
tinued,  in  the  mouth  of  Ford  Foppitigtou,  to  excite  the 
mirth  of  theatres.1  The  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a 
perfumer’s  shop.  Tobacco  in  any  other  form  than  that 
of  richly  scented  snuff  was  held  in  abomination.  If 
any  clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  house,  called 
for  a  pipe,  the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  and  the 
short  answers  of  the  waiters  soon  convinced  him  that 
he  had  better  go  somewhere  else.  Nor,  indeed,  would 
he  have  had  far  to  go.  For,  in  general,  the  coffee- 
rooms  reeked  with  tobacco  like  a  guard-room  ;  and 
strangers  sometimes  expressed  their  surprise  that  so 
many  people  should  leave  their  own  firesides  to  sit  in 
the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and  stench.  Nowhere  was 
the  smoking  more  constant  than  at  Will’s.  That  cele¬ 
brated  house,  situated  between  Covent  Garden  and 
Bow  Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  letters.  There  the 
talk  was  about  poetical  justice  and  the  unities  of  place 

1  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was  that,  in  a  large  class 
of  words,  the  O  was  pronounced  like  A.  Thus  Lord  was  pro¬ 
nounced  Lard.  See  Vanbrugh’s  Relapse.  Lord  Sunderland 
was  a  great  master  of  this  court  tune,  as  Roger  North  calls  it  ; 
and  Titus  Oates  affected'  it  in  the  hope  of  passing  for  a  fine 
gentleman.  Examen,  77,  254. 
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and  time.  There  was  a  faction  for  Perrault  and  the 
moderns,  a  faction  for  Boileau  and  the  ancients.  One 
group  debated  whether  Paradise  Tost  ought  not  to 
have  been  in  rhyme.  To  another  an  envious  poetaster 
demonstrated  that  Venice  Preserved  ought  to  have 
been  hooted  from  the  stage.  Under  no  roof  was  a 
greater  variety  of  figures  to  be  seen.  There  were  earls 
in  stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cassocks  and  bands, 
pert  Templars,  sheepish  lads  from  the  universities, 
translators  and  index-makers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze. 

The  great  press  was  to  get  near  the  chair  where 
John  Dryden  sat.  In  winter  that  chair  was  always  in 
the  warmest  nook  by  the  fire  ;  in  summer  it  stood  in 
the  balcony.  To  bow  to  the  Taureate,  and  to  hear  his 
opinion  of  Racine’s  last  tragedy  or  of  Bossu’s  treatise 
on  epic  poetry,  was  thought  a  privilege.  A  pinch  from 
his  snuffbox  was  an  honor  sufficient  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  young  enthusiast.  There  were  coffee-houses  where 
the  first  medical  men  might  be  consulted.  Doctor 
John  Radcliffe,  who,  in  the  year  1685,  rose  to  the 
largest  practice  in  London,  came  daily,  at  the  hour 
when  the  Exchange  was  full,  from  his  house  in  Bow 
Street,  then  a  fashionable  part  of  the  capital,  to  Garra- 
way’s,  and  was  to  be  found,  surrounded  by  surgeons 
and  apothecaries,  at  a  particular  table.  There  were 
Puritan  coffee-houses  where  no  oath  was  heard,  and 
where  lank-haired  men  discussed  election  and  reproba¬ 
tion  through  their  noses1;  Jew  coffee-houses,  where 

1  Lettres  sur  les  Anglois  ;  Tom  Brown’s  Tour ;  Ward’s 
London  Spy  ;  The  Character  of  a  Coffee-house,  1673  ;  Rules  and 
Orders  of  the  Coffee-house ,  1674 ;  Coffee-houses  Vindicated , 
1675  ;  A  Satyr  against  Coffee  ;  North’s  Examen,  138 ;  Life  of 
Guildford ,  152  ;  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North ,  149  ;  Life  of  Dr. 


View  of  the  Cock  and  Pie  Public  House  in 
Drury  Lane. 

From  a  drawing  by  S.  Rawle. 
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dark-eyed  money-changers  from  Venice  and  from 
Amsterdam  greeted  each  other  ;  and  Popish  coffee¬ 
houses  where,  as  good  Protestants  believed,  Jesuits 
planned,  over  their  cups,  another  great  fire,  and  cast 
silver  bullets  to  shoot  the  King. 

These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small  share  in  form¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  Londoner  of  that  age.  He 
was  indeed,  a  different  being  from  the  rustic  English¬ 
man.  There  was  not  then  the  intercourse  which  now 
exists  between  the  two  classes.  Only  very  great  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  year  between  town 
and  country.  Few  esquires  came  to  the  capital  thrice 
in  their  lives.  Nor  was  it  yet  the  practice  of  all  citizens 
in  easy  circumstances  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
fields  and  woods  during  some  weeks  of  every  summer. 
A  cockney,  in  a  rural  village,  was  stared  at  as  much  as 
if  he  had  intruded  into  a  kraal  of  Hottentots.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  lord  of  a  Lincolnshire  or  Shrop¬ 
shire  manor  appeared  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was  as  easily 
distinguished  from  the  resident  population  as  a  Turk 
or  a  Lascar.  His  dress,  his  gait,  his  accent,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  gazed  at  the  shops,  stumbled  into  the 
gutters,  ran  against  the  porters,  and  stood  under  the 
water- spouts,  marked  him  out  as  an  excellent  subject 
for  the  operations  of  swindlers  and  banterers.  Bullies 
jostled  him  into  the  kennel.  Hackney  coachmen 
splashed  him  from  head  to  foot.  Thieves  explored  with 
perfect  security  the  huge  pockets  of  his  horseman’s 
coat,  while  he  stood  entranced  by  the  splendor  of  the 

Radcliffe,  published  by  Curll  in  1715.  The  liveliest  description 
of  Will’s  is  in  the  City  and  Country  Mouse.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  passage  about  the  influence  of  the  coffee-house  orators  in 
Halstead’s  Succinct  Genealogies ,  printed  in  1685. 
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Lord  Mayor’s  show.  Money-droppers,  sore  from  the 
cart’s  tail,  introduced  themselves  to  him,  and  appeared 
to  him  the  most  honest  friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  Painted  women,  the  refuse  of  Lewkner 
Lane  and  Whetstone  Park,  passed  themselves  on  him 
for  countesses  and  maids  of  honor.  If  he  asked  his 
way  to  Saint  James’s,  his  informants  sent  him  to  Mile 
End.  If  he  went  into  a  shop,  he  was  instantly  dis¬ 
cerned  to  be  a  fit  purchaser  of  everything  that  nobody 
else  would  buy,  of  second-hand  embroidery,  copper 
rings,  and  watches  that  would  not  go.  If  he  rambled 
into  any  fashionable  coffee-house,  he  became  a  mark 
for  the  insolent  derision  of  fops  and  the  grave  waggery 
of  Templars.  Enraged  and  mortified,  he  soon  returned 
to  his  mansion,  and  there,  in  the  homage  of  his  tenants 
and  the  conversation  of  his  boon-companions,  found 
consolation  for  the  vexations  and  humiliations  which 
he  had  undergone.  There  he  was  once  more  a  great 
man,  and  saw  nothing  above  himself  except  when  at 
the  assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  near  the 
judge,  or  when  at  the  muster  of  the  militia  he  saluted 
the  lord-lieutenant. 

The  chief  cause  which  made  the  fusion  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  elements  of  society  so  imperfect  was  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  our  ancestors  found  in  pass- 
uaveih'ng  °f  ino  fr°m  place  to  place.  Of  all  inventions, 
the  alphabet  and  the  printing-press  alone 
excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have 
done  most  for  the  civilization  of  our  species.  Every 
improvement  of  the  means  of  locomotion  benefits  man¬ 
kind  morally  and  intellectually  as  well  as  materially, 
and  not  only  facilitates  the  interchange  of  the  various 
productions,  of  nature  and  art,  but  tends  to  remove 
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national  and  provincial  antipathies,  and  to  bind  to¬ 
gether  all  the  branches  of  the  great  human  family.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  hondon 
were,  for  almost  every  practical  purpose,  farther  from 
Reading  than  they  now  are  from  Edinburgh,  and 
farther  from  Edinburgh  than  they  now  are  from  Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second  were  not,  it  is 
true,  quite  unacquainted  with  that  principle  which  has, 
in  our  own  time,  produced  an  unprecedented  revolution 
in  human  affairs,  which  has  enabled  navies  to  advance 
in  face  of  wind  and  tide,  and  brigades  of  troops,  attended 
by  all  their  baggage  and  artillery,  to  traverse  kingdoms 
at  a  pace  equal  to  that  of  the  fleetest  race- horse.  The 
Marquess  of  Worcester  had  recently  observed  the  ex¬ 
pansive  power  of  moisture  rarefied  by  heat.  After 
many  experiments  he  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
rude  steam-engine,  which  he  called  a  fire  water-work, 
and  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and  most 
forcible  instrument  of  propulsion.1  But  the  Marquess 
was  suspected  to  be  a  madman,  and  known  to  be  a 
Papist.  His  inventions,  therefore,  found  no  favorable 
reception.  His  fire  water- work  might,  perhaps,  furnish 
matter  for  conversation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  was  not  applied  to  any  practical  purpose. 
There  were  no  railways,  except  a  few  made  of  timber, 
on  which  coals  were  carried  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Northumbrian  pits  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.3  There 
was  very  little  internal  communication  by  water.  A 
few  attempts  had  been  made  to  deepen  and  embank  the 
natural  streams,  but  with  slender  success.  Hardly  a 
single  navigable  canal  had  been  even  projected.  The 

1  Century  of  Inventions ,  1663,  No.  68. 

2  North’s  Life  of  Guildford ,  136. 
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English  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  with 
mingled  admiration  and  despair  of  the  immense  trench 
by  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  made  a  junction 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  They 
little  thought  that  their  country  would,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  be  intersected,  at  the  cost  of 
private  adventurers,  by  artificial  rivers  making  up  more 
than  four  times  the  length  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn, 
and  the  Trent  together. 

It  was  by  the  highways  that  both  travellers  and 
goods  generally  passed  from  place  to  place  ;  and  those 
highways  appear  to  have  been  far  worse 
s0f  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
degree  of  wealth  and  civilization  which  the 
nation  had  even  then  attained.  On  the  best  lines  of 
communication  the  ruts  were  deep,  the  descents  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  the  way  often  such  as  it  was  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  distinguish,  in  the  dusk,  from  the  unenclosed 
heath  and  fen  which  lay  on  both  sides.  Ralph 
Thoresby,  the  antiquary,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
way  on  the  great  North  road,  between  Barnby  Moor  and 
Tuxford,  and  actually  lost  his  way  between  Doncaster 
and  York.1  Pepys  and  his  wife,  travelling  in  their 
own  coach,  lost  their  way  between  Newbury  and 
Reading.  In  the  course  of  the  same  tour  they  lost 
their  way  near  Salisbury,  and  were  in  danger  of  having 
to  pass  the  night  on  the  plain.2  It  was  only  in  fine 
weather  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  avail¬ 
able  for  wheeled  vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay  deep  on 
the  right  and  the  left  ;  and  only  a  narrow  track  of  firm 
ground  rose  above  the  quagmire.3  At  such  times  ob- 

•  1  Thoresby’s  Diary ,  Oct.  21,  1680;  Aug.  3,  1712. 

2  Pepys’s  Diary,  June  12  and  16,  1668.  3  Ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1660. 
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structions  and  quarrels  were  frequent,  and  tlie  path  was 
sometimes  blocked  up  during  a  long  time  by  carriers, 
neither  of  whom  would  break  the  way.  It  happened 
almost  every  day  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team 
of  cattle  could  be  procured  from  some  neighboring 
farm  to  tug  them  out  of  the  slough.  But  in  bad  sea¬ 
sons  the  traveller  had  to  encounter  inconveniences  still 
more  serious.  Thoresby,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  between  Leeds  and  the  capital,  has  recorded, 
in  his  Diary ,  such  a  series  of  perils  and  disasters  as 
might  suffice  for  a  journey  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  or  to 
the  Desert  of  Sahara.  On  one  occasion  he  learned  that 
the  floods  were  out  between  Ware  and  London,  that 
passengers  had  to  swim-  for  their  lives,  and  that  a 
higgler  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  tidings  he  turned  out  of  the  high¬ 
road,  and  was  conducted  across  some  meadows,  where 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the  saddle-skirts  in 
water.1 2  In  the  course  of  another  journey  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the 
Trent.  He  was  afterward  detained  at  Stamford  four 
days,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then 
ventured  to  proceed  only  because  fourteen  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  going  up  in  a  body 
to  Parliament  with  guides  and  numerous  attendants, 
took  him  into  their  company.”  On  the  roads  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  travellers  were  in  constant  fear  for  their  necks, 
and  were  frequently  compelled  to  alight  and  lead  their 
beasts.3  The  great  route  through  Wales  to  Holyhead 

1  Thoresby’s  Diary,  May  17,  1695. 

2 Ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1708. 

3  Tour  in  Derbyshire ,  by  T.  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  1662  ;  Cotton’s  Angler,  1676. 
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was  in  such  a  state  that,  in  1685,  a  viceroy,  going  to 
Ireland,  was  five  hours  in  travelling  fourteen  miles, 
from  Saint  Asaph  to  Conway.  Between  Conway  and 
Beaumaris  he  was  forced  to  walk  great  part  of  the  way  ; 
and  his  lady  was  carried  in  a  litter.  His  coach  was, 
with  much  difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many  hands, 
brought  after  him  entire.  In  general,  carriages  were 
taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne,  on  the  shoulders 
of  stout  Welsh  peasants,  to  the  Menai  Straits.1  In 
some  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  none  but  the  strongest 
horses  could,  in  winter,  get  through  the  bog,  in  which, 
at  every  step,  they  sank  deep.  The  markets  were 
often  inaccessible  during  several  months.  It  is  said 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  sometimes  suffered  to 
rot  in  one  place,  while  in  another  place,  distant  only  a 
few  miles,  the  supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.  The 
wheeled  carriages  were,  in  this  district,  generally  pulled 
by  oxen.2  When  Prince  George  of  Denmark  visited 
the  stately  mansion  of  Petworth  in  wet  weather,  he  was 
six  hours  in  going  nine  miles  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  a  body  of  sturdy  hinds  should  be  on  each  side  of 
his  coach,  in  order  to  prop  it.  Of  the  carriages  which 
conveyed  his  retinue,  several  wTere  upset  and  injured. 
A  letter  from  one  of  the  party  has  been  preserved,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  courtier  complains  that,  during 
fourteen  hours,  he  never  once  alighted,  except  when 
his  coach  was  overturned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.3 

One  chief  cause  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  seems  to 

1  Correspondence  of  Henry ,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Dec.  30, 
1685;  Jan.  1,  1686. 

2  Postlethwaite’s  Dictionary,  Roads;  “History  of  Hawk- 
hurst,”  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britan nica. 

3  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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have  been  the  defective  state  of  the  law.  Every  parish 
was  bound  to  repair  the  highways  which  passed  through 
it.  The  peasantry  were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous 
labor  six  days  in  the  year.  If  this  was  not  sufficient, 
hired  labor  was  employed,  and  the  expense  was  met  by 
a  parochial  rate.  That  a  route  connecting  two  great 
towns,  which  have  a  large  and  thriving  trade  with 
each  other,  should  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
rural  population  scattered  between  them,  is  obviously 
unjust  ;  and  this  injustice  was  peculiarly  glaring  in  the 
case  of  the  great  North  road,  which  traversed  very  poor 
and  thinly  inhabited  districts,  and  joined  very  rich  and 
populous  districts.  Indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  parishes  of  Huntingdonshire  to  mend  a  highway 
worn  by  the  constant  traffic  between  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  London.  Soon  after  the  Restoration 
this  grievance  attracted  the  notice  of  Parliament  ;  and 
an  act,  the  first  of  our  many  turnpike  acts,  was  passed, 
imposing  a  small  toll  on  travellers  and  goods,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  some  parts  of  this  important  line  of 
communication  in  good  repair. 1  This  innovation,  how¬ 
ever,  excited  many  murmurs  ;  and  the  other  great  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  capital  were  long  left  under  the  old  system. 
A  change  was  at  length  affected,  but  not  without  much 
difficulty.  For  unjust  and  absurd  taxation  to  which 
men  are  accustomed  is  often  borne  far  more  willingly 
than  the  most  reasonable  impost  which  is  new.  It  was 
not  till  many  toll-bars  had  been  violently  pulled  down,2 

'  15  Car.  II.,  c.  1. 

2  The  evils  of  the  old  system  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  many 
petitions  which  appear  in  the  Commons'  Journal  of  i72f.  How 
fierce  an  opposition  was  offered  to  the  new  system  may  be 
learned  from  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  of  1749. 

VOL.  II— 4. 
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till  the  troops  had  in  many  districts  been  forced  to  act 
against  the  people,  and  till  much  blood  had  been  shed, 
that  a  good  system  was  introduced.  By  slow  degrees 
reason  triumphed  over  prejudice  ;  and  our  island  is  now 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  near  thirty  thousand  miles 
of  turnpike  road. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second,  generally  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  by  stage- wagons.  In  the  straw  of  these 
vehicles  nestled  a  crowd  of  passengers,  who  could  not 
afford  to  travel  by  coach  or  on  horseback,  and  who 
were  prevented  by  infirmity,  or  by  the  weight  of  their 
luggage,  from  going  on  foot.  The  expense  of  transmit¬ 
ting  heavy  goods  in  this  way  was  enormous.  From 
London  to  Birmingham  the  charge  was  seven  pounds 
a  ton ;  from  London  to  Kxeter,  twelve  pounds  a  ton. 1 
This  was  about  fifteen  pence  a  ton  for  every  mile,  more 
by  a  third  than  was  afterward  charged  on  turnpike 
roads,  and  fifteen  times  what  is  now  demanded  by  rail¬ 
way  companies.  The  cost  of  conveyance  amounted  to 
a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  useful  articles.  Coal  in 
particular  was  never  seen  except  in  the  districts  where 
it  was  produced,  or  in  the  districts  to  which  it  could  be 
carried  by  sea,  and  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  the 
south  of  England  by  the  name  of  sea-coal. 

On  by-roads,  and  generally  throughout  the  country 
north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter,  goods  were  carried 
by  long  trains  of  pack-horses.  These  strong  and  patient 
beasts,  the  breed  of  which  is  now  extinct,  were  attended 
by  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to  have  borne  much  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers.  A  traveller  of 
humble  condition  often  found  it  convenient  to  perform 

1  Postlethwaite’s  Did.,  Roads. 
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a  journey  mounted  on  a  pack-saddle  between  two 
baskets,  under  the  care  of  these  hardy  guides.  The 
expense  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  was  small.  But 
the  caravan  moved  at  a  foot’s  pace  ;  and  in  winter  the 
cold  was  often  insupportable. 1 

The  rich  commonly  travelled  in  their  own  carriages, 
with  at  least  four  horses.  Cotton,  the  facetious  poet, 
attempted  to  go  from  London  to  the  Peak  with  a  single 
pair,  but  found  at  Saint  Albans  that  the  journey  would 
be  insupportably  tedious,  and  altered  his  plan.2  A 
coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen,  except  as  part 
of  some  pageant.  The  frequent  mention,  therefore,  of 
such  equipages  in  old  books  is  likely  to  mislead  us. 
We  attribute  to  magnificence  what  was  really  the  effect 
of  a  very  disagreeable  necessity.  People,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  travelled  with  six  horses,  be¬ 
cause  with  a  smaller  number  there  was  great  danger  of 
sticking  fast  in  the  mire.  Nor  were  even  six  horses 
always  sufficient.  Vanbrugh,  in  the  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration,  described  with  great  humor  the  way  in  which 
a  country  gentleman,  newly  chosen  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  went  up  to  London.  On  that  occasion  all  the 
exertions  of  six  beasts,  two  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  plough,  could  not  save  the  family  coach  from 
being  imbedded  in  a  quagmire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  improved. 
During  the  3^ears  which  immediately  followed  the  Res¬ 
toration,  a  diligence  ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in 
two  days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Beaconsfield.  At 

1  Loidis  and  Elmete ;  Marshall’s  Rural  Economy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1739  Roderic  Random  came  from  Scotland  to  New¬ 
castle  on  a  pack-horse. 

2  Cotton’s  Epistle  to  J.  Bradshaw. 
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length,  in  the  spring  of  1669,  a  great  and  daring  in¬ 
novation  was  attempted.  It  was  announced  that  a 
vehicle,  described  as  the  Flying  Coach,  would 
stage-  perform  the  whole  iourne}^  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  This  spirited  undertaking 
was  solemnly  considered  and  sanctioned  by  the  heads 
of  the  university,  and  appears  to  have  excited  the  same 
sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our  own  time  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  railway.  The  Vice-chancellor,  by 
a  notice  affixed  in  all  public  places,  prescribed  the  hour 
and  place  of  departure.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
was  complete.  At  six  in  the  morning  the  carriage  be¬ 
gan  to  move  from  before  the  ancient  front  of  All  Souls 
College  ;  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventurous 
gentlemen  who  had  run  the  first  risk  were  safely  de¬ 
posited  at  their  inn  in  London . 1  The  emulation  of  the 
sister  university  was  moved  ;  and  soon  a  diligence 
was  set  up  which  in  one  day  carried  passengers  from 
Cambridge  to  the  capital.  At  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  flying  carriages  ran  thrice  a 
week  from  London  to  the  chief  towns.  But  no  stage¬ 
coach,  indeed  no  stage- wagon,  appears  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  farther  north  than  York,  or  farther  west  than 
Exeter.  The  ordinary  day’s  journey  of  a  flying  coach 
was  about  fifty  miles  in  the  summer  ;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights  long,  little 
more  than  thirty.  The  Chester  coach,  the  York  coach, 
and  the  Exeter  coach  generally  reached  London  in  four 
days  during  the  fine  season,  but  at  Christmas  not  till 
the  sixth  day.  The  passengers,  six  in  number,  were 
all  seated  in  the  carriage.  For  accidents  were  so  fre¬ 
quent  that  it  would  have  been  most  perilous  to  mount 

1  Anthony  a  Wood’s  Life  of  himself. 
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the  roof.  The  ordinary  fare  was  about  twopence  half¬ 
penny  a  mile  in  summer,  and  somewhat  more  in 
winter.1 

This  mode  of  travelling,  which  by  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day  would  be  regarded  as  insufferably  slow, 
seemed  to  our  ancestors  wonderfully  and  indeed  alarm¬ 
ingly  rapid.  In  a  work  published  a  few  mouths  before 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  flying  coaches  are 
extolled  as  far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles  ever 
known  in  the  world.  Their  velocity  is  the  subject  of 
special  commendation,  and  is  triumphantly  contrasted 
with  the  sluggish  pace  of  the  continental  posts.  But 
with  boasts  like  these  was  mingled  the  sound  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  invective.  The  interests  of  large  classes  had 
been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
new  diligences  ;  and,  as  usual,  many  persons  were,  from 
mere  stupidity  and  obstinacy,  disposed  to  clamor  against 
the  innovation,  simply  because  it  was  an  innovation. 
It  was  vehemently  argued  that  this  mode  of  conveyance 
would  be  fatal  to  the  breed  of  horses  and  to  the  noble 
art  of  horsemanship  ;  that  the  Thames,  which  had  long 
been  an  important  nursery  of  seamen,  would  cease  to 
be  the  chief  thoroughfare  from  London  up  to  Windsor 
and  down  to  Gravesend  ;  that  saddlers  and  spurriers 
would  be  ruined  by  hundreds  ;  that  numerous  inns,  at 
which  mounted  travellers  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
stopping,  would  be  deserted,  and  would  no  longer  pay 
any  rent  ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too  hot  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  too  cold  in  winter  ;  that  the  passengers  were 
grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying  children  ; 

1  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England ,  1684.  See  also  the  list 
of  stage-coaches  and  wagons  at  the  end  of  the  book,  entitled 
Anglics  Metropolis ,  1690. 
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that  the  coach  sometimes  reached  the  inn  so  late  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  supper,  and  sometimes  started 
so  early  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  breakfast.  On 
these  grounds  it  was  gravely  recommended  that  no 
public  coach  should  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  four 
horses,  to  start  oftener  than  once  a  week,  or  to  go  more 
than  thirty  miles  a  day.  It  was  hoped  that,  if  this 
regulation  were  adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  the 
lame  would  returu  to  the  old  mode  of  travelling.  Pe¬ 
titions  embodying  such  opinions  as  these  were  presented 
to  the  King  in  council  from  several  companies  of  the 
city  of  London,  from  several  provincial  towns,  and 
from  the  j  ustices  of  several  counties.  W e  smile  at  these 
things.  It  is  not  impossible  that  our  descendents,  when 
they  read  the  history  of  the  opposition  offered  by  cu¬ 
pidity  and  prejudice  to  the  improvements  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  may  smile  in  their  turn.1 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  flying  coaches,  it 
was  still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed  health  and  vigor, 
and  who  were  not  encumbered  by  much  baggage,  to 
perform  long  journeys  on  horseback.  If  the  traveller 
wished  to  move  expeditiously,  he  rode  post.  Fresh 
saddle-horses  and  guides  were  to  be  procured  at  con¬ 
venient  distances  along  all  the  great  lines  of  road.  The 
charge  was  threepence  a  mile  for  each  horse,  and  four- 
pence  a  stage  for  the  guide.  In  this  manner,  when  the 
ways  were  good,  it  was  possible  to  travel,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  as  rapidly  as  by  any  conveyance  known 

'John  Cresset’s  Reasons  for  Suppressing  Stage-coaches,  1672. 
These  reasons  were  afterwards  iuserted  in  a  tract,  entitled 
The  Grand  Concern  of  England  Explained ,  1673.  Cresset’s 
attacks  on  stage-coaches  called  forth  some  answers  which  I 
have  consulted. 
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in  England,  till  vehicles  were  propelled  by  steam.  There 
were  as  yet  no  post-chaises  ;  nor  could  those  who  rode 
in  their  own  coaches  ordinarily  procure  a  change  of 
horses.  The  King,  however,  and  the  great  officers  of 
state  were  able  to  command  relays.  Thus  Charles 
commonly  wrent  in  one  day  from  Whitehall  to  New¬ 
market,  a  distance  of  about  fifty-five  miles,  through  a 
level  country  ;  and  this  was  thought  by  his  subjects  a 
proof  of  great  activity.  Evelyn  performed  the  same 
journey  in  company  with  the  Eord  Treasurer  Clifford. 
The  coach  was  drawn  by  six  horses,  which  were  changed 
at  Bishop  Stortford  and  again  at  Chesterford.  The 
travellers  reached  Newmarket  at  night.  Such  a  mode 
of  conveyance  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  rare 
luxury,  confined  to  princes  and  ministers.1 

Whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which  a  journey  was 
performed,  the  travellers,  unless  they  were  numerous 
and  well  armed,  ran  considerable  risk  of 
Highway  being  stopped  and  plundered.  The  mounted 
highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to  our 
generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found  on  every 
main  road.  The  waste  tracks  which  lay  on  the  great 
routes  near  London  were  especially  haunted  by  plun¬ 
derers  of  this  class.  Hounslow  Heath,  on  the  great 
Western  road,  and  Finchley  Common,  on  the  great 
Northern  road,  were  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  spots.  The  Cambridge  scholars  trembled  when 
they  approached  Epping  Forest,  even  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  Seamen  who  had  just  been  paid  off  at  Chatham 
were  often  compelled  to  deliver  their  purses  on  Gads- 
hill,  celebrated  near  a  hundred  years  earlier  by  the 

1  Cbamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  1684 ;  North’s  Examen, 
105 ;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Oct.  9,  10,  1671. 
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greatest  of  poets  as  the  scene  of  the  depredations  of 
Falstaff.  The  public  authorities  seem  to  have  been 
often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  the  plunderers.  At 
one  time  it  was  announced  in  the  Gazette  that  several 
persons,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  high¬ 
waymen,  but  against  whom  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence,  would  be  paraded  at  Newgate  in  riding- 
dresses  :  their  horses  would  also  be  shown  ;  and  all 
gentlemen  who  had  been  robbed  were  invited  to  inspect 
this  singular  exhibition.  On  another  occasion  a  pardon 
was  publicly  offered  to  a  robber  if  he  would  give  up 
some  rough  diamonds  of  immense  value,  which  he 
had  taken  when  he  stopped  the  Harwich  mail.  A 
short  time  after  appeared  another  proclamation,  warn¬ 
ing  the  innkeepers  that  the  eye  of  the  government  wras 
upon  them.  Their  criminal  connivance,  it  was  affirmed, 
enabled  banditti  to  infest  the  roads  with  impunity. 
That  these  suspicions  were  not  without  foundation,  is 
proved  by  the  dying  speeches  of  some  penitent  robbers 
of  that  age,  who  appear  to  have  received  from  the  inn¬ 
keepers  services  much  resembling  those  which  Far- 
quhar’s  Boniface  rendered  to  Gibbet.1 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and  even  to  the  safety 
of  the  highwayman  that  he  should  be  a  bold  and  skil¬ 
ful  rider,  and  that  his  manners  and  appearance  should 
be  such  as  suited  the  master  of  a  fine  horse.  He  there¬ 
fore  held  an  aristocratical  position  in  the  community 
of  thieves,  appeared  at  fashionable  coffee-houses  and 

1  See  the  London  Gazette ,  May  14,  1677;  August  4,  16S7 ; 
Dec.  5,  1687.  The  last  confession  of  Augustin  King,  who  was 
the  son  of  an  eminent  divine,  and  had  been  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  was  hanged  at  Colchester  iu  March,  1688,  is  highly 
curious. 
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gaming-houses,  and  betted  with  men  of  quality  on  the 
race-ground.1  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  a  man  of 
good  family  and  education.  A  romantic  interest, 
therefore,  attached,  and  perhaps  still  attaches,  to  the 
names  of  freebooters  of  this  class.  The  vulgar  eagerly 
drank  in  tales  of  their  ferocity  and  audacity,  of  their 
occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  good  nature,  of  their 
amours,  of  their  miraculous  escapes,  of  their  desperate 
struggles,  and  of  their  manly  bearing  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  cart.  Thus  it  was  related  of  William  Nevison,  the 
great  robber  of  Yorkshire,  that  he  levied  a  quarterly 
tribute  on  all  the  northern  drovers,  and,  in  return,  not 
only  spared  them  himself,  but  protected  them  against 
all  other  thieves  ;  that  he  demanded  purses  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  ;  that  he  gave  largely  to  the  poor 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  rich  ;  that  his  life  was 
once  spared  by  the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he  again 
tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  in  1685,  on  the 
gallows  of  York.2  It  was  related  how  Claude  Duval, 
the  French  page  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  the 
road,  became  captain  of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had  the 
honor  to  be  named  first  in  a  royal  proclamation  against 
notorious  offenders  ;  how  at  the  head  of  his  troop  he 
stopped  a  lady’s  coach,  in  which  there  was  a  booty  of 

1  “  Aim  well.  Pray,  sir,  han’t  I  seen  your  face  at  Will’s 
coffee-house?  ” 

“  Gibbet.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White’s  too.”— Beaux  Stratagem. 

2  Gent’s  History  of  York.  Another  marauder  of  the  same 
description,  named  Biss,  was  hanged  at  Salisbury  in  1695.  In 
a  ballad  which  is  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  he  is  represented  as 
defending  himself  thus  before  the  judge  : 

“  What  say  you  now,  my  honored  Lord, 

What  harm  was  there  in  this? 

Rich,  wealthy  misers  were  abhorred 
By  brave,  free-hearted  Biss.” 
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four  hundred  pounds  ;  how  he  took  only  one  hundred, 
and  suffered  the  fair  owner  to  ransom  the  rest  by 
dancing  a  coranto  with  him  on  the  heath  ;  how  his 
vivacious  gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts  of  all  women  ; 
how  his  dexterity  at  sword  and  pistol  made  him  a 
terror  to  all  men  ;  how,  at  length,  in  the  year  1670,  he 
was  seized  when  overcome  by  wine  ;  how  dames  of  high 
rank  visited  him  in  prison,  and  with  tears  interceded 
for  his  life  ;  how  the  King  would  have  granted  a  par¬ 
don,  but  for  the  interference  of  Judge  Morton,  the  terror 
of  highwaymen,  who  threatened  to  resign  his  office  un¬ 
less  the  law  were  carried  into  full  effect  ;  and  how,  after 
the  execution,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all  the  pomp 
of  scutcheons,  wax-lights,  black  hangings  and  mutes, 
till  the  same  cruel  judge,  who  had  intercepted  the  mercy 
of  the  crown,  sent  officers  to  disturb  the  obsequies.1 
In  these  anecdotes  there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture 
of  fable  ;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  unworthy 
of  being  recorded  ;  for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and  an 
important  fact  that  such  tales,  whether  true  or  false, 
were  heard  by  our  ancestors  with  eagerness  and  faith. 

All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the  traveller  was 
beset  were  greatly  increased  by  darkness.  He  was 
Inns  therefore  commonly  desirous  of  having  the 

shelter  of  a  roof  during  the  night  ;  and  such 
shelter  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain.  From  a  very 
early  period  the  inns  of  Fngland  had  been  renowned. 
Our  first  great  poet  had  described  the  excellent  ac¬ 
commodation  which  they  afforded  to  the  pilgrims  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Nine  -  and  -  twenty  persons, 
with  their  horses,  found  room  in  the  wide  chambers 

1  Pope’s  Memoirs  of  Duval ,  published  immediately  after  the 
execution  ;  Oates’s  Eixwv  f5a6iXixrj,  Part  I. 
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and  stables  of  the  Tabard  in  Southwark.  The  food 
was  of  the  best,  and  the  wines  such  as  drew  the  com¬ 
pany  on  to  drink  largely.  Two  hundred  years  later, 
under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  William  Harrison  gave  a 
lively  description  of  the  plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great 
hostelries.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  he  said,  could 
show  nothing  like  them.  There  were  some  in  which 
two  or  three  hundred  people,  with  their  horses,  could 
without  difficulty  be  lodged  and  fed.  The  bedding, 
the  tapestry,  above  all,  the  abundance  of  clean  and  fine 
linen  was  matter  of  wonder.  Valuable  plate  was  often 
set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there  were  signs  which  had 
cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  In  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  England  abounded  with  excellent  inns  of  every 
rank.  The  traveller  sometimes,  in  a  small  village, 
lighted  on  a  public-house  such  as  Walton  has  described, 
where  the  brick  floor  was  swept  clean,  where  the  walls 
were  stuck  round  with  ballads,  where  the  sheets  smelled 
of  lavender,  and  where  a  blazing  fire,  a  cup  of  good  ale, 
and  a  dish  of  trouts  fresh  from  the  neighboring  brook, 
were  to  be  procured  at  small  charge.  At  the  larger 
houses  of  entertainment  were  to  be  found  beds  hung 
with  silk,  choice  cookery,  and  claret  equal  to  the  best 
which  was  drunk  in  Eondon.1  The  innkeepers  too,  it 
was  said,  were  not  like  other  innkeepers.  On  the 
Continent  the  landlord  was  the  tyrant  of  those  who 
crossed  the  threshold.  In  England  he  was  a  servant. 
Never  was  an  Englishman  more  at  home  than  when  he 

1  See  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Harrison’s  His¬ 
torical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  Pepys’s 
account  of  his  tour  in  the  summer  of  1668.  The  excellence  of 
the  English  inns  is  noticed  in  the  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo. 
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took  his  ease  in  his  inn.  Kven  men  of  fortune,  who 
might  in  their  own  mansions  have  enjoyed  every 
luxury,  were  often  in  the  habit  of  passing  their  even¬ 
ings  in  the  parlor  of  some  neighboring  house  of  public 
entertainment.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that  com¬ 
fort  and  freedom  could  in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in 
equal  perfection.  This  feeling  continued  during  many 
generations  to  be  a  national  peculiarity.  The  liberty 
and  jollity  of  inns  long  furnished  matter  to  our  novel¬ 
ists  and  dramatists.  Johnson  declared  that  a  tavern 
chair  was  the  throne  of  human  felicity  ;  and  Shenstone 
gently  complained  that  no  private  roof,  however 
friendly,  gave  the  wanderer  so  warm  a  welcome  as 
that  which  was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknown  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  in  all  modern  hotels.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  improvement  of  our  houses  of  public 
entertainment  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the 
improvement  of  our  roads  and  of  our  conveyances. 
Nor  is  this  strange  ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  all  other 
circumstances  being  supposed  equal,  the  inns  will  be 
best  where  the  means  of  locomotion  are  worst.  The 
quicker  the  rate  of  travelling,  the  less  important  is  it 
that  there  should  be  numerous  agreeable  resting-places 
for  the  traveller.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  a 
person  who  came  up  to  the  capital  from  a  remote 
county  generally  required,  by  the  way,  twelve  or  fifteen 
meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or  six  nights.  If  he  were  a 
great  man,  he  expected  the  meals  and  lodging  to  be 
comfortable,  and  even  luxurious.  At  present  we  fly 
from  York  or  Bxeter  to  Tondon  by  the  light  of  a  single 
winter’s  day.  At  present,  therefore,  a  traveller  seldom 
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interrupts  his  journey  merely  for  the  sake  of  rest  and 
refreshment.  The  consequence  is  that  hundreds  of 
excellent  inns  have  fallen  into  utter  decay.  In  a  short 
time  no  good  houses  of  that  description  will  be  found, 
except  at  places  where  strangers  are  likely  to  be  de¬ 
tained  by  business  or  pleasure. 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence  was  carried  on 
between  distant  places  may  excite  the  scorn  of  the 

Post-office  Present  generation  ;  yet  it  was  such  as 
might  have  moved  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil.  A  rude  and  imperfect 
establishment  of  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  had 
been  set  up  by  Charles  the  First,  and  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  civil  war.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the 
design  was  resumed.  At  the  Restoration  the  proceeds 
of  the  Post-office,  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid, 
were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  On  most  lines  of 
road  the  mails  went  out  and  came  in  only  on  the  alter¬ 
nate  days.  In  Cornwall,  in  the  fens  of  Uincolnshire, 
and  among  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Cumberland,  letters 
were  received  only  once  a  week.  During  a  royal  pro¬ 
gress  a  daily  post  was  despatched  from  the  capital  to 
the  place  where  the  court  sojourned.  There  was  also 
daily  communication  between  London  and  the  Downs  ; 
and  the  same  privilege  was  sometimes  extended  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Bath  at  the  seasons  when  those 
places  were  crowded  by  the  great.  The  bags  were  car¬ 
ried  on  horseback  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.1 

1  Stat.  12  Car.  II.,  c.  35  ;  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England , 
1684;  Anglicz  Metropolis ,  1690;  London  Gazette ,  June  22, 
1685  ;  August  15,  1687. 
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The  revenue  of  this  establishment  was  not  derived 
solely  from  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  letters. 
The  Post-office  alone  was  entitled  to  furnish  post- 
horses  ;  and,  from  the  care  with  which  this  monopoly 
was  guarded,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  found  profitable.1 
If,  indeed,  a  traveller  had  waited  half  an  hour  without 
being  supplied,  he  might  hire  a  horse  wherever  he 
could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part  of 
London  and  another  was  not  originally  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Post-office.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  an  enterprising  citizen  of  London,  William 
Dockwray,  set  up,  at  great  expense,  a  penny-post, 
which  delivered  letters  and  parcels  six  or  eight  times 
a  day  in  the  busy  and  crowded  streets  near  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  four  times  a  day  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital.  This  improvement  was,  as  usual,  strenuously 
resisted.  The  porters  complained  that  their  interests 
were  attacked,  and  tore  down  the  placards  in  which  the 
scheme  was  announced  to  the  public.  The  excitement 
caused  by  Godfrey’s  death,  and  by  the  discovery  of 
Coleman’s  papers,  was  then  at  the  height.  A  cry  -was 
therefore  raised  that  the  penny-post  was  a  Popish  con¬ 
trivance.  The  great  Doctor  Oates,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
hinted  a  suspicion  that  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scheme,  and  that  the  bags,  if  examined,  would 
be  found  full  of  treason.2  The  utility  of  the  enterprise 
was,  however,  so  great  and  obvious  that  all  opposition 
proved  fruitless.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
speculation  would  be  lucrative,  the  Duke  of  York3  com- 

1  London  Gazette ,  Sept.  14,  1685. 

2  Smith’s  Current  Intelligence ,  March  30,  and  April  3,  1680. 

3  Anglice  Metropolis,  1690. 
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plained  of  it  as  an  infraction  of  his  monopoly  ;  and  the 
courts  of  law  decided  in  his  favor. 

The  revenue  of  the  Post-office  was  from  the  first  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  strict  in¬ 
quiry,  had  estimated  the  net  receipt  at  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  net  receipt  was  little  short  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  ;  and  this  was  then  thought  a  stupendous 
sum.  The  gross  receipt  was  about  seventy  thousand 
pounds.  The  charge  for  conveying  a  single  letter  was 
twopence  for  eighty  miles,  and  threepence  for  a  longer 
distance.  The  postage  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  packet.1  At  present  a  single  letter  is 
carried  to  the  extremity  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  for  a 
penny ;  and  the  monopoly  of  post-horses  has  long 
ceased  to  exist.  Yet  the  gross  annual  receipts  of  the 
department  amount  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  net  receipts  to  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  number  of  letters 
now  conveyed  by  mail  is  seventy  times  the  number 
which  was  so  conveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James  the  Second.2 

No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  carried  out 
was  more  important  than  the  news-letters.  In  1685 
nothing  like  the  Rondon  daily  paper  of  our  time  ex- 

1  Commons'  Journals ,  Sept.  4,  1660 ;  March  16,  i68f ;  Cham- 
berlayne,  1684 ;  Davenanton  the  Public  Revenue,  Discourse  IV. 

2 1  have  left  the  text  as  it  stood  in  1848.  In  the  year  1856  the 
gross  receipt  of  the  post-office  was  more  than  2,800,000/.  ;  and 
the  net  receipt  was  about  1,200,000/.  The  number  of  letters  con¬ 
veyed  by  post  was  478,000,000  (1857). 
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isted,  or  could  exist.  Neither  the  necessary  capital  nor 
the  necessary  skill  was  to  be  found.  Freedom,  too,  was 
wanting,  a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of  either 
Newspapers.  cap-taj  Qr  The  press  was  not  in¬ 

deed  at  that  moment  under  a  general  censorship.  The 
licensing  act,  which  had  been  passed  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679.  Any  person  might, 
therefore,  print  at  his  own  risk  a  history,  a  sermon,  or 
a  poem,  without  the  previous  approbation  of  any 
officer  ;  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Gazettes,  and  that, 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  no  man,  not  authorized 
by  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  news.1 
While  the  Whig  party  was  still  formidable,  the  govern¬ 
ment  thought  it  expedient  occasionally  to  connive  at 
the  violation  of  this  rule.  During  the  great  battle  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  many  newspapers  were  suffered  to 
appear — the  Protestant  Intelligence,  the  Current  In¬ 
telligence,  the  Domestic  Intelligence,  the  True  News, 
the  Eotidon  Mercury.’  None  of  these  was  published 
oftener  than  twice  a  week.  None  exceeded  in  size  a 
single  small  leaf.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  one 
of  them  contained  in  a  year  was  not  more  than  is 
often  found  in  two  numbers  of  the  Times.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Whigs  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
King  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  that  which  all  his 
judges  had  pronounced  to  be  his  undoubted  preroga¬ 
tive.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  no  newspaper  was 
suffered  to  appear  without  his  allowance  ;  and  his 
allowance  was  given  exclusively  to  the  Eondon  Gazette. 

1  London  Gazette ,  May  5  and  17,  1680. 

2  There  is  a  very  curious,  and,  I  should  think,  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  papers  in  the  British  Museum. 
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The  London  Gazette  came  out  only  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  The  contents  generally  were  a  royal 
proclamation,  two  or  three  Tory  addresses,  notices  of 
two  or  three  promotions,  an  account  of  a  skirmish  be¬ 
tween  the  imperial  troops  and  the  Janizaries  on  the 
Danube,  a  description  of  a  highwayman,  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  grand  cock-fight  between  two  persons  of 
honor,  and  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a 
strayed  dog.  The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  mod¬ 
erate  size.  Whatever  was  communicated  respecting 
matters  of  the  highest  moment  was  communicated  in 
the  most  meagre  and  formal  style.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
when  the  government  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  pub¬ 
lic  curiosity  respecting  an  important  transaction,  a 
broadside  was  put  forth  giving  fuller  details  than  could 
be  found  in  the  Gazette  ;  but  neither  the  Gazette  nor 
any  supplementary  broadside  printed  by  authority  ever 
contained  any  intelligence  which  it  did  not  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  court  to  publish.  The  most  important 
parliamentary  debates,  the  most  important  state  trials, 
recorded  in  our  history,  were  passed  over  in  profound 
silence.'  In  the  capital  the  coffee-houses  supplied  in 
some  measure  the  place  of  a  journal.  Thither  the 
Londoners  flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of  old  flocked  to 
the  market-place,  to  hear  whether  there  was  any  news. 
There  men  might  learn  how  brutally  a  Whig  had  been 
treated  the  day  before  in  Westminster  Hall,  what  hor¬ 
rible  accounts  the  letters  from  Edinburgh  gave  of  the 
torturing  of  Covenanters,  how  grossly  the  Navy  Board 
had  cheated  the  crown  in  the  victualling  of  the  fleet, 

1  For  example,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gazette  about  the 
important  parliamentary  proceedings  of  November,  1685,  or 
about  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops. 
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and  what  grave  charges  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had 
brought  against  the  Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the 
hearth-money.  But  people  who  lived  at  a  distance 

from  the  great  theatre  of  political  contention 

News-letters. 

could  be  kept  regularly  informed  of  what 
was  passing  there  only  by  means  of  news-letters.  To 
prepare  such  letters  became  a  calling  in  London,  as 
it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  India.  The  news- 
writer  rambled  from  coffee-room  to  coffee-room,  col¬ 
lecting  reports,  squeezed  himself  into  the  Sessions 
House  at  the  Old  Bailey  if  there  was  an  interesting 
trial,  nay,  perhaps  obtained  admission  to  the  gallery 
of  Whitehall,  and  noticed  how  the  King  and  Duke 
looked.  In  this  way  he  gathered  materials  for  weekly 
epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some  county  town  or  some 
bench  of  rustic  magistrates.  Such  were  the  sources 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  provincial 
cities,  and  the  great  body  of  the  gentry  and  clergy, 
learned  almost  all  that  they  knew  of  the  history  of  their 
own  time.  We  must  suppose  that  at  Cambridge  there 
were  as  many  persons  curious  to  know  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  world  as  at  almost  any  place  in  the  kingdom, 
out  of  London.  Yet  at  Cambridge,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Doctors  of  Laws 
and  the  Masters  of  Arts  had  no  regular  supply  of  news 
except  through  the  London  Gazette.  At  length  the 
services  of  one  of  the  collectors  of  intelligence  in  the 
capital  was  employed.  That  was  a  memorable  day  on 
which  the  first  news-letter  from  London  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  only  coffee-room  in  Cambridge.1  At  the 
seat  of  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  country  the  news-letter 

1  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Dr.  John  North.  On  the  subject  of 
news-letters,  see  the  Examen ,  133. 
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was  impatiently  expected.  Within  a  week  after  it  had 
arrived  it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty  families.  It 
furnished  the  neighboring  squires  with  matter  for  talk 
over  their  October,  and  the  neighboring  rectors  with 
topics  for  sharp  sermons  against  Whiggery  or  Popery. 
Many  of  these  curious  journals  might  doubtless  still  be 
detected  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  archives  of  old  fami¬ 
lies.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries  ;  and 
one  series,  which  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
literary  treasures  collected  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
will  be  occasionally  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work.1 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  were  then 
no  provincial  newspapers.  Indeed,  except  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  at  the  two  Universities,  there  was  scarcely  a 
printer  in  the  kingdom.  The  only  press  in  England 
north  of  the  Trent  appears  to  have  been  at  York.2 

It  was  not  only  by  means  of  the  Eondon  Gazette 
that  the  government  undertook  to  furnish  political  in- 

1  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  warm  gratitude  to 
the  family  of  my  dear  and  honored  friend,  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  for  confiding  to  me  the  materials  collected  by  him  at  a 
time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
undertaken.  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
anywhere  exists,  within  the  same  compass,  so  noble  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  public  and  private  archives.  The  judgment 
with  which  Sir  James,  in  great  masses  of  the  rudest  ore  of  his¬ 
tory,  selected  what  was  valuable,  and  rejected  what  was  worth¬ 
less,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  toiled  after 
him  in  the  same  mine. 

5  Life  of  Thomas  Gent.  A  complete  list  of  all  printing-houses 
in  1724  will  be  found  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  had  then  been  a  great  increase 
within  a  few  years  in  the  number  of  presses  ;  and  yet  there 
were  thirty-four  counties  in  which  there  was  no  printer,  one  of 
those  counties  being  Lancashire. 
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struction  to  the  people.  That  journal  contained  a 
scanty  supply  of  news  without  comment.  Another 
journal,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  court, 
consisted  of  comment  without  news.  This 
The  ob-  paper,  called  the  Observator,  was  edited 
by  an  old  Tory  pamphleteer  named  Roger 
Restrange.  Lestrange  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
readiness  and  shrewdness  ;  and  his  diction,  though 
coarse,  and  disfigured  by  a  mean  and  flippant  jargon 
which  then  passed  for  wit  in  the  green-room  and  the 
tavern,  was  not  without  keenness  and  vigor.  But  his 
nature,  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  showed  itself  in 
every  line  that  he  penned.  When  the  first  Observators 
appeared  there  was  some  excuse  for  his  acrimony.  For 
the  Whigs  were  then  powerful  ;  and  he  had  to  contend 
against  numerous  adversaries,  whose  unscrupulous 
violence  might  seem  to  justify  unsparing  retaliation. 
But  in  1685  all  opposition  had  been  crushed.  A  gener¬ 
ous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult  a  party  which 
could  not  reply,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  prison¬ 
ers,  of  exiles,  of  bereaved  families  :  but  from  the  malice 
of  Lestrange  the  grave  was  no  hiding-place,  and  the 
house  of  mourning  no  sanctuary.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  William  Jenkyn,  an 
aged  dissenting  pastor  of  great  note,  who  had  been 
cruelly  persecuted  for  no  crime  but  that  of  worshipping 
God  according  to  the  fashion  generally  followed 
throughout  Protestant  Furope,  died  of  hardships  and 
privations  in  Newgate.  The  outbreak  of  popular 
sympathy  could  not  be  repressed.  The  corpse  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
coaches.  Even  courtiers  looked  sad.  Even  the  un¬ 
thinking  King  showed  some  signs  of  concern.  Le- 
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strange  alone  set  up  a  howl  of  savage  exultation, 
laughed  at  the  weak  compassion  of  the  Trimmers, 
proclaimed  that  the  blasphemous  old  impostor  had  met 
with  a  most  righteous  punishment,  and  vowed  to  wage 
war,  not  only  to  the  death,  but  after  death,  with  all  the 
mock  saints  and  martyrs. 1  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
paper  which  was  at  this  time  the  oracle  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  especially  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

Literature  which  could  be  carried  by  the  post-bag 
then  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  nutri- 
.  ment  ruminated  by  the  country  divines  and 

Scarcity  of  J 

books  in  country  justices.  The  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
country  pense  of  conveying  large  packets  from  place 

^places.  .  x 

to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work 
was  longer  in  making  its  way  from  Paternoster  Row  to 
Devonshire  or  Lancashire  than  it  now  is  in  reaching 
Kentucky.  How  scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then 
furnished,  even  with  books  the  most  necessary  to  a 
theologian,  has  already  been  remarked.  The  houses 
of  the  gentry  were  not  more  plentifully  supplied.  Few 
knights  of  the  shire  had  libraries  so  good  as  may  now 
perpetually  be  found  in  a  servants’  hall,  or  in  the  back 
parlor  of  a  small  shopkeeper.  An  esquire  passed 
among  his  neighbors  for  a  great  scholar,  if  Hudibras 
and  Baker’s  Chronicle,  Tarlton’s  Jests  and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall  window 
among  the  fishing-rods  and  fowling-pieces.  No  circu¬ 
lating  library,  no  book  society,  then  existed  even  in 
the  capital  :  but  in  the  capital  those  students  who 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  largely  had  a  resource. 
The  shops  of  the  great  booksellers,  near  Saint  Paul’s 

1  Observator ,  Jan.  29  and  31,  1685  ;  Calamy’s  Life  of  Baxter ; 
Non-conformist  Memorial. 
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Church-yard,  were  crowded  every  day  and  all  day  long 
with  readers  ;  and  a  known  customer  was  often  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  a  volume  home.  In  the  country  there 
was  no  such  accommodation  ;  and  every  man  was 
under  the  necessity  of  buying  whatever  he  wished  to 
read.1 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters,  their 
literary  stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer-book  and 
a  receipt-book.  But  in  truth  they  lost  little 
FemaIe  by  living  in  rural  seclusion.  For,  even  in 
the  highest  ranks,  and  in  those  situations 
which  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  for  mental  im¬ 
provement,  the  English  women  of  that  generation  were 
decidedly  worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any 
other  time  since  the  revival  of  learning.  At  an  earlier 
period  they  had  studied  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
genius.  In  the  present  day  they  seldom  bestow  much 
attention  on  the  dead  languages  ;  but  they  are  familiar 
with  the  tongue  of  Pascal  and  Moliere,  with  the  tongue 
of  Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  ;  nor  is  there  any  purer  or  more  graceful  Eng¬ 
lish  than  that  which  accomplished  women  now  speak 
and  write.  But,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  culture  of  the  female  mind  seems 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a  damsel 
had  the  least  smattering  of  literature  she  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy.  Ladies  highly  born,  highly  bred,  and 

1  Cotton  seems,  from  liis  Angler ,  to  have  found  room  for  his 
whole  library  in  his  hall  window ;  and  Cotton  was  a  man  of 
letters.  Even  when  Franklin  first  visited  London  in  1724,  cir¬ 
culating  libraries  were  unknown  there.  The  crowd  at  the 
booksellers’  shops  in  Little  Britain  is  mentioned  by  Roger 
North  in  his  Life  of  his  brother  John. 
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naturally  quick-witted,  were  unable  to  write  a  line  in 
their  mother-tongue  without  solecisms  and  faults  of 
spelling  such  as  a  charity-girl  would  now  be  ashamed 
to  commit.1 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Extravagant 
licentiousness,  the  natural  effect  of  extravagant  aus¬ 
terity,  was  now  the  mode  ;  and  licentiousness  had  pro¬ 
duced  its  ordinary  effect,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation  of  women.  To  their  personal  beauty  it 
was  the  fashion  to  pay  rude  and  impudent  homage. 
But  the  admiration  and  desire  which  they  inspired 
were  seldom  mingled  with  respect,  with  affection,  or 
with  any  chivalrous  sentiment.  The  qualities  which 
fit  them  to  be  companions,  advisers,  confidential  friends, 
rather  repelled  than  attracted  the  libertines  of  White¬ 
hall.  In  that  court  a  maid  of  honor,  who  dressed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  full  justice  to  a  white 
bosom,  who  ogled  significantly,  who  danced  voluptu¬ 
ously,  wdio  excelled  in  pert  repartee,  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  romp  with  ffords  of  the  Bedchamber  and 
Captains  of  the  Guards,  to  sing  sly  verses  with  sly 
expression,  or  to  put  on  a  page’s  dress  for  a  frolic,  was 
more  likely  to  be  followed  and  admired,  more  likely  to 
be  honored  with  royal  attentions,  more  likely  to  win  a 
rich  and  noble  husband  than  Jane  Grey  or  L/ucy 

1  One  instance  will  suffice.  Queen  Mary,  tlie  daughter  of 
James,  had  excellent  natural  abilities,  had  been  educated  by  a 
bishop,  was  fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  was  regarded  by 
very  eminent  men  as  a  superior  woman.  There  is,  in  the 
library  at  the  Hague,  a  superb  English  Bible  which  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  her  when  she  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
the  title-page  are  these  words  in  her  own  hand,  “This  book 
was  given  the  King  and  I,  at  our  crownation.  Marie  R.” 
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Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In  such  circumstances 
the  standard  of  female  attainments  was  necessarily 
low  ;  and  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be  above  that 
standard  than  to  be  beneath  it.  Extreme  ignorance 
and  frivolity  were  thought  less  unbecoming  in  a  lady 
than  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry.  Of  the  two 
celebrated  women  whose  faces  we  still  admire  on  the 
walls  of  Hampton  Court,  few  indeed  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading  anything  more  valuable  than  acrostics, 
lampoons,  and  translations  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand 
Cyrus. 

The  literary  acquirements,  even  of  the  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  that  generation,  seem  to  have  been  some- 
Literary  at-  w^lat  less  solid  and  profound  than  at  an 
tainments  of  earlier  or  a  later  period.  Greek  learning, 
gentlemen.  jeas^  not  flourjsh  among  us  in  the 

days  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  it  had  flourished  before 
the  civil  war,  or  as  it  again  flourished  long  after  the 
Revolution.  There  were  undoubtedly  scholars  to 
whom  the  whole  Greek  literature,  from  Homer  to 
Photius,  was  familiar  :  but  such  scholars  were  to  be 
found  almost  exclusively  among  the  cl  erg)"  resident  at 
the  universities,  and  even  at  the  universities  were 
few,  and  were  not  fully  appreciated.  At  Cambridge  it 
was  not  thought  by  any  means  necessary  that  a  divine 
should  be  able  to  read  the  Gospels  in  the  original.1 
Nor  was  the  standard  at  Oxford  higher.  When,  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  Christ  Church  rose  up 
as  one  man  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  that  great  college,  then  considered  as  the 

1  Roger  North  tells  us  that  his  brother  John,  who  was  Greek 
professor  at  Cambridge,  complained  bitterly  of  the  general 
neglect  of  the  Greek  tongue  among  the  academical  clergy. 
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first  seat  of  philology  in  the  kingdom,  could  not  muster 
such  a  stock  of  Attic  learning  as  is  now  possessed  by 
several  youths  at  every  great  public  school.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  a  dead  language,  neglected  at 
the  universities,  was  not  much  studied  by  men  of  the 
world.  In  a  former  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
Greece  had  been  the  delight  of  Raleigh  and  Falkland. 
In  a  later  age  the  poefry  and  eloquence  of  Greece  were 
the  delight  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Windham  and  Gren¬ 
ville.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  in  England  scarcely  one  eminent 
statesman  who  could  read  with  enjoyment  a  page  of 
Sophocles  or  Plato. 

Good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous.  The  language 
of  Rome,  indeed,  had  not  altogether  lost  its  imperial 
prerogatives,  and  was  still,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
almost  indispensable  to  a  traveller  or  a  negotiator.  To 
speak  it  well  was,  therefore,  a  much  more  common  ac¬ 
complishment  than  in  our  time  ;  and  neither  Oxford 
nor  Cambridge  wanted  poets  who,  on  a  great  occasion, 
could  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  happy  imitations  of 
the  verses  in  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  had  celebrated  the 
greatness  of  Augustus. 

Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way  to  a  younger 
rival.  France  united  at  that  time  almost  every  species 
influence  °f  ascendency.  Her  military  glory  was  at 
of  French  the  height.  She  had  vanquished  mighty 
literature.  coalitions.  She  had  dictated  treaties.  She 
had  subjugated  great  cities  and  provinces.  She  had 
forced  the  Castilian  pride  to  yield  her  the  precedence. 
She  had  summoned  Italian  princes  to  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  at  her  footstool.  Her  authority  was  supreme  in 
all  matters  of  good-breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet. 
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She  determined  how  a  gentleman’s  coat  must  be  cut, 
how  long  his  peruke  must  be,  whether  his  heels  must 
be  high  or  low,  and  whether  the  lace  on  his  hat  must 
be  broad  or  narrow.  In  literature  she  gave  law  to  the 
world.  The  fame  of  her  great  writers  filled  Europe. 
No  other  country  could  produce  a  tragic  poet  equal  to 
Racine,  a  comic  poet  equal  to  Moliere,  a  trifler  so 
agreeable  as  Ra  Fontaine,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful  as 
Bossuet.  The  literary  glory  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  had 
set ;  that  of  Germany  had  not  yet  dawned.  The  genius, 
therefore,  of  the  eminent  men  who  adorned  Paris  shone 
forth  with  a  splendor  which  was  set  off  to  full  advan¬ 
tage  by  contrast.  France,  indeed,  had  at  that  time  an 
empire  over  mankind,  such  as  even  the  Roman  Repub¬ 
lic  never  attained.  For,  when  Rome  was  politically 
dominant,  she  was  in  arts  and  letters  the  humble  pupil 
of  Greece.  France  had,  over  the  surrounding  countries, 
at  once  the  ascendency  which  Rome  had  over  Greece, 
and  the  ascendency  which  Greece  had  over  Rome. 
French  was  fast  becoming  the  universal  language,  the 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  At  several  courts  princes  and  nobles  spoke  it 
more  accurately  and  politely  than  their  mother-tongue. 
In  our  island  there  was  less  of  this  servility  than  on  the 
Continent.  Neither  our  good  nor  our  bad  qualities 
were  those  of  imitators.  Yet  even  here  homage  was 
paid,  awkwardly  indeed  and  sullenly,  to  the  literary 
supremacy  of  our  neighbors.  The  melodious  Tuscan, 
so  familiar  to  the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  sank  into  contempt.  A  gentleman  who 
quoted  Horace  or  Terence  was  considered  in  good  com¬ 
pany  as  a  pompous  pedant.  But  to  garnish  his  con¬ 
versation  with  scraps  of  French  was  the  best  proof 


Stage  of  the  Duke  s  Theatre  as  it  Appeared 
in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II. 
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which  he  could  give  of  his  parts  and  attainments.1 
New  canons  of  criticism,  new  models  of  style  came  into 
fashion.  The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  deformed 
the  verses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish  on  those 
of  Cowley,  disappeared  from  our  poetry.  Our  prose 
became  less  majestic,  less  artfully  involved,  less  vari¬ 
ously  musical  than  that  of  an  earlier  age,  but  more  lucid, 
more  easy,  and  better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narra¬ 
tive.  In  these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
the  influence  of  French  precept  and  of  French  example. 
Great  masters  of  our  language,  in  their  most  dignified 
compositions,  affected  to  use  French  words,  when  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  quite  as  expressive  and  sonorous,  were  at 
hand2  :  and  from  France  was  imported  the  tragedy  in 
rhyme,  an  exotic  which,  in  our  soil,  drooped,  and 
speedily  died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had  also 
copied  the  decorum  which  their  great  French  contem- 
immoraiity  Poraries>  with  few  exceptions,  preserved  ;  for 
of  the  polite  the  profligacy  of  the  English  plays,  satires, 
literature  songs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is  a  deep  blot 

of  England.  .  „  A 

on  our  national  tame.  The  evil  may  easily 
be  traced  to  its  source.  The  wits  and  the  Puritans 


1  Butler,  in  a  satire  of  great  asperity,  says, 

“  For,  though  to  smatter  words  of  Greek 
And  Uatin  be  the  rhetorique 
Of  pedants  counted,  and  vainglorious, 

To  smatter  French  is  meritorious.” 

2  The  most  offensive  instance  which  I  remember  is  in  a  poem 
on  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Dryden,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  borrowing  words 
from  any  foreign  tongue : 

“  Hither  in  summer  evenings  ycM  repair 
To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  the  cooler  air.” 
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had  never  been  on  friendly  terms.  There  was  no 
sympathy  between  the  two  classes.  They  looked  on 
the  whole  system  of  human  life  from  different  points 
and  in  different  lights.  The  earnest  of  each  was  the 
jest  of  the  other.  The  pleasures  of  each  were  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  other.  To  the  stern  precisian  even  the 
innocent  sport  of  the  fancy  seemed  a  crime.  To  light 
and  festive  natures  the  solemnity  of  the  zealous  brethren 
furnished  copious  matter  of  ridicule.  From  the  Refor¬ 
mation  to  the  civil  war,  almost  every  writer,  gifted 
with  a  fine  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  had  taken  some  op¬ 
portunity  of  assailing  the  straight-haired,  snuffling, 
whining  saints,  who  christened  their  children  out  of 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  who  groaned  in  spirit  at  the 
sight  of  Jack  in  the  Green,  and  who  thought  it  impious 
to  taste  plum  porridge  on  Christmas-day.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  the  laughers  began  to  look  grave 
in  their  turn.  The  rigid,  ungainly  zealots,  after  having 
furnished  much  good  sport  during  two  generations,  rose 
up  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled,  and,  grimly  smiling,  trod 
down  under  their  feet  the  whole  crowd  of  mockers. 
The  wounds  inflicted  by  gay  and  petulant  malice  were 
retaliated  with  the  gloomy  and  implacable  malice  pe¬ 
culiar  to  bigots  who  mistake  their  own  rancor  for  virtue. 
The  theatres  were  closed.  The  players  were  flogged. 
The  press  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  austere 
licensers.  The  muses  were  banished  from  their  own 
favorite  haunts,  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Cowley, 
Crashaw,  and  Cleveland  were  ejected  from  their  fellow¬ 
ships.  The  young  candidate  for  academical  honors 
was  no  longer  required  to  write  Ovidian  epistles  or 
Virgilian  pastorals,  but  was  strictly  interrogated  by  a 
synod  of  lowering  Supralapsarians  as  to  the  day  and 
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hour  when  he  experienced  the  new  birth.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  was  of  course  fruitful  of  hypocrites.  Under  sober 
clothing  and  under  visages  composed  to  the  expression 
of  austerity  lay  hid  during  several  years  the  intense 
desire  of  license  and  of  revenge.  At  length  that  desire 
was  gratified.  The  Restoration  emancipated  thousands 
of  minds  from  a  yoke  which  had  become  insupportable. 
The  old  fight  recommenced,  but  with  an  animosity  alto¬ 
gether  new.  It  was  now  not  a  sportive  combat,  but  a 
war  to  the  death.  The  Roundhead  had  no  better 
quarter  to  expect  from  those  whom  he  had  persecuted 
than  a  cruel  slave-driver  can  expect  from  insurgent 
slaves  still  bearing  the  marks  of  his  collars  and  his 
scourges. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism  soon  became  a 
war  between  wit  and  morality.  The  hostility  excited 
by  a  grotesque  caricature  of  virtue  did  not  spare  virtue 
herself.  Whatever  the  canting  Roundhead  had  re¬ 
garded  with  reverence  was  insulted.  Whatever  he  had 
proscribed  was  favored.  Because  he  had  been  scrupu¬ 
lous  about  trifles,  all  scruples  were  treated  with  de¬ 
rision.  Because  he  had  covered  his  failings  with  the 
mask  of  devotion,  men  were  encouraged  to  obtrude 
with  Cynic  impudence  all  their  most  scandalous  vices 
on  the  public  eye.  Because  he  had  punished  illicit 
love  with  barbarous  severity,  virgin  purity  and  con¬ 
jugal  fidelity  were  made  a  jest.  To  that  sanctimonious 
jargon  which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was  opposed  another 
jargon  not  less  absurd  and  much  more  odious.  As  he 
never  opened  his  mouth  except  in  scriptural  phrase, 
the  new  breed  of  wits  and  fine  gentlemen  never  opened 
their  mouths  without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a 
porter  would  now  be  ashamed,  and  without  calling  on 
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their  Maker  to  curse  them,  sink  them,  confound  them, 
blast  them,  and  damn  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  polite  literature, 
when  it  revived  with  the  revival  of  the  old  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  should  have  been  profoundly  im¬ 
moral.  A  few  eminent  men,  who  belonged  to  an  earlier 
and  better  age,  were  exempt  from  the  general  conta¬ 
gion.  The  verse  of  Waller  still  breathed  the  sentiments 
which  had  animated  a  more  chivalrous  generation. 
Cowley,  distinguished  as  a  loyalist  and  as  a  man  of 
letters,  raised  his  voice  courageously  against  the  im¬ 
morality  which  disgraced  both  letters  and  loyalty.  A 
mightier  poet,  tried  at  once  by  pain,  danger,  poverty, 
obloquy,  and  blindness,  meditated,  undisturbed  by  the 
obscene  tumult  which  raged  all  around  him,  a  song  so 
sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  would  not  have  misbecome 
the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Virtues  whom  he  saw,  with 
that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging 
down  on  the  jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amaranth 
and  gold.  The  vigorous  and  fertile  genius  of  Butler, 
if  it  did  not  altogether  escape  the  prevailing  infection, 
took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  But  these  were  men 
whose  minds  had  been  trained  in  a  world  which  had 
passed  away.  They  gave  place  in  no  long  time  to  a 
younger  generation  of  wits  ;  and  of  that  generation, 
from  Dryden  down  to  Durfey,  the  common  charac¬ 
teristic  was  hard-hearted,  shameless,  swaggering  li¬ 
centiousness,  at  once  inelegant  and  inhuman.  The 
influence  of  these  writers  was  doubtless  noxious,  yet  less 
noxious  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  been  less 
depraved.  The  poison  which  they  administered  was 
so  strong  that  it  was,  in  no  long  time,  rejected  with 
nausea.  None  of  them  understood  the  dangerous  art 
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of  associating  images  of  unlawful  pleasure  with  all  that 
is  endearing  and  ennobling.  None  of  them  was  aware 
that  a  certain  decorum  is  essential  even  to  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  that  drapery  may  be  more  alluring  than  exposure, 
and  that  the  imagination  may  be  far  more  powerfully 
moved  by  delicate  hints  which  impel  it  to  exert  itself, 
than  by  gross  descriptions  which  it  takes  in  passively. 

The  spirit  of  the  Antipuritan  reaction  pervades 
almost  the  whole  polite  literature  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  But  the  very  quintessence  of  that 
spirit  will  be  found  in  the  comic  drama.  The  play¬ 
houses,  shut  by  the  meddling  fanatic  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  were  again  crowded.  To  their  old  attractions 
new  and  more  powerful  attractions  had  been  added. 
Scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  such  as  would  now 
be  thought  mean  or  absurd,  but  such  as  would  have 
been  esteemed  incredibly  magnificent  by  those  who, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  sat  on  the  filthy 
benches  of  the  Hope,  or  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
Rose,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  fascina¬ 
tion  of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the  fascination  of  art  : 
and  the  young  spectator  saw,  with  emotions  unknown 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  tender 
and  sprightly  heroines  personated  by  lovely  women. 
From  the  day  on  which  the  theatres  were  reopened 
they  became  seminaries  of  vice  ;  and  the  evil  propa¬ 
gated  itself.  The  profligacy  of  the  representations 
soon  drove  away  sober  people.  The  frivolous  and  dis¬ 
solute  who  remained  required  every  year  stronger  and 
stronger  stimulants.  Thus  the  artists  corrupted  the 
spectators,  and  the  spectators  the  artists,  till  the  turpi¬ 
tude  of  the  drama  became  such  as  must  astonish  all 
who  are  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation  is  the 
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natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint,  and  that  an  age  of 
hypocrisy  is,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  followed 
by  an  age  of  impudence. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  times  than  the 
care  with  which  the  poets  contrived  to  put  all  their 
loosest  verses  into  the  mouths  of  women.  The  com¬ 
positions  in  which  the  greatest  license  was  taken  wTere 
the  epilogues.  They  were  almost  always  recited  by 
favorite  actresses  ;  and  nothing  charmed  the  depraved 
audience  so  much  as  to  hear  lines  grossly  indecent  re¬ 
peated  by  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
not  yet  lost  her  innocence.1 

Our  theatre  was  indebted  in  that  age  for  many  plots 
and  characters  to  Spain,  to  France,  and  to  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  masters  ;  but  whatever  our  dramatists  touched  they 
tainted.  In  their  imitations,  the  houses  of  Calderon’s 
stately  and  high-spirited  Castilian  gentlemen  became 
sties  of  vice,  Shakspeare’s  Viola  a  procuress,  Moliere’s 
Misanthrope  a  ravisher,  Moliere’s  Agnes  an  adulteress. 
Nothing  could  be  so  pure  or  so  heroic  but  that  it  be¬ 
came  foul  and  ignoble  by  transfusion  through  those 
foul  and  ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama  ;  and  the  drama  was 
the  department  of  polite  literature  in  which  a  poet  had 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  subsistence  by  his  pen. 
The  sale  of  books  was  so  small  that  a  man  of  the 
greatest  name  could  hardly  expect  more  than  a  pit¬ 
tance  for  the  copyright  of  the  best  performance.  There 
cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  than  the  fate  of  Dryden’s 
last  production,  the  Fables.  That  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  when  he  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the 

'Jeremy  Collier  has  censured  this  odious  practice  with  his 
usual  force  and  keenness. 
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chief  of  living  English  poets.  It  contains  about  twelve 
thousand  lines.  The  versification  is  admirable,  the 
narratives  and  descriptions  full  of  life.  To  this  day 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  Theodore 
and  Honoria,  are  the  delight  both  of  critics  and  of 
school-boys.  The  collection  includes  Alexander’s 
Feast,  the  noblest  ode  in  our  language.  For  the  copy¬ 
right  Dryden  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — 
less  than  in  our  days  has  sometimes  been  paid  for  two 
articles  in  a  review.'  Nor  does  the  bargain  seem  to 
have  been  a  hard  one.  For  the  book  went  off  slowly  ; 
and  the  second  edition  was  not  required  till  the  author 
had  been  ten  years  in  his  grave.  By  writing  for  the 
theatre  it  was  possible  to  earn  a  much  larger  sum  with 
much  less  trouble.  Southern  made  seven  hundred 
pounds  by  one  play.1 2  Otway  was  raised  from  beggary 
to  temporary  affluence  by  the  success  of  his  Don 
Carlos.3  Shad  well  cleared  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
by  a  single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia.4 
The  consequence  was  that  every  man  who  had  to  live 
by  his  wit  wrote  plays,  whether  he  had  any  internal 
vocation  to  write  plays  or  not.  It  was  thus  with  Dry¬ 
den.  As  a  satirist  he  has  rivalled  Juvenal.  As  a 
didactic  poet  he  perhaps  might,  with  care  and  medita¬ 
tion,  have  rivalled  Lucretius.  Of  lyric  poets  he  is,  if 
not  the  most  sublime,  the  most  brilliant  and  spirit- 
stirring.  But  nature,  profuse  to  him  of  many  rare 
gifts,  had  withheld  from  him  the  dramatic  faculty. 

1  The  contract  will  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  edition  of 
Dryden. 

2  See  the  Life  of  Southern ,  by  Shiels. 

3  See  Rochester’s  Trial  of  the  Poets. 

4  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage. 
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Nevertheless,  all  the  energies  of  his  best  years  were 
wasted  on  dramatic  composition.  He  had  too  much 
judgment  not  to  be  aware  that  in  the  power  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  character  by  means  of  dialogue,  he  was  de¬ 
ficient.  That  deficiency  he  did  his  best  to  conceal, 
sometimes  by  surprising  and  amusing  incidents,  some¬ 
times  by  stately  declamation,  sometimes  by  harmonious 
numbers,  sometimes  by  ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  a  profane  and  licentious  pit.  Yet  he  never 
obtained  any  theatrical  success  equal  to  that  which  re¬ 
warded  the  exertions  of  some  men  far  inferior  to  him 
in  general  powers.  He  thought  himself  fortunate  if  he 
cleared  a  hundred  guineas  by  a  play  ;  a  scanty  re¬ 
muneration,  yet  apparently  larger  than  he  could  have 
earned  in  any  other  way  by  the  same  quantity  of  labor. 1 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of  that  age  could 
obtain  from  the  public  was  so  small,  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  eking  out  their  incomes  by  levy¬ 
ing  contributions  on  the  great.  Every  rich  and  good- 
natured  lord  was  pestered  by  authors  with  a  mendicancy 
so  importunate,  and  a  flattery  so  abject,  as  may  in  our 
time  seem  incredible.  The  patron  to  whom  a  work 
was  inscribed  was  expected  to  reward  the  writer  with  a 
purse  of  gold.  The  fee  paid  for  the  dedication  of  a 
book  was  often  much  larger  than  the  sum  which  any 
publisher  would  give  for  the  copyright.  Books  were, 
therefore,  frequently  printed  merely  that  they  might 
be  dedicated.  This  traffic  in  praise  produced  the  effect 
which  might  have  been  expected.  Adulation  pushed 
to  the  verge,  sometimes  of  nonsense,  and  sometimes  of 
impiety,  was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a  poet.  Inde¬ 
pendence,  veracity,  self-respect,  were  things  not  re- 
1  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shiels. 
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quired  by  the  world  from  him.  In  truth,  he  was  in 
morals  something  between  a  pander  and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded  the  literary  char¬ 
acter  was  added,  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  most  savage  intemperance  of 
party  spirit.  The  wits,  as  a  class,  had  been  impelled 
by  their  old  hatred  of  Puritanism  to  take  the  side  of 
the  court,  and  had  been  found  useful  allies.  Dryden, 
in  particular,  had  done  good  service  to  the  govern- 
ment.  His  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  the  greatest 
satire  of  modern  times,  had  amazed  the  town,  had 
made  its  way  with  unprecedented  rapidity  even  into 
the  rural  districts,  and  had,  wherever  it  appeared, 
bitterly  annoyed  the  Exclusionists,  and  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Tories.  But  we  must  not,  in  the 
admiration  which  we  naturally  feel  for  noble  diction 
and  versification,  forget  the  great  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil.  The  spirit  by  which  Dryden  and  several  of 
his  compeers  were  at  this  time  animated  against  the 
Whigs  deserves  to  be  called  fiendish.  The  servile 
judges  and  sheriffs  of  those  evil  days  could  not  shed 
blood  as  fast  as  the  poets  cried  out  for  it.  Calls  for 
more  victims,  hideous  jests  on  hanging,  bitter  taunts 
on  those  who,  having  stood  by  the  King  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  now  advised  him  to  deal  mercifully  and  gener¬ 
ously  by  his  vanquished  enemies,  were  publicly  recited 
on  the  stage,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
the  guilt  and  the  shame,  were  recited  by  women,  who, 
having  long  been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty,  were 
now  taught  to  discard  all  compassion.1 

1  If  any  reader  thinks  my  expressions  too  severe,  I  would 
advise  him  to  read  Dryden’s  Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  to  observe  that  it  was  spoken  by  a  woman. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the  lighter  litera¬ 
ture  of  England  was  thus  becoming  a  nuisance  and  a 
state  of  national  disgrace,  the  English  genius  was 
science  in  effecting  in  science  a  revolution  which  will, 
England.  tQ  enq  Qf  time>  be  reckoned  among  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect.  Bacon 
had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  an  un- 
genial  season.  He  had  not  expected  an  early  crop, 
and  in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly  bequeathed  his 
fame  to  the  next  age.  During  the  whole  generation, 
his  philosophy  had,  amidst  tumults,  wars,  and  pro¬ 
scriptions,  been  slowly  ripening  in  a  few  well-consti¬ 
tuted  minds.  While  factions  were  struggling  for 
dominion  over  each  other,  a  small  body  of  sages  had 
turned  away  with  benevolent  disdain  from  the  conflict, 
and  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  nobler  work  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  dominion  of  man  over  matter.  As  soon  as 
tranquillity  was  restored,  these  teachers  easily  found 
attentive  audience.  For  the  discipline  through  which 
the  nation  had  passed  had  brought  the  public  mind  to 
a  temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Verulamian 
doctrine.  The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  educated  classes,  and  had  called  forth  a  rest¬ 
less  activity  and  an  insatiable  curiosity,  such  as  had  not 
before  been  known  among  us.  Yet  the  effect  of  those 
troubles  was  that  schemes  of  political  and  religious  re¬ 
form  were  generally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  con¬ 
tempt.  During  twenty  years  the  chief  employment  of 
busy  and  ingenious  men  had  been  to  frame  constitutions 
with  first  magistrates,  without  first  magistrates,  with 
hereditary  senates,  with  senates  appointed  by  lot,  with 
annual  senates,  with  perpetual  senates.  In  these  plans 
nothing  was  omitted.  All  the  detail,  all  the  nomen- 
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clature,  all  the  ceremonial  of  the  imaginary  govern¬ 
ment  were  fully  set  forth— Polemarchs  and  Phylarchs, 
Tribes  and  Galaxies,  the  L,ord  Archon  and  the  L,ord 
Strategus.  Which  ballot-boxes  were  to  be  green  and 
which  red,  which  balls  were  to  be  of  gold  and  which  of 
silver,  which  magistrates  were  to  wear  hats  and  which 
black  velvet  caps  with  peaks,  how  the  mace  was  to  be 
carried  and  when  the  heralds  were  to  uncover,  these, 
and  a  hundred  more  such  trifles,  were  gravely  con¬ 
sidered  and  arranged  by  men  of  no  common  capacity 
and  learning. 1  But  the  time  for  these  visions  had  gone 
by  ;  and,  if  any  steadfast  republican  still  continued  to 
amuse  himself  with  them,  fear  of  public  derision  and 
of  criminal  information  generally  induced  him  to  keep 
his  fancies  to  himself.  It  was  now  unpopular  and  un¬ 
safe  to  mutter  a  word  against  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  monarchy  :  but  daring  and  ingenious  men  might 
indemnify  themselves  by  treating  with  disdain  what 
had  lately  been  considered  as  the  fundamental  laws  of 
nature.  The  torrent  which  had  been  dammed  up  in 
one  channel  rushed  violently  into  another.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit,  ceasing  to  operate  in  politics,  began  to 
exert  itself  with  unprecedented  vigor  and  hardihood  in 
every  department  of  physics.  The  year  1660,  the  era 
of  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  is  also  the  era 
from  which  dates  the  ascendency  of  the  new  philosophy. 
In  that  year  the  Royal  Society,  destined  to  be  a  chief 
agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious  and  salutary  reforms, 
began  to  exist.2  In  a  few  months  experimental  science 
became  all  the  mode.  The  transfusion  of  blood,  the 
ponderation  of  air,  the  fixation  of  mercury,  succeeded 

1  See  particularly  Harrington’s  Oceana. 

2  See  Sprat’s  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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to  that  place  in  the  public  mind  which  had  been  lately 
occupied  by  the  controversies  of  the  Rota.  Dreams  of 
perfect  forms  of  government  made  way  for  dreams  of 
wings  with  which  men  were  to  fly  from  the  Tower  to 
the  Abbey,  and  of  double-keeled  ships  which  were  never 
to  founder  in  the  fiercest  storm.  All  classes  were  hur¬ 
ried  along  by  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  Churchman  and  Puritan,  were  for  once 
allied.  Divines,  jurists,  statesmen,  nobles,  princes, 
swelled  the  triumph  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  Poets 
sang  with  emulous  fervor  the  approach  of  the  Golden 
Age.  Cowley,  in  lines  weighty  with  thought  and  re¬ 
splendent  with  wit,  urged  the  chosen  seed  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  promised  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  that  land  which  their  great  deliverer  and  law¬ 
giver  had  seen,  as  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  but  had 
not  peen  permitted  to  enter.1  Dryden,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  joined  his  voice  to  the  general  accla¬ 
mation,  and  foretold  things  which  neither  he  nor  any¬ 
body  else  understood.  The  Royal  Society,  he  predicted, 
would  soon  lead  us  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  globe, 
and  there  delight  us  with  a  better  view  of  the  moon.2 
Two  able  and  aspiring  prelates,  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  were  conspicuous 
among  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  Its  history  was 
eloquently  written  by  a  younger  divine,  who  was  rising 
to  high  distinction  in  his  profession,  Thomas  Sprat, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Both  Chief-justice 

1  Cowley’s  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society. 

2  “Then  we  upon  the  globe’s  last  verge  shall  go, 

And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbors  we  shall  know, 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.” 

— Annus  Mirabilis,  164. 
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Hale  and  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  stole  some  hours  from 
the  business  of  their  courts  to  write  on  hydrostatics. 
Indeed,  it  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Guild¬ 
ford  that  the  first  barometers  ever  exposed  to  sale  in 
London  were  constructed.1  Chemistry  divided,  for  a 
time,  with  wine  and  love,  with  the  stage  and  the 
gaming-table,  with  the  intrigues  of  a  courtier  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  demagogue,  the  attention  of  the  fickle 
Buckingham.  Rupert  has  the  credit  of  having  in¬ 
vented  mezzotinto ;  and  from  him  is  named  that  curious 
bubble  of  glass  which  has  long  amused  children  and 
puzzled  philosophers.  Charles  himself  had  a  laboratory 
at  Whitehall,  and  was  far  more  active  and  attentive 
there  than  at  the  council-board.  It  was  almost  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  air-pumps  and  telescopes  ;  and  even 
fine  ladies,  now  and  then,  thought  it  becoming  to  affect 
a  taste  for  science,  went  in  coaches  and  six  to  visit 
the  Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke  forth  into  cries  of 
delight  at  finding  that  a  magnet  really  attracted  a 
needle,  and  that  a  microscope  really  made  a  fly  look 
as  large  as  a  sparrow.2 

In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the  human  mind, 
there  was  doubtless  something  which  might  well  move  a 
smile.  It  is  the  universal  law  that  whatever  pursuit, 
whatever  doctrine,  becomes  fashionable,  shall  lose  a 
portion  of  that  dignity  which  it  had  possessed  while  it 
was  confined  to  a  small  but  earnest  minority,  and  was 
loved  for  its  own  sake  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  follies 
of  some  persons  who,  without  any  real  aptitude  for 
science,  professed  a  passion  for  it,  furnished  matter  of 
contemptuous  mirth  to  a  few  malignant  satirists  who 

1  North’s  Life  of  Guildford.  2  Pepys’s  Diary ,  May  30,  1667. 
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belonged  to  the  preceding  generation,  and  were  not 
disposed  to  unlearn  the  lore  of  their  youth.1  But  it  is 
not  less  true  that  the  great  work  of  interpreting  nature 
was  performed  by  the  English  of  that  age  as  it  had 
never  before  been  performed  in  any  age  by  any  nation. 
The  spirit  of  Francis  Bacon  was  abroad,  a  spirit  ad¬ 
mirably  compounded  of  audacity  and  sobriety.  There 
was  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  whole  world  was  full 
of  secrets  of  high  moment  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
that  man  had,  by  his  Maker,  been  intrusted  wTith  the 
key  which,  rightly  used,  would  give  access  to  them. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a  conviction  that  in  physics 
it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  general 
laws  except  by  the  careful  observation  of  particular 
facts.  Deeply  impressed  with  these  great  truths,  the 
professors  of  the  new  philosophy  applied  themselves  to 
their  task,  and,  before  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  ex¬ 
pired,  they  had  given  ample  earnest  of  what  has  since 
been  achieved.  Already  a  reform  of  agriculture  had 
been  commenced.  New  vegetables  were  cultivated. 
New  implements  of  husbandry  were  employed.  New 
manures  were  applied  to  the  soil.2  Evelyn  had,  under 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  Royal  Society,  given  in¬ 
struction  to  his  countrymen  in  planting.  Temple,  in 
his  intervals  of  leisure,  had  tried  many  experiments  in 
horticulture,  and  had  proved  that  many  delicate  fruits, 
the  native  of  more  favored  climates,  might,  with  the 

1  Butler  was,  I  think,  the  only  man  of  real  genius  who,  be¬ 
tween  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  showed  a  bitter 
enmity  to  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  called.  See  the 
Satire  on  the  Royal  Society  and  th &  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

2  The  eagerness  with  which  the  agriculturists  of  that  age  tried 
experiments  and  introduced  improvements  is  well  described  by 
Aubrey.  See  the  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire ,  1685. 
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help  of  art,  be  grown  on  English  ground.  Medicine, 
which  in  France  was  still  in  abject  bondage,  and 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule  to 
Moliere,  had  in  England  become  an  experimental  and 
progressive  science,  and  every  day  made  some  new  ad¬ 
vance,  in  defiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The 
attention  of  speculative  men  had  been,  for  the  first  time, 
directed  to  the  important  subject  of  sanitary  police. 
The  great  plague  of  1665  induced  them  to  consider  with 
care  the  defective  architecture,  draining,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  capital.  The  great  fire  of  1666  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  effecting  extensive  improvements.  The 
whole  matter  was  diligently  examined  by  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  to  the  suggestions  of  that  body  must  be 
partly  attributed  the  changes  which,  though  far  short 
of  what  the  public  welfare  required,  yet  made  a  wide 
difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  Eondon,  and 
probably  put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages  of  pestilence 
in  our  country.1  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society,  Sir  William  Petty,  created  the  science 
of  political  arithmetic,  the  humble  but  indispensable 
handmaid  of  political  philosophy.  No  kingdom  of 
nature  was  left  unexplored.  To  that  period  belong  the 
chemical  discoveries  of  Boyle,  and  the  earliest  botanical 
researches  of  Sloane.  It  was  then  that  Ray  made  a 
new  classification  of  birds  and  fishes,  and  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Woodward  was  first  drawn  toward  fossils  and 
shells.  One  after  another  phantoms  which  had  haunted 
the  world  through  ages  of  darkness  fled  before  the  light. 
Astrology  and  alchemy  became  jests.  Soon  there  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  which  some  of  the  Quorum  did  not 
smile  contemptuously  when  an  old  woman  was  brought 

1  Sprat’s  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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before  them  for  riding  on  broomsticks  or  giving  cattle 
the  murrain.  But  it  was  in  those  noblest  and  most 
arduous  departments  of  knowledge  in  which  induction 
and  mathematical  demonstration  co-operate  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  truth,  that  the  English  genius  won  in  that 
age  the  most  memorable  triumphs.  John  Wallis  placed 
the  whole  system  of  statics  on  a  new  foundation. 
Edmund  Halley  investigated  the  properties  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  laws  of 
magnetism,  and  the  course  of  the  comets  ;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  toil,  peril,  and  exile  in  the  cause  of  science. 
While  he,  on  the  rock  of  Saint  Helena,  mapped  the 
constellations  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  our  national 
observatory  was  rising  at  Greenwich  ;  and  John  Flam¬ 
steed,  the  first  Astronomer  Royal,  was  commencing 
that  long  series  of  observations  which  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  without  respect  and  gratitude  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as  they 
were,  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  transcendent  lustre 
of  one  immortal  name.  In  Isaac  Newton  two  kinds  of 
intellectual  power,  which  have  little  in  common,  and 
which  are  not  often  found  together  in  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree  of  vigor,  but  which  nevertheless  are  equally  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  most  sublime  departments  of  physics,  were 
united  as  they  have  never  been  united  before  or  since. 
There  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  constituted  as 
his  for  the  cultivation  of  pure  mathematical  science  ; 
there  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  constituted  for 
the  cultivation  of  science  purely  experimental  ;  but  in 
no  other  mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the 
inductive  faculty  co-existed  in  such  supreme  excellence 
and  perfect  harmony.  Perhaps  in  the  days  of  Scotists 
and  Thomists  even  his  intellect  might  have  run  to 
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waste,  as  many  intellects  ran  to  waste  which  were  in¬ 
ferior  only  to  his.  Happily  the  spirit  of  the  age  on 
which  his  lot  was  cast  gave  the  right  direction  to  his 
mind  ;  and  his  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force  on  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  year  1685,  his  fame,  though 
splendid,  was  only  dawning  ;  but  his  genius  was  in  the 
meridian.  His  great  work,  that  work  which  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  most  important  provinces  of  natural 
philosopy,  had  been  completed,  but  was  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  and  was  just  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  the  nation  which 
was  so  far  before  its  neighbors  in  science  should  in  art 
have  been  far  behind  them.  Yet  such  was 
fine  arts.  C  fact-  It  is  true  that  in  architecture,  an 
art  which  is  half  a  science,  an  art  in  which 
none  but  a  geometrician  can  excel,  an  art  which  has  no 
standard  of  grace  but  what  is  directly  or  indirectly  de¬ 
pendent  on  utility,  an  art  on  which  the  creations  derive 
a  part,  at  least,  of  their  majesty  from  mere  bulk,  our 
country  could  boast  of  one  truly  great  man,  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren  ;  and  the  fire  which  laid  Rondon  in  ruins 
had  given  him  an  opportunity,  unprecedented  in  mod¬ 
ern  history,  of  displaying  his  powers.  The  austere 
beauty  of  the  Athenian  portico,  the  gloomy  sublimity 
of  the  Gothic  arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  incapable  of  emulating,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
capable  of  appreciating  :  but  no  man,  born  on  our  side 
of  the  Alps,  has  imitated  with  so  much  success  the 
magnificence  of  the  palace-like  churches  of  Italy. 
Even  the  superb  Rewis  has  left  to  posterity  no  work 
which  can  bear  a  comparison  with  Saint  Paul’s.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  there  was 
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not  a  single  English  painter  or  statuary  whose  name  is 
now  remembered.  This  sterility  is  somewhat  mysteri¬ 
ous  ;  for  painters  and  statuaries  were  by  no  means  a 
despised  or  an  ill-paid  class.  Their  social  position  was 
at  least  as  high  as  at  present.  Their  gains,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  with  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  other  descriptions  of  intellectual  labor, 
were  even  larger  than  at  present.  Indeed  the  munifi¬ 
cent  patronage  which  was  extended  to  artists  drew 
them  to  our  shores  in  multitudes.  Eely,  who  has  pre¬ 
served  to  us  the  rich  curls,  the  full  lips,  and  the  lan¬ 
guishing  eyes  of  the  frail  beauties  celebrated  by 
Hamilton,  was  a  Westphalian.  He  had  died  in  1680, 
having  long  lived  splendidly,  having  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood,  and  having  accumulated  a  good  estate 
out  of  the  fruits  of  his  skill.  His  noble  collection  of 
drawings  and  pictures  was,  after  his  decease,  exhibited 
by  the  royal  permission  in  the  Banqueting-house  at 
Whitehall,  and  was  sold  by  auction  for  the  almost 
incredible  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
which  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
rich  men  of  that  day  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  bear  to  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  our  time. 1 
Lely  was  succeeded  by  his  countryman  Godfrej'-  Kneller, 
who  was  made  first  a  knight  and  then  a  baronet,  and 
who,  after  keeping  up  a  sumptuous  establishment,  and 
after  losing  much  money  by  unlucky  speculations,  was 
still  able  to  bequeath  a  large  fortune  to  his  family.  The 
two  Vandeveldes,  natives  of  Holland,  had  been  tempted 
by  English  liberality  to  settle  here,  and  had  produced 
for  the  King  and  his  nobles  some  of  the  finest  sea-pieces 

1  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting ;  London  Gazette ,  May 
31,  1683  ;  North’s  Life  of  Guildford. 


Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

From  a  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
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in  the  world.  Another  Dutchman,  Simon  Varelst, 
painted  glorious  sunflowers  and  tulips  for  prices  such 
as  had  never  before  been  known.  Verrio,  a  Neapoli¬ 
tan,  covered  ceilings  and  staircases  with  Gorgons 
and  Muses,  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  Virtues  and  Vices, 
Gods  quaffing  nectar,  and  laurelled  princes  riding  in 
triumph.  The  income  which  he  derived  from  his  per¬ 
formances  enabled  him  to  keep  one  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  tables  in  England.  For  his  pieces  at  Windsor 
alone  he  received  seven  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then 
sufficient  to  make  a  gentleman  of  moderate  wishes  per¬ 
fectly  easy  for  life,  a  sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that 
Dryden,  during  a  literary  life  of  forty  years,  obtained 
from  the  booksellers.1  Verrio’ s  assistant  and  successor, 
Fewis  Daguerre,  came  from  France.  The  two  most 
celebrated  sculptors  of  that  day  were  also  foreigners. 
Cibber  whose  pathetic  emblems  of  Fury  and  Melan¬ 
choly  still  adorn  Bedlam,  was  a  Dane.  Gibbons,  to 
whose  graceful  fancy  and  delicate  touch  many  of  our 
palaces,  colleges,  and  churches  owe  their  finest  decora¬ 
tions,  was  a  Dutchman.  Fven  the  designs  for  the  coin 
were  made  by  French  artists.  Indeed  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second  that  our  country  could 
glory  in  a  great  painter  ;  and  George  the  Third  was  on 
the  throne  before  she  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  any  of 
her  sculptors. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of  the  England  which 
Charles  the  Second  governed  should  draw  to  a  close. 
Yet  one  subject  of  the  highest  moment  still  remains 
untouched.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  of  those  who  held  the  ploughs,  who 

'  The  great  prices  paid  to  Varelst  and  Verrio  are  mentioned 
in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
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tended  the  oxen,  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich, 
and  squared  the  Portland  stone  for  Saint  Paul’s.  Nor 
can  very  much  be  said.  The  most  numerous  class  is 
precisely  the  class  respecting  which  we  have  the  most 
meagre  information.  In  those  times  philanthropists 
did  not  yet  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  nor  had  dema¬ 
gogues  yet  found  it  a  lucrative  trade,  to  talk  and  write 
about  the  distress  of  the  laborer.  History  was  too 
much  occupied  with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a  line 
for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  the  garret  of  the  mechanic. 
The  press  now  often  sends  forth  in  a  day  a  greater 
quantity  of  discussion  and  declamation  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working-man  than  was  published  during 
the  twenty-eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  infer  from  the  increase  of  complaint  that 
there  has  been  any  increase  of  misery. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common  people 
is  the  amount  of  their  wages  ;  and  as  four-fifths  of  the 
state  of  the  common  people  were,  in  the  seventeenth 
common  century,  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  espe- 

peopie.  eially  important  to  ascertain  what  were  then 

the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On  this  subject  wTe 
have  the  means  of  arriving  at  conclusions  sufficiently 
exact  for  our  purpose. 

Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  carries  great 
weight,  informs  us  that  a  laborer  was  by  no  means  in 
the  lowest  state  who  received  for  a  day’s 
wagesU'tUral  work  fourpence  with  food,  or  eightpence 
without  food.  Four  shillings  a  week, 
therefore,  were,  according  to  Petty’s  calculation,  fair 
agricultural  wages. 1 

1  Petty’s  Political  Arithmetic. 
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That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from  the  truth 
we  have  abundant  proof.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1685  the  justices  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  power  intrusted  to  them  by  an  act  of  Elizabeth, 
fixed,  at  their  quarter-sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for  the 
county,  and  notified  that  every  employer  who  gave 
more  than  the  authorized  sum,  and  every  workingman 
who  received  more,  would  be  liable  to  punishment. 
The  wages  of  the  common  agricultural  laborer,  from 
March  to  September,  were  fixed  at  the  precise  amount 
mentioned  by  Petty,  namely,  four  shillings  a  week 
without  food.  From  September  to  March  the  wages 
were  to  be  only  three- and-sixpence  a  week.1 

But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  were  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  wages  of  Warwickshire  were  probably 
about  the  average,  and  those  of  the  counties  near  the 
Scottish  border  below  it  :  but  there  were  more  favored 
districts.  In  the  same  year,  1685,  a  gentleman  of 
Devonshire,  named  Richard  Dunning,  published  a 
small  tract,  in  which  he  described  the  condition  of  the 
poor  of  that  county.  That  he  understood  his  subject 
well  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  ;  for  a  few  months  later 
his  work  was  reprinted,  and  was,  by  the  magistrates 
assembled  in  quarter -sessions  at  Exeter,  strongly  re¬ 
commended  to  the  attention  of  all  parochial  officers. 
According  to  him,  the  wages  of  the  Devonshire  peasant 
were,  without  food,  about  five  shillings  a  week.2 

Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  laborer  in  the 

1  Stat.  5  Eliz.,  c.  4;  Archceologia ,  Vol.  XI. 

2  Plain  and  Easy  Method  Showing  how  the  Office  of  Overseer 
of  the  Poor  may  be  Managed ,  by  Richard  Dunning ;  1st  edition, 
1685  ;  2d  edition,  1686. 
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neighborhood  of  Bury  Saint  Edmund  s.  The  niagis 
trates  of  Suffolk  met  there  in  the  spring  of  1682  to  fix 
a  rate  of  wages,  and  resolved  that,  where  the  laborer 
was  not  boarded,  he  should  have  five  shillings  a  week 
in  winter,  and  six  in  summer.1 

In  1661  the  justices  at  Chelmsford  had  fixed  the 
wages  of  the  Essex  laborer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at 
six  shillings  in  winter,  and  seven  in  summer.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  highest  remuneration  given  in 
the  kingdom  for  agricultural  labor  between  the  Restora¬ 
tion  and  the  Revolution  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
in  the  year  in  which  this  order  was  made,  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  were  immoderately  dear.  Wheat  was  at 
seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which  would  even  now  be 
considered  as  almost  a  famine  price.2 

These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  another 
fact  which  seems  to  deserve  consideration.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  in  a  country  where  no  man  can  be  compelled 
to  become  a  soldier,  the  ranks  of  an  army  cannot  be 
filled  if  the  government  offers  much  less  than  the  wages 
of  common  rustic  labor.  At  present  the  pay  and  beer- 
money  of  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  amount  to 
seven  shillings  and  sevenpence  a  week.  This  stipend, 
coupled  with  the  hope  of  a  pension,  does  not  attract 
the  English  youth  in  sufficient  numbers;  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  enlisting  largely 
from  among  the  poorer  population  of  Munster  and  Con¬ 
naught.  The  pay  of  the  private  foot-soldier  in  1685 
was  only  four  shillings  and  eightpence  a  week  ;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  government  in  that  year  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  many  thousands  of  English  re¬ 
cruits  at  very  short  notice.  The  pay  of  the  private 

1  Cullum’s  History  of  Hawsted.  8  Ruggles  on  the  Poor. 
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foot-soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  seven  shillings  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as 
the  corporal  received  under  Charles  the  Second  1  ;  and 
seven  shillings  a  week  had  been  found  sufficient  to  fill 
the  ranks  with  men  decidedly  superior  to  the  generality 
of  the  people.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  conclude  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  peasant  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  four  shillings  a  week  ;  but  that,  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  five  shillings,  six  shillings,  and,  during 
the  summer  mouths,  even  seven  shillings  were  paid. 
At  present  a  district  where  a  laboring  man  earns  only 
seven  shillings  a  week  is  thought  to  be  in  a  state  shock¬ 
ing  to  humanity.  The  average  is  very  much  higher  ; 
and,  in  prosperous  counties,  the  weekly  wages  of  hus¬ 
bandmen  amount  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen 
shillings. 

The  remuneration  of  workmen  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures  has  always  been  higher  than  that  of  the  tillers 
wages  of  the  so^-  the  year  1680,  a  member 

manufac-  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarked  that 
turers.  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made  it 
impossible  for  our  textures  to  maintain  a  competition 
with  the  produce  of  the  Indian  looms.  An  English 
mechanic,  he  said,  instead  of  slaving  like  a  native  of 
Bengal  for  a  piece  of  copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  daju2 
Other  evidence  is  extant,  which  proves  that  a  shilling 
a  day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  English  manufacturer 
then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he  was  often 

1  See,  in  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  the  memorandum  of  the 
Dutch  Deputies,  dated  August  T%,  1653. 

2  The  orator  was  Mr.  John  Basset,  member  for  Barnstaple. 
See  Smith’s  Memoirs  of  iVool,  Chap,  lxviii. 

VOL.  II.— 7 
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forced  to  work  for  less.  The  common  people  of  that 
age  were  not  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  public  discus¬ 
sion,  of  haranguing,  or  of  petitioning  Parliament.  No 
newspaper  pleaded  their  cause.  It  was  in  rude  rhyme 
that  their  love  and  hatred,  their  exultation  and  their 
distress  found  utterance.  A  great  part  of  their  history 
is  to  be  learned  only  from  their  ballads.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  popular  lays  chanted  about  the 
streets  of  Norwich  and  Needs  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  may  still  be  read  on  the  original  broadside.  It 
is  the  vehement  and  bitter  cry  of  labor  against  capital. 
It  describes  the  good  old  times  when  every  partisan 
employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  lived  as  well  as 
a  farmer.  But  those  times  were  past.  Sixpence  a  day 
was  now  all  that  could  be  earned  by  hard  labor  at  the 
loom.  If  the  poor  complained  that  they  could  not  live 
on  such  a  pittance,  they  were  told  that  they  were  free 
to  take  it  or  leave  it.  For  so  miserable  a  recompense 
were  the  producers  of  wealth  compelled  to  toil,  rising 
early  and  lying  down  late,  while  the  master  clothier, 
eating,  sleeping,  and  idling,  became  rich  by  their  exer¬ 
tions.  A  shilling  a  day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the 
weaver  would  have,  if  justice  were  done.1  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that,  in  the  generation  which  pre- 

1  This  ballad  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  precise  year  is 
not  given ;  but  the  Imprimatur  of  Roger  Testrange  fixes  the 
date  sufficiently  for  my  purpose.  I  will  quote  some  of  the  lines. 
The  master  clothier  is  introduced  speaking  as  follows  : 

“  In  former  ages  we  used  to  give, 

So  that  our  workfolks  like  farmers  did  live  ; 

But  the  times  are  changed,  we  will  make  them  know. 


“  We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a  day, 
Though  a  shilling  they  deserve  if  they  had  their  just  pay  ; 
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ceded  the  Revolution,  a  workman  employed  in  the  great 
staple  manufacture  of  England  thought  himself  fairly 
paid  if  he  gained  six  shillings  a  week. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  practice  of  setting 
children  prematurely  to  work,  a  practice  which  the 
Labor  of  state,  the  legitimate  protector  of  those  who 
children  in  cannot  protect  themselves,  has,  in  our  time, 
wisely  and  humanely  interdicted,  prevailed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  an  extent  which,  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  manufacturing  system, 
seems  almost  incredible.  At  Norwich,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  clothing  trade,  a  little  creature  of  six  years  old 
was  thought  fit  for  labor.  Several  writers  of  that  time, 
and  among  them  some  who  were  considered  as  emi¬ 
nently  benevolent,  mention,  with  exultation,  the  fact 
that,  in  that  single  city,  boys  and  girls  of  very  tender 
age  created  wealth  exceeding  what  was  necessary  for 
their  own  subsistence  by  twelve  thousand  pounds  a 
year.1  The  more  carefully  we  examine  the  history  of 
the  past,  the  more  reason  shall  we  find  to  dissent  from 
those  who  imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of 
new  social  evils.  The  truth  is  that  the  evils  are,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  old.  That  which  is  new  is  the 

If  at  all  they  murmur  and  say ’t  is  too  small, 

We  bid  them  choose  whether  they  ’ll  work  at  all. 

And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate, 

By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late. 

Then  hey  for  the  clothing  trade  !  It  goes  on  brave ; 

We  scorn  for  to  toyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to  slave. 

Our  workmen  do  work  hard,  but  we  live  at  ease, 

We  go  when  we  will,  and  we  come  when  we  please.” 

1  Chainberlayne’s  State  of  England ;  Petty’s  Political  Arith¬ 
metic,  Chap.  viii.  ;  Dunning’s  Plain  and  Easy  Method ;  Fir- 
tnin’s  Proposition  for  the  Employing  of  the  Poor.  It  ought  to 
be  observed  that  Firmin  was  an  eminent  philanthropist. 
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intelligence  which  discerns  and  the  humanity  which 
remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of  cloth  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  artisans,  our  inquiries  will  still  lead  us  to 
wages  of  dif  nearly  the  same  conclusions.  During  several 
ferent  classes  generations,  the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich 
of  artisans.  Hospital  have  kept  a  register  of  the  wages 
paid  to  different  classes  of  workmen  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  building.  From  this 
valuable  record  it  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years,  the  daily  earnings  of  the  brick¬ 
layer  have  risen  from  half  a  crown  to  four-and-tenpence, 
those  of  the  mason  from  half  a  crown  to  five-and-three- 
pence,  those  of  the  carpenter  from  half  a  crown  to  five- 
and-fivepence,  and  those  of  the  plumber  from  three 
shillings  to  five-and-sixpence. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of  labor, 
estimated  in  money,  were,  in  1685,  not  more  than  half 
of  what  they  now  are  ;  and  there  were  few  articles  im¬ 
portant  to  the  workingman  of  which  the  price  was  not, 
in  1685,  more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was 
undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at  present. 
Meat  was  also  cheaper,  but  was  still  so  dear  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  families  scarcely  knew  the  taste 
of  it.1  In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
change.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during  the 
last  twelve  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  fifty  shil¬ 
lings.  Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given  to  the 

1  King,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions ,  roughly 
estimated  the  common  people  of  England  at  880,000  families. 
Of  these  families  440,000,  according  to  him,  ate  animal  food 
twice  a  week.  The  remaining  440,000  ate  it  not  at  all,  or  at 
most  not  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
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inmates  of  a  workhouse,  was  then  seldom  seen,  even  on 
the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper.  The 
great  majority  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on 
rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  the  produce  of  machinery,  was  positively  dearer 
than  at  present.  Among  the  commodities  for  which 
the  laborer  would  have  had  to  pay  higher  in  1685  than 
his  posterity  now  pay  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  candles, 
soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and  generally  all  articles  of 
clothing  and  all  articles  of  bedding.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  old  coats  and  blankets  would  have  been,  not 
only  more  costly,  but  less  serviceable  than  the  modern 
fabrics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  laborers  who 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  by 
means  of  wages  were  not  the  most  necessi- 
paupers. °f  tous  members  of  the  community.  Beneath 
them  lay  a  large  class  which  could  not  sub¬ 
sist  without  some  aid  from  the  parish.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  important  test  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  people  than  the  ratio  which  this  class  bears  to 
the  wdrole  society.  At  present  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  receive  relief  appear  from  the  official  re¬ 
turns  to  be,  in  bad  years,  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England,  and,  in  good  years,  one  thirteenth.  Gregory 
King  estimated  them  in  his  time  at  about  a  fourth  ; 
and  this  estimate,  which  all  our  respect  for  his  au¬ 
thority  will  scarcely  prevent  us  from  calling  extrava¬ 
gant,  was  pronounced  by  Davenant  eminently  judicious. 

We  are  not  quite  without  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  for  ourselves.  The  poor-rate  was  undoubtedly 
the  heaviest  tax  borne  by  our  ancestors  in  those  days. 
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It  was  computed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at 
near  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  much 
more  than  the  produce  either  of  the  excise  or  of  the 
customs,  and  little  less  than  half  the  entire  re\  enue  of 
the  crown.  The  poor-rate  went  on  increasing  rapidly, 
and  appears  to  have  risen  in  a  short  time  to  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  a  year,  that  is  to  say, 
to  one  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  The  population  was 
then  less  than  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  minimum 
of  wages,  estimated  in  money,  was  half  of  what  it  now 
is  ;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly  suppose  that  the  aver¬ 
age  allowance  made  to  a  pauper  can  have  been  more 
than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
the  proportion  of  the  English  people  which  received 
parochial  relief  then  must  have  been  larger  than  the 
proportion  which  receives  relief  now.  It  is  good  to 
speak  on  such  questions  with  diffidence  ;  but  it  has 
certainly  never  yet  been  proved  that  pauperism  was  a 
less  heavy  burden  or  a  less  serious  social  evil  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  is  in 
our  own  time.1 

1  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ,  Appen¬ 
dix  B,  No.  2,  Appendix  C,  No.  i,  1848.  Of  the  two  estimates  of 
the  poor-rate  mentioned  in  the  text,  one  was  formed  by  Arthur 
Moore,  the  other,  some  years  later,  by  Richard  Dunning. 
Moore’s  estimate  will  be  found  in  Davenant’s  Essay  on  11  ays 
and  Means ;  Dunning’s  in  Sir  Frederic  Eden’s  valuable  work 
on  the  poor.  King  and  Davenant  estimate  the  paupers  and 
beggars  in  1699  at  the  incredible  number  of  1,330,000,  out  of  a 
population  of  5,500,000.  In  1846  the  number  of  persons  who 
received  relief  appears,  from  the  official  returns,  to  have  been 
only  1,332,089,  out  of  a  population  of  about  17,000,000.  It 
ought  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  those  returns,  a  pauper  must 
very  often  be  reckoned  more  than  once. 

I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult  De  Foe’s  pamphlet, 
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In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  has  diminished  the  physical  comforts  of  a 
portion  of  the  poorest  class.  It  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  that,  before  the  Revolution,  many  thousands  of 
square  miles,  now  enclosed  and  cultivated,  were  marsh, 
forest,  and  heath.  Of  this  wild  land  much  was,  by  law, 
common,  and  much  of  what  was  not  common  by  law 
was  worth  so  little  that  the  proprietors  suffered  it  to  be 
common  in  fact.  In  such  a  tract,  squatters  and  tres¬ 
passers  were  tolerated  to  an  exteht  now  unknown. 
The  peasant  who  dwelt  there  could,  at  little  or  no 
charge,  procure  occasionally  some  palatable  addition 
to  his  hard  fare,  and  provide  himself  with  fuel  for  the 
winter.  He  kept  a  flock  of  geese  on  what  is  now  an 
orchard  rich  with  apple-blossoms.  He  snared  wild  fowl 
on  the  fen  which  has  long  since  been  drained  and 
divided  into  corn-fields  and  turnip-fields.  He  cut  turf 
among  the  furze  bushes  on  the  moor  which  is  now  a 


meadow  bright  with  clover  and  renowned  for  butter 
and  cheese.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  necessarily  deprived  him  of  these 
privileges.  But  against  this  disadvantage  a  long  list 
of  advantages  is  to  be  set  off.  Of  the  blessings  which 
civilization  and  philosophy  bring  with  them, 
Benefits  de-  a  large  proportion  is  common  to  all  ranks, 
common  ^eo-  and  would,  if  withdrawn,  be  missed  as  pain- 
pie  from  the  fully  by  the  laborer  as  by  the  peer.  The 
civilisation  market-place  which  the  rustic  can  now  reach 
with  his  cart  in  an  hour  was,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  a  day’s  journey  from  him.  The  street 


entitled  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,  and  the  Greenwich  tables 
which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  M’Culloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary 
under  the  head  “  Prices.” 
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which  now  affords  to  the  artisan,  during  the  whole 
night,  a  secure,  a  convenient,  and  a  brilliantly  lighted 
walk  was,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after 
sunset  that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  his 
hand,  so  ill  paved  that  he  would  have  run  constant  risk 
of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill  watched  that  he  would 
have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being  knocked  down 
and  plundered  of  his  small  earnings.  Every  bricklayer 
who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  crossing 
who  is  run  over  by  a  carriage,  may  now  have  his 
wounds  dressed  and  his  limbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  all  the  wealth  of  a  great 
lord  like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merchant-prince  like  Clayton, 
could  not  have  purchased.  Some  frightful  diseases 
have  been  extirpated  by  science  ;  and  some  have  been 
banished  by  police.  The  term  of  human  life  had  been 
lengthened  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  in 
the  towns.  The  year  1685  was  not  accounted  sickly  ; 
yet  in  the  year  1685  more  than  one  in  twenty-three  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  died.1  At  present  only 
one  inhabitant  of  the  capital  in  forty  dies  annually. 
The  difference  in  salubrity  between  the  Eoudon  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  Eondon  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  very  far  greater  than  the  difference  between 
Eondon  in  an  ordinary  year  and  London  in  a  year  of 
cholera. 

Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  which  all  orders 
of  society,  and  especially  the  lower  orders,  have  derived 
from  the  mollifying  influence  of  civilization  on  the 
national  character.  The  groundwork  of  that  character 
has  indeed  been  the  same  through  many  generations, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  groundwork  of  the  character 
1  The  deaths  were  23,222.— Petty’s  Political  Arithmetic. 
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of  an  individual  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  when  he  is 
a  rude  and  thoughtless  sehool-boy  and  when  he  is  a  re¬ 
fined  and  accomplished  man.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  the  public  mind  of  England  has  softened  while  it 
has  ripened,  and  that  we  have,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
become  not  only  a  wiser,  but  also  a  kinder  people. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  history  or  lighter  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  does  not  contain 
some  proof  that  our  ancestors  were  less  humane  than 
their  posterity.  The  discipline  of  workshops,  of 
schools,  of  private  families,  though  not  more  efficient 
than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher.  Masters,  well 
born  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of  beating  their  ser¬ 
vants.  Pedagogues  knew  no  way  of  imparting  knowl¬ 
edge  but  by  beating  their  pupils.  Husbands,  of  decent 
station,  were  not  ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The 
.  implacability  of  hostile  factions,  was  such  as  we  can 
scarcely  conceive.  Whigs  were  disposed  to  murmur 
because  Stafford  was  suffered  to  die  without  seeing  his 
bowels  burned  before  his  face.  Tories  reviled  and  in¬ 
sulted  Russell  as  his  coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to 
the  scaffold  in  Eincoln’s  Inn  Fields.1  As  little  mercy 
was  shown  by  the  populace  to  sufferers  of  a  humbler 
rank.  If  an  offender  was  put  into  the  pillory,  it  was 
well  if  he  escaped  with  life  from  the  shower  of  brick¬ 
bats  and  paving-stones.2  If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart’s  tail, 
the  crowd  pressed  round  him,  imploring  the  hangman 
to  give  it  the  fellow  well,  and  make  him  howl. 3  Gentle¬ 
men  arranged  parties  of  pleasure  to  Bridewell  on  court 

1  Burnet,  i.,  560. 

2  Muggletou’s  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit. 

3  Tom  Brown  describes  such  a  scene  in  lines  which  I  do  not 
venture  to  quote. 
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days,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  wretched  women 
who  beat  hemp  there  whipped.1  A  man  pressed  to 
death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a  woman  burned  for  coin¬ 
ing,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now  felt  for  a  galled 
horse  or  an  overdriven  ox.  Fights  compared  with 
which  a  boxing-match  is  a  refined  and  humane  spectacle 
were  among  the  favorite  diversions  of  a  large  part  of  the 
town.  Multitudes  assembled  to  see  gladiators  hack 
each  other  to  pieces  with  deadly  weapons,  and  shouted 
with  delight  when  one  of  the  combatants  lost  a  finger 
or  an  eye.  The  prisons  were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries 
of  every  crime  and  of  every  disease.  At  the  assizes 
the  lean  and  yellow  culprits  brought  with  them  from 
their  cells  to  the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and 
pestilence  which  sometimes  avenged  them  signally  on 
bench,  bar,  and  jury.  But  on  all  this  misery  society 
looked  with  profound  indifference.  Nowhere  could  be 
found  that  sensitive  and  restless  compassion  which  has, 
in  our  time,  extended  a  powerful  protection  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  child,  to  the  Hindoo  widow,  to  the  negro  slave, 
which  pries  into  the  stores  and  water-casks  of  every 
immigrant  ship,  which  winces  at  every  lash  laid  on  the 
back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not  suffer  the 
thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill  fed  or  overworked,  and  which 
has  repeatedly  endeavored  to  save  the  life  even  of  the 
murderer.  It  is  true  that  compassion  ought,  like  all 
other  feelings,  to  be  under  the  government  of  reason, 
and  has,  for  want  of  such  government,  produced  some 
ridiculous  and  some  deplorable  effects.  But  the  more 
we  study  the  annals  of  the  past,  the  more  shall  we  re¬ 
joice  that  we  live  in  a  merciful  age,  in  an  age  in  which 
cruelty  is  abhorred,  and  in  which  pain,  even  when  de- 
1  Ward’s  London  Spy. 
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served,  is  inflicted  reluctantly  and  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Every  class  doubtless  has  gained  largely  by  this  great 
moral  change  :  but  the  class  which  has  gained  most 
is  the  poorest,  the  most  dependent,  and  the  most 
defenceless. 

The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  reader  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt. 

Delusion  Yet’  *n  sP*te  °f  evidence,  many  will  still 

which  leads  image  to  themselves  the  England  of  the 

™te  the°Ver*  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  country  than  the 

happiness  of  England  in  which  we  live.  It  may  at  first 

preceding  sight  Seem  Strange  that  society,  while  con- 
generations.  ,  , ,  .  -  ,  .  , 

stantly  moving  forward  with  eager  speed, 
should  be  constantly  looking  backward  with  tender 
regret.  But  these  two  propensities,  inconsistent  as 
they  may  appear,  can  easily  be  resolved  into  the  same 
principle.  Both  spring  from  our  impatience  of  the 
state  in  which  we  actually  are.  That  impatience,  while 
it  stimulates  us  to  surpass  preceding  generations,  dis¬ 
poses  us  to  overrate  their  happiness.  It  is,  in  some 
sense,  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  in  us  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  discontented  with  a  condition  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  improving.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  constant 
improvement  precisely  because  there  is  constant  dis¬ 
content.  If  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present,  we  should  cease  to  contrive,  to  labor,  and  to 
save  with  a  view  to  the  future.  And  it  is  natural  that, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  form  a 
too  favorable  estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth,  we  are  under  a  deception  similar  to  that 
which  misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
Beneath  the  caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare  ;  but  far  in 
advance,  and  far  in  the  rear,  is  the  semblance  of  re- 
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freshing  waters.  The  pilgrims  hasten  forward  and  find 
nothing  but  sand  where,  an  hour  before,  they  had  seen 
a  lake.  They  turn  their  eyes  and  see  a  lake  where,  an 
hour  before,  they  were  toiling  through  sand.  A  simi¬ 
lar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations  through  every  stage 
of  the  long  progress  from  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the 
highest  degrees  of  opulence  and  civilization.  But,  if 
we  resolutely  chase  the  mirage  backward,  we  shall  find 
it  recede  before  us  into  the  regions  of  fabulous  antiquity. 
It  is  now  the  fashion  to  place  the  Golden  Age  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  times  when  noblemen  were  destitute  of  comforts 
the  want  of  which  would  be  intolerable  to  a  modern 
footman,  when  farmers  and  shopkeepers  breakfasted  on 
loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would  raise  a  riot  in  a 
modern  workhouse,  when  to  have  a  clean  shirt  once  a 
week  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  higher  class  of 
gentry,  when  men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air 
than  they  now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our 
towns,  and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our 
towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  We 
too  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  outstripped,  and  in  our  turn 
be  envied.  It  may  well  be,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire  may  think  himself 
miserably  paid  with  twenty  shillings  a  week  ;  that  the 
carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shillings  a  day ; 
that  laboring  men  may  be  as  little  used  to  dine  without 
meat  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye-bread  ;  that  sanitary 
police  and  medical  discoveries  may  have  added  several 
more  years  to  the  average  length  of  human  life  ;  that 
numerous  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  now  un¬ 
known,  or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  every  diligent  and  thrifty  workingman.  And  yet  it 
may  then  be  the  mode  to  assert  that  the  increase  of 
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wealth  and  the  progress  of  science  have  benefited  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  as  the  time  when  England  was  truly 
merry  England,  when  all  classes  were  bound  together 
by  brotherly  sympathy,  when  the  rich  did  not  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  and  when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the 
splendor  of  the  rich. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

THE  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second  took  the  na¬ 
tion  by  surprise.  His  frame  was  naturally  strong, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  excess.  He  had 
always  been  mindful  of  his  health  even  in  his  pleasures  ; 

and  his  habits  were  such  as  promise  a  long 
l68s'  life  and  a  robust  old  age.  Indolent  as  he 

°eatf1  of  was  on  all  occasions  which  required  tension 

of  the  mind,  he  was  active  and  persevering 
in  bodily  exercise.  He  had,  when  young,  been  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  tennis-player,1  and  was,  even  in  the  decline 
of  life,  an  indefatigable  walker.  His  ordinal  pace  was 
such  that  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  honor  of  his 
society  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rose 
early,  and  generally  passed  three  or  four  hours  a  day  in 
the  open  air.  He  might  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  off 
the  grass  in  Saint  James’s  Park,  striding  among  the 
trees,  playing  with  his  spaniels,  and  flinging  corn  to  his 
ducks  ;  and  these  exhibitions  endeared  him  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  who  always  love  to  see  the  great  unbend.” 

1  Pepys’s  Diary ,  Dec.  28,  1663 ;  Sept.  2,  1667. 

2  Burnet,  i. ,  606;  Spectator ,  No.  462;  Lords'  Journals,  Oct. 
28,  1678  ;  Cibber’s  Apology. 
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At  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1684,  he  was 
prevented,  by  a  slight  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  gout,  from  rambling  as  usual.  He  now  spent  his 
mornings  in  his  laboratory,  where  he  amused  himself 
with  experiments  on  the  properties  of  mercury.  His 
temper  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  confinement.  He 
had  no  apparent  cause  for  disquiet.  His  kingdom  was 
tranquil  ;  he  was  not  in  pressing  want  of  money  ;  his 
power  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  ;  the  party 
which  had  long  thwarted  him  had  been  beaten  down  ; 
but  the  cheerfulness  which  had  supported  him  against 
adverse  fortune  had  vanished  in  this  season  of  pros¬ 
perity.  A  trifle  now  sufficed  to  depress  those  elastic 
spirits  which  had  borne  up  against  defeat,  exile,  and 
penury.  His  irritation  frequently  showed  itself  by 
looks  and  words  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished  by  good 
humor  and  good  breeding.  It  was  not  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  constitution  was  seriously  impaired.1 

His  palace  had  seldom  presented  a  gayer  or  a  more 
scandalous  appearance  than  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  first  of  February,  1685. 2  Some  grave  persons  who 
had  gone  thither,  after  the  fashion  of  that  age,  to  pay 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  who  had  expected 
that,  on  such  a  day,  his  court  would  wear  a  decent 
aspect,  were  struck  with  astonishment  and  horror.  The 
great  gallery  of  Whitehall,  an  admirable  relic  of  the 

1  Burnet,  i.,  605,  606;  Welwood;  North’s  Life  of  Guildford, 

251- 

.  2 1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  whenever  I 
give  only  one  date,  I  follow  the  old  style,  which  was,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  style  of  England ;  but  I  reckon  the 
year  from  the  first  of  January. 
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magnificence  of  the  Tudors,  was  crowded  with  revellers 
and  gamblers.  The  King  sat  there  chatting  and  toy¬ 
ing  with  three  women,  whose  charms  were  the  boast, 
and  whose  vices  were  the  disgrace,  of  three  nations. 
Barbara  Palmer,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there,  no 
longer  young,  but  still  retaining  some  traces  of  that 
superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness  which  twenty  years 
before  overcame  the  hearts  of  all  men.  There  too  was 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whose  soft  and  infantine 
features  were  lighted  up  with  the  vivacity  of  France. 
Hortensia  Maneini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  and  niece  of 
the  great  Cardinal,  completed  the  group.  She  had 
been  early  removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  the  court 
where  her  uncle  was  supreme.  His  power  and  her  own 
attractions  had  drawn  a  crowd  of  illustrious  suitors 
round  her.  Charles  himself,  during  his  exile,  had  sought 
her  hand  in  vain.  No  gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune 
seemed  to  be  wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was  beautiful 
with  the  rich  beauty  of  the  South,  her  understanding 
quick,  her  manners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted,  her 
possessions  immense  ;  but  her  ungovernable  passions 
had  turned  all  these  blessings  into  curses.  She  had 
found  the  misery  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  intolerable, 
had  fled  from  her  husband,  had  abandoned  her  vast 
wealth,  and,  after  having  astonished  Rome  and  Pied¬ 
mont  by  her  adventures,  had  fixed  her  abode  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Her  house  was  the  favorite  resort  of  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  smiles  and  her 
table,  endured  her  frequent  fits  of  insolence  and  ill 
humor.  Rochester  and  Godolphin  sometimes  forgot 
the  cares  of  state  in  her  company.  Barillon  and  Saint 
Evremond  found  in  her  drawing-room  consolation  for 
their  long  banishment  from  Paris.  The  learning  of 
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Vossius,  the  wit  of  Waller,  were  daily  employed  to 
flatter  and  amuse  her.  But  her  diseased  mind  required 
stronger  stimulants,  and  sought  them  in  gallantry,  in 
basset,  and  in  usquebaugh.1  While  Charles  flirted 
with  his  three  sultanas,  Hortensia’s  French  page,  a 
handsome  boy,  whose  vocal  performances  were  the  de¬ 
light  of  Whitehall,  and  were  rewarded  by  numerous 
presents  of  rich  clothes,  ponies,  and  guineas,  warbled 
some  amorous  verses.5  A  party  of  twenty  courtiers 
was  seated  at  cards  round  a  large  table  on  which  gold 
was  heaped  in  mountains.3  Fven  then  the  King  had 
complained  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  well.  He  had  no 
appetite  for  his  supper  :  his  rest  that  night  was  broken  ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  he  rose,  as  usual,  early. 

To  that  morning  the  contending  factions  in  his 
council  had,  during  some  days,  looked  forward  with 
anxiety.  The  struggle  between  Halifax  and  Rochester 
seemed  to  be  approaching  a  decisive  crisis.  Halifax, 
not  content  with  having  already  driven  his  rival  from 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  undertaken  to  prove  him 
guilty  of  such  dishonesty  or  neglect  in  the  conduct  of 
the  finances  as  ought  to  be  punished  by  dismission 
from  the  public  service.  It  was  even  whispered  that 
the  Lord  President  would  probably  be  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  King  had  promised  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  The  second  of  February  had  been  fixed  for 
the  investigation  ;  and  several  officers  of  the  revenue 

'  Saint  Evretnond,  passim ;  Saint  Rdal,  Memoires  de  la 
Duckesse  de  Mazarin  ;  Rochester’s  Farewell ;  Evelyn’s  Diary , 
Sept.  6,  1676;  June  n,  1699. 

2  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Jan.  28,  i68f ;  Saint  Evremond’s  Letter  to 
Dery. 

3  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Eeb.  4,  i68f. 
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had  been  ordered  to  attend  with  their  books  on  that 
da}7.1  But  a  great  turn  of  fortune  was  at  hand. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed  when  his  at¬ 
tendants  perceived  that  his  utterance  was  indistinct, 
and  that  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wandering.  Several 
men  of  rank  had,  as  usual,  assembled  to  see  their  sov¬ 
ereign  shaved  and  dressed.  He  made  an  effort  to  con¬ 
verse  with  them  in  his  usual  gay  style  ;  but  his  ghastly 
look  surprised  and  alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face  grew 
black  ;  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head  ;  he  uttered  a  cry, 
staggered,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  lords.  A 
physician  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  retorts  and 
crucibles  happened  to  be  present.  He  had  no  lancet  ; 
but  he  opened  a  vein  with  a  penknife.  The  blood 
flowed  freely  ;  but  the  King  was  still  insensible. 

He  was  laid  on  his  bed,  where,  during  a  short  time, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung  over  him  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  -wife.  But  the  alarm  had  been  given. 
The  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York  were  hastening 
to  the  room.  The  favorite  concubine  was  forced  to 
retire  to  her  own  apartments.  Those  apartments  had 
been  thrice  pulled  down  and  thrice  rebuilt  by  her  lover 
to  gratify  her  caprice.  The  very  furniture  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  was  massy  silver.  Several  fine  paintings,  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  Queen,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  mistress.  The  sideboards  were 
piled  with  richly  wrought  plate.  In  the  niches  stood 
cabinets,  the  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art.  On  the 
hangings,  fresh  from  the  looms  of  Paris,  were  depicted, 

1  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North ,  170 ;  The  True 
Patriot  Vindicated ',  or  a  Justification  of  his  Excellency  the 

E -  of  R - ;  Burnet,  i.,  605.  The  Treasury  Books  prove 

that  Burnet  had  good  intelligence. 
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in  tints  which  no  English  tapestry  could  rival,  birds  of 
gorgeous  plumage,  landscapes,  hunting-matches,  the 
lordly  terrace  of  Saint  Germains,  the  statues  and  foun¬ 
tains  of  Versailles. 1  In  the  midst  of  this  splendor,  pur¬ 
chased  by  guilt  and  shame,  the  unhappy  woman  gave 
herself  up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  which,  to  do  her  justice, 
was  not  wholly  selfish. 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  ordinarily 
stood  open  to  all  comers,  were  closed.  But  persons 
whose  faces  were  known  were  still  permitted  to  enter. 
The  antechambers  and  galleries  were  soon  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  ;  and  even  the  sick-room  was  crowded  with 
peers,  privy  councillors,  and  foreign  ministers.  All 
the  medical  men  of  note  in  Tondon  were  summoned. 
So  high  did  political  animosities  run  that  the  presence 
of  some  Whig  physicians  was  regarded  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstance.2  One  Roman  Catholic  whose 
skill  was  then  widely  renowned,  Doctor  Thomas  Short, 
was  in  attendance.  Several  of  the  prescriptions  have 
been  preserved.  One  of  them  is  signed  by  fourteen 
doctors.  The  patient  was  bled  largely.  Hot  iron  was 
applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome  volatile  salt,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  human  skulls,  was  forced  into  his  mouth. 
He  recovered  his  senses  ;  but  he  was  evidently  in  a 
situation  of  extreme  danger. 

The  Queen  was  for  a  time  assiduous  in  her  attend¬ 
ance.  The  Duke  of  York  scarcely  left  his  brother’s  bed¬ 
side.  The  Primate  and  four  other  Bishops  were  then 
in  Dondon.  They  remained  at  Whitehall  all  day,  and 
took  it  by  turns  to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  King’s  room. 
The  news  of  his  illness  filled  the  capital  with  sorrow 

1  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Jan.  24,  168J ;  Oct.  4,  1683. 

2  Dugdale’s  Correspondence. 
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and  dismay.  For  his  easy  temper  and  affable  manners 
had  won  the  affection  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation  ;  and 
those  who  most  disliked  him  preferred  his  unprincipled 
levity  to  the  stern  and  earnest  bigotry  of  his  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  February, 
the  ffondon  Gazette  announced  that  His  Majesty  was 
going  on  well,  and  was  thought  by  the  physicians  to  be 
out  of  danger.  The  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang 
merrily  ;  and  preparations  for  bonfires  wTere  made  in 
the  streets.  But  in  the  evening  it  was  known  that  a 
relapse  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  medical  attend¬ 
ants  had  given  up  all  hope.  The  public  mind  was 
greatly  disturbed  ;  but  there  was  no  disposition  to 
tumult.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  already  taken  on 
himself  to  give  orders,  ascertained  that  the  City  was 
perfectly  quiet,  and  that  he  might  without  difficulty  be 
proclaimed  as  soon  as  his  brother  should  expire. 

The  King  was  in  great  pain,  and  complained  that  he 
felt  as  if  a  fire  were  burning  within  him.  Yet  he  bore 
up  against  his  sufferings  with  a  fortitude  which  did 
not  seem  to  belong  to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature. 
The  sight  of  his  misery  affected  his  wife  so  much  that 
she  fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  to  her  chamber. 
The  prelates  who  were  in  waiting  had  from  the  first 
exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  his  end.  They  now 
thought  it  their  duty  to  address  him  in  a  still  more 
urgent  manner.  William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  an  honest  and  pious,  though  narrow¬ 
minded,  man,  used  great  freedom.  “It  is  time,”  he 
said,  “  to  speak  out ;  for,  sir,  you  are  about  to  appear 
before  a  Judge  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.”  The 
King  answered  not  a  word. 

Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then  tried 
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his  power  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and  stainless  virtue.  His 
elaborate  works  have  long  been  forgotten  ;  but  his 
morning  and  evening  hymns  are  still  repeated  daily  in 
thousands  of  dwellings.  Though,  like  most  of  his 
order,  zealous  for  monarchy,  he  was  no  sycophant. 
Before  he  became  a  bishop,  he  had  maintained  the 
honor  of  his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the  court  was  at 
Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor  Gwynn  lodge  in  the  house 
which  he  occupied  there  as  a  prebendary.1  The  King 
had  sense  enough  to  respect  so  manly  a  spirit.  Of  all 
the  prelates  he  liked  Ken  the  best.  It  was  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  that  the  good  bishop  now  put  forth  all 
his  eloquence.  His  solemn  and  pathetic  exhortation 
awed  and  melted  the  by-standers  to  such  a  degree  that 
some  among  them  believed  him  to  be  filled  with  the 
same  spirit  which,  in  the  old  time,  had,  by  the  mouths 
of  Nathan  and  Elias,  called  sinfdl  princes  to  repent¬ 
ance.  Charles,  however,  was  unmoved.  He  made  no 
objection,  indeed,  when  the  service  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  was  read.  In  reply  to  the  pressing  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  divines,  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done  amiss  ;  and  he  suffered  the  absolution  to 
be  pronounced  over  him  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England  :  but,  when  he  was  urged  to  declare 
that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  that  Church,  he 
seemed  not  to  hear  what  was  said  ;  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  take  the  Eucharist  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops.  A  table  with  bread  and  wine  was  brought  to 
his  bedside,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  said  that  there 
was  no  hurry,  and  sometimes  that  he  was  too  weak. 

Many  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt  for  divine 

1  Hawkins’s  Life  of  Ken,  1713. 
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things,  and  many  to  the  stupor  which  often  precedes 
death.  But  there  were  in  the  palace  a  few  persons 
who  knew  better.  Charles  had  never  been  a  sincere 
member  of  the  Established  Church.  His  mind  had 
long  oscillated  between  Hobbism  and  Popery.  When 
his  health  was  good  and  his  spirits  high,  he  was  a 
scoffer.  In  his  few  serious  moments  he  was  a  Roman 
Cathplic.  The  Duke  of  York  was  aware  of  this,  but 
was  entirely  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  own  inter¬ 
ests.  He  had  ordered  the  outports  to  be  closed.  He 
had  posted  detachments  of  the  Guards  in  different  parts 
of  the  City.  He  had  also  procured  the  feeble  signature 
of  the  dying  King  to  an  instrument  by  which  some 
duties,  granted  only  till  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  were 
let  to  farm  for  a  term  of  three  years.  These  things 
occupied  the  attention  of  James  to  such  a  degree  that, 
though,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  was  indiscreetly  and 
unseasonably  eager  to  bring  over  proselytes  to  his 
Church,  he  never  reflected  that  his  brother  was  in 
danger  of  dying  without  the  last  sacraments.  This 
neglect  was  the  more  extraordinary  because  the  Duchess 
of  York  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen,  suggested,  on 
the  morning  on  which  the  King  was  taken  ill,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  procuring  spiritual  assistance.  For  such 
assistance  Charles  was  at  last  indebted  to  an  agency 
very  different  from  that  of  his  pious  wife  and  sister-in- 
law.  A  life  of  frivolity  and  vice  had  not  extinguished 
in  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  religion, 
or  all  that  kindness  which  is  the  glory  of  her  sex.  The 
French  ambassador  Barillon,  who  had  come  to  the 
palace  to  inquire  after  the  King,  paid  her  a  visit.  He 
found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  took  him  into  a 
secret  room,  and  poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  him. 
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‘  ‘  I  have,  ’  ’  she  said,  ‘  ‘  a  thing  of  great  moment  to  tell 
you.  If  it  were  known,  my  head  would  be  in  danger. 
The  King  is  really  and  truly  a  Catholic  ;  but  he  will 
die  without  being  reconciled  to  the  Church.  His  bed¬ 
chamber  is  full  of  Protestant  clergymen.  I  cannot 
enter  it  without  giving  scandal.  The  Duke  is  thinking 
only  of  himself.  Speak  to  him.  Remind  him  that 
there  is  a  soul  at  stake.  He  is  master  now.  He  can 
clear  the  room.  Go  this  instant,  or  it  will  be  too  late.” 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  bedchamber,  took  the  Duke 
aside,  and  delivered  the  message  of  the  mistress.  The 
conscience  of  James  smote  him.  He  started  as  if  roused 
from  sleep,  and  declared  that  nothing  should  prevent 
him  from  discharging  the  sacred  duty  which  had  been 
too  long  delayed.  Several  schemes  were  discussed  and 
rejected.  At  last  the  Duke  commanded  the  crowd  to 
stand  aloof,  went  to  the  bed,  stooped  down,  and  whis¬ 
pered  something  which  none  of  the  spectators  could 
hear,  but  which  they  supposed  to  be  some  question 
about  affairs  of  state.  Charles  answered  in  an  audible 
voice,  “  Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart.”  None  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  except  the  French  ambassador,  guessed  that 
the  King  was  declaring  his  wish  to  be  admitted  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

“Shall  I  bring  a  priest?”  said  the  Duke.  “Do, 
brother,”  replied  the  sick  man.  “  For  God’s  sake  do, 
and  lose  no  time.  But  no  ;  you  will  get  into  trouble.” 
“  If  it  costs  me  my  life,”  said  the  Duke,  “  I  will  fetch 
a  priest.  ’  ’ 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a  purpose,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  was  not  easy.  For,  as  the  law  then 
stood,  the  person  who  admitted  a  proselyte  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 
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The  Count  of  Castel  Melhor,  a  Portuguese  nobleman, 
who,  driven  by  political  troubles  from  his  native  land, 
had  been  hospitably  received  at  the  English  court, 
undertook  to  procure  a  confessor.  He  had  recourse  to 
his  countrymen  who  belonged  to  the  Queen’s  house¬ 
hold  ;  but  he  found  that  none  of  her  chaplains  knew 
English  or  French  enough  to  shrive  the  King.  The 
Duke  and  Barillon  were  about  to  send  to  the  Venetian 
minister  for  a  clergyman,  when  they  heard  that  a 
Benedictine  monk,  named  John  Huddleston,  happened 
to  be  at  Whitehall.  This  man  had,  with  great  risk  to 
himself,  saved  the  King’s  life  after  the  battle  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  had,  on  that  account,  been,  ever  since  the 
Restoration,  a  privileged  person.  In  the  sharpest 
proclamations  which  had  been  put  forth  against  Popish 
priests,  when  false  witnesses  had  inflamed  the  nation 
to  fury,  Huddleston  had  been  excepted  by  name.1  He 
readily  consented  to  put  his  life  a  second  time  in  peril 
for  his  prince  ;  but  there  was  still  a  difficulty.  The 
honest  monk  was  so  illiterate  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of  such  impor¬ 
tance.  He,  however,  obtained  some  hints,  through  the 
intervention  of  Castel  Melhor,  from  a  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic,  and,  thus  instructed,  was  brought  up  the 
back  stairs  by  Chiffinch,  a  confidential  servant,  who, 
if  the  satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  credited,  had  often 
introduced  visitors  of  a  very  different  description  by 
the  same  entrance.  The  Duke  then,  in  the  King’s 
name,  commanded  all  who  were  present  to  quit  the 
room,  except  Eewis  Duras,  Earl  of  Feversham,  and 

1  See  the  London  Gazette  of  Nov.  21,  1678.  Barillon  and 
Burnet  say  that  Huddleston  was  excepted  out  of  all  the  acts  of 
Parliament  made  against  priests  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
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John  Granville,  Earl  of  Bath.  Both  these  Lords  pro¬ 
fessed  the  Protestant  religion  ;  but  James  conceived 
that  he  could  count  on  their  fidelity.  Feversham,  a 
Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  and  nephew  of  the  great 
Turenne,  held  high  rank  in  the  English  army,  and  was 
Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  Bath  was  Groom  of  the 
Stole. 

The  Duke’s  orders  were  obeyed  ;  and  even  the  phy¬ 
sicians  withdrew.  The  back  door  was  then  opened  ; 
and  Father  Huddleston  entered.  A  cloak  had  been 
thrown  over  his  sacred  vestments  ;  and  his  shaven 
crown  was  concealed  by  a  flowing  wig.  “  Sir,”  said 
the  Duke,  “  this  good  man  once  saved  your  life.  He 
now  comes  to  save  your  soul.  Charles  faintly  an¬ 
swered,  “  He  is  welcome.”  Huddleston  went  through 
his  part  better  than  had  been  expected.  He  knelt  by 
the  bed,  listened  to  the  confession,  pronounced  the 
absolution,  and  administered  extreme  unction.  He 
asked  if  the  King  wished  to  receive  the  Lord’s  supper. 
“Surely,”  said  Charles,  “if  I  am  not  unworthy.” 
The  host  was  brought  in.  Charles  feebly  strove  to  rise 
and  kneel  before  it.  The  priest  bade  him  lie  still,  and 
assured  him  that  God  would  accept  the  humiliation  of 
the  soul,  and  would  not  require  the  humiliation  of  the 
body.  The  King  found  so  much  difficulty  in  swallow¬ 
ing  thp  bread  that  it  was  necessary  to'  open  the  door 
and  procure  a  glass  of  water.  This  rite  ended,  the 
monk  held  up  a  crucifix  before  the  penitent,  charged 
him  to  fix  his  last  thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  withdrew.  The  whole  ceremony  had 
occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and,  during 
that  time,  the  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer  room  had 
communicated  their  suspicions  to  each  other  by  whis- 
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pers  and  significant  glances.  The  door  was  at  length 
thrown  open,  and  the  crowd  again  filled  the  chamber 
of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  King  seemed 
much  relieved  by  what  had  passed.  His  natural  chil¬ 
dren  were  brought  to  his  bedside,  the  Dukes  of  Grafton, 
Southampton,  and  Northumberland,  sons  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  the  Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  son  of  Eleanor 
Gwynn,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth.  Charles  blessed  them  all,  but  spoke 
with  peculiar  tenderness  to  Richmond.  One  face  which 
should  have  been  there  was  wanting.  The  eldest  and 
best  beloved  child  was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.  His 
name  was  not  once  mentioned  by  his  father. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recommended 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  boy  to  the  care  of 
James  ;  “  And  do  not,”  he  good-naturedly  added,  “  let 
poor  Nelly  starve.”  The  Queen  sent  excuses  for  her 
absence  by  Halifax.  She  said  that  she  was  too  much 
disordered  to  resume  her  post  by  the  couch,  and  im¬ 
plored  pardon  for  any  offence  which  she  might  un¬ 
wittingly  have  given.  “  She  ask  my  pardon,  poor 
woman  !”  cried  Charles;  “I  ask  hers  with  all  my 
heart.” 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  Whitehall  ;  and  Charles  desired  the  attendants 
to  pull  aside  the  curtains  that  he  might  have  one  more 
look  at  the  day.  He  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind 
up  a  clock  which  stood  near  his  bed.  These  little  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  long  remembered,  because  they 
proved  beyond  dispute  that,  when  he  declared  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  pvas  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties.  He  apologized  to  those  who  had  stood  round 
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him  all  night  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused.  He 
had  been,  he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time  dying  ; 
but  he  hoped  that  they  would  excuse  it.  This  was  the 
last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  urbanity,  so  often  found 
potent  to  charm  away  the  resentment  of  a  justly  in¬ 
censed  nation.  Soon  after  dawn  the  speech  of  the 
dying  man  failed.  Before  ten  his  senses  were  gone. 
Great  numbers  had  repaired  to  the  churches  at  the 
hour  of  morning  service.  When  the  prayer  for  the 
King  was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed  how 
deeply  his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon  on  Friday,  the 
sixth  of  February,  he  passed  away  without  a  struggle.1 

1  Clarke’s  Life  of  fames  the  Second,  i.,  746,  Orig.  Mem. 
Barillon’s  Despatch  of  Feb.  T\,  1685 ;  Van  Citters’s  Despatches 
of  Feb.  A  and  Feb.  TeT ;  Huddleston’s  Narrative;  Letters  of 
Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  277  ;  Sir  H.  Ellis’s  Original 
Letters,  First  Series,  iii.,  333  ;  Second  Series,  iv.,  74;  Chaillot 
MS. ;  Burnet,  i.,  606  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Feb.  4,  i68f  ;  Welwood’s 
Memoirs,  140  ;  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  252  ;  Examen, 
648 ;  Hawkins’s  Life  of  Ken  ;  Dryden’s  Threnodia  Augusta- 
lis ;  Sir  H.  Halford’s  Essay  on  Deaths  of  Eminent  Persons. 
See  also  a  fragment  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Ailes- 
bury,  which  is  printed  in  the  European  Magazine  for  April, 
1795.  Ailesbury  calls  Burnet  an  impostor.  Yet  his  own 
narrative  and  Burnet’s  will  not,  to  any  candid  and  sensible 
reader,  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  I  have  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  also  in  the  Eibrary  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  a  curious  broadside  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Charles.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Somers  Collec¬ 
tion.  The  author  was  evidently  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  must  have  had  access  to  good  sources  of  information.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  he  had  been  in  communication,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  James  himself.  No  name  is  given  at  length  ; 
but  the  initials  are  perfectly  intelligible,  except  in  one  place. 
It  is  said  that  the  D.  of  Y.  was  reminded  of  the  duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  brother  by  P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  I  must  own  myself 
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At  that  time  the  common  people  throughout  Europe, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  were  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  the  deaths  of  princes,  especially 
Suspicions  wben  the  prince  was  popular  and  the  death 

of  poison.  ±  x  x 

unexpected,  to  the  foulest  and  darkest  kind 
of  assassination.  Thus  James  the  First  had  been 
accused  of  poisoning  Prince  Henry.  Thus  Charles  the 

quite  unable  to  decipher  the  last  five  letters.  It  is  some  con¬ 
solation  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  equally  unsuccessful  (1848). 
Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  several  very 
ingenious  conjectures  touching  these  mysterious  letters  have 
been  communicated  to  me ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  true 
solution  has  not  yet  been  suggested  (1850).  I  still  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  riddle  has  been  solved.  But  the  most  plaus¬ 
ible  interpretation  is  oue  which,  with  some  variations,  occurred, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  to  myself  and  to  several  other  persons ; 
I  am  inclined  to  read  “  Pere  Mansuete  A  Cordelier  Friar.” 
Mansuete,  a  Cordelier,  was  then  James’s  confessor.  To  Man¬ 
suete,  therefore,  it  peculiarly  belonged  to  remind  James  of  a 
sacred  duty  which  had  been  culpably  neglected.  The  writer  of 
the  broadside  must  have  been  unwilling  to  inform  the  world 
that  a  soul  which  many  devout  Roman  Catholics  had  left  to 
perish  had  been  snatched  from  destruction  by  the  courageous 
charity  of  a  woman  of  loose  character.  It  is  therefore  not  un¬ 
likely  that  he  would  prefer  a  fiction,  at  once  probable  and  edify¬ 
ing,  to  a  truth  which  could  not  fail  to  give  scandal  (1856). 

It  should  seem  that  no  transactions  in  history  ought  to  be 
more  accurately  known  to  us  than  those  which  took  place  round 
the  death-bed  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  have  several  relations 
written  by  persons  who  were  actually  in  his  room.  We  have 
several  relations  written  by  persons  who,  though  not  themselves 
eye-witnesses,  had  the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  information 
from  eye-witnesses.  Yet  whoever  attempts  to  digest  this  vast 
mass  of  materials  into  a  consistent  narrative  will  find  the  task  a 
difficult  one.  Indeed,  James  and  his  wife,  when  they  told  the 
story  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  could  not  agree  as  to  some  circum- 
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First  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  James  the  First. 
Thus,  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  died  at  Carisbrook,  it  was  loudly 
asserted  that  Cromwell  had  stooped  to  the  senseless  and 
dastardly  wickedness  of  mixing  noxious  drugs  with  the 
food  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  no  conceivable  motive 
to  injure.1  A  few  years  later,  the  rapid  decomposition 
of  Cromwell’s  own  corpse  was  ascribed  by  many  to  a 

stances.  The  Queen  said  that,  after  Charles  had  received  the 
last  sacraments,  the  Protestant  bishops  renewed  their  exhorta¬ 
tions.  The  King  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place. 
“Surely,”  said  the  Queen,  “you  told  me  so  yourself.”  ‘‘It  is 
impossible  that  I  could  have  told  you  so,”  said  the  King  ;  “  for 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  should 
have  taken  so  little  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  which  he 
pronounced  judgment.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  narratives  of  James,  Barillon,  and 
Huddleston. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  cite  the  correspondence 
of  the  Dutch  ministers  at  the  English  court,  I  ought  here  to 
mention  that  a  series  of  their  despatches,  from  the  accession  of 
James  the  Second  to  his  flight,  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  Macintosh  collection.  The  subsequent  despatches, 
down  to  the  settlement  of  the  government  in  February,  1689,  I 
procured  from  the  Hague.  The  Dutch  archives  have  been  far 
too  little  explored.  They  abound  with  information  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree  to  every  Englishman.  They  are  admir¬ 
ably  arranged  :  and  they  are  in  the  charge  of  gentlemen  whose 
courtesy,  liberality,  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  literature  can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  praised.  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  my  own  obligations  to  Mr.  De  Jonge  and  to 
Mr.  Van  Zwanne. 

1  Clarendon  mentions  this  calumny  with  just  scorn.  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charity  of  the  time  toward  Cromwell,  very  many 
would  have  it  believed  to  be  by  poison,  of  which  there  was  no 
appearance,  nor  any  proof  ever  after  made.” — Book  XIV. 
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deadly  potion  administered  in  his  medicine.  The 
death  of  Charles  the  Second  could  scarcely  fail  to  occa¬ 
sion  similar  rumors.  The  public  ear  had  been  repeat¬ 
edly  abused  by  stories  of  Popish  plots  against  his  life. 
There  was,  therefore,  in  many  minds,  a  strong  predis¬ 
position  to  suspicion  ;  and  there  were  some  unlucky 
circumstances  which,  to  minds  so  predisposed,  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  crime  had  been  perpetrated. 
The  fourteen  doctors  who  deliberated  on  the  King’s 
case  contradicted  each  other  and  themselves.  Some 
of  them  thought  that  his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that  he 
should  be  suffered  to  have  his  doze  out.  The  majority 
pronounced  him  apoplectic,  and  tortured  him  during 
some  hours  like  an  Indian  at  a  stake.  Then  it  was 
determined  to  call  his  complaint  a  fever,  and  to  admin¬ 
ister  doses  of  bark.  One  physician,  however,  protested 
against  this  course,  and  assured  the  Queen  that  his 
brethren  would  kill  the  King  among  them.  Nothing 
better  than  dissension  and  vacillation  could  be  expected 
from  such  a  multitude  of  advisers.  But  many  of  the 
vulgar  not  unnaturally  concluded,  from  the  perplexity 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  healing  art,  that  the  malady 
had  some  extraordinary  origin.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  horrible  suspicion  did  actually  cross  the 
mind  of  Short,  who,  though  skilful  in  his  profession, 
seems  to  have  been  a  nervous  and  fanciful  man,  and 
whose  perceptions  were  probably  confused  by  dread  of 
the  odious  imputations  to  which  he,  as  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  was  peculiarly  exposed.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder  that  wild  stories  without  number  were  repeated 
and  believed  by  the  common  people.  His  Majesty’s 
tongue  had  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  neat’s  tongue.  A 
cake  of  deleterious  powder  had  been  found  in  his  brain. 
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There  were  blue  spots  on  his  breast.  There  were  black 
spots  on  his  shoulder.  Something  had  been  put  into 
his  snuffbox.  Something  had  been  put  into  his  broth. 
Something  had  been  put  into  his  favorite  dish  of  eggs 
and  ambergris.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had 
poisoned  him  in  a  cup  of  chocolate.  The  Queen  had 
poisoned  him  in  a  jar  of  dried  pears.  Such  tales  ought 
to  be  preserved  ;  for  they  furnish  us  with  a  measure  of 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  generation  which 
eagerly  devoured  them.  That  no  rumor  of  the  same 
kind  has  ever,  in  the  present  age,  found  credit  among 
us,  even  when  lives  on  which  great  interests  depended 
have  been  terminated  by  unforseen  attacks  of  disease, 
is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  progress  of  medical  and 
chemical  science,  but  partly  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  to 
the  progress  which  the  nation  has  made  in  good  sense, 
justice,  and  humanity.1 

When  all  was  over,  James  retired  from  the  bedside 
to  his  closet,  where,  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
„  .  ,  remained  alone.  Meanwhile  the  Privy 

Speech  of  #  J 

James  ii.  to  Councillors  who  were  in  the  palace  assem- 
the  Privy  bled.  The  new  King  came  forth,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  board.  He 
commenced  his  administration,  according  to  usage,  by 

'Welwood,  139;  Burnet,  i.,  609;  Sheffield’s  Character  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  252 ;  Examen, 
648;  Revolution  Politics ;  Higgons  on  Burnet.  What  North 
says  of  the  embarrassment  and  vacillation  of  the  physicians  is 
confirmed  by  the  despatches  of  Van  Citters.  I  have  been  much 
perplexed  by  the  strange  story  about  Short’s  suspicions.  I 
was,  at  one  time,  inclined  to  adopt  North’s  solution.  But, 
though  I  attach  little  weight  to  the  authority  of  Welwood  and 
Burnet  in  such  a  case,  I  cannot  reject  the  testimony  of  so  well- 
informed  and  so  unwilling  a  witness  as  Sheffield. 
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a  speech  to  the  Council.  He  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  loss  which  he  had  just  sustained,  and  he  promised 
to  imitate  the  singular  lenity  which  had  distinguished 
the  late  reign.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  a  fondness  for  arbitrary  power.  But 
that  was  not  the  only  falsehood  which  had  been  told  of 
him.  He  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  established 
government  both  in  Church  and  State.  The  Church 
of  England  he  knew  to  be  eminently  loyal.  It  should, 
therefore,  always  be  his  care  to  support  and  defend  her. 
The  laws  of  England,  he  also  knew,  were  sufficient  to 
make  him  as  great  a  king  as  he  could  wish  to  be.  He 
would  not  relinquish  his  own  rights  ;  but  he  would  re¬ 
spect  the  rights  of  others.  He  had  formerly  risked  his 
life  in  defence  of  his  country  ;  and  he  would  still  go  as 
far  as  any  man  in  support  of  her  just  liberties. 

This  speech  was  not,  like  modern  speeches  on  simi¬ 
lar  occasions,  carefully  prepared  by  the  advisers  of  the 
sovereign.  It  was  the  extemporaneous  expression  of 
the  new  King’s  feelings  at  a  moment  of  great  excite¬ 
ment.  The  members  of  the  Council  broke  forth  into 
clamors  of  delight  2nd  gratitude.  The  Lord  President, 
Rochester,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a 
hope  that  His  Majesty’s  most  welcome  declaration 
would  be  made  public.  The  Solicitor-general,  Heneage 
Finch,  offered  to  act  as  clerk.  He  was  a  zealous  Church¬ 
man,  and,  as  such,  was  naturally  desirous  that  there 
should  be  some  permanent  record  of  the  gracious  prom¬ 
ises  which  had  just  been  uttered.  “  Those  promises,” 
he  said,  1  ‘  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me  that 
I  can  repeat  them  word  for  word.”  He  soon  produced 
his  report.  James  read  it,  approved  of  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  published.  At  a  later  period  he  said  that  he  had 
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taken  this  step  without  due  consideration,  that  his  un¬ 
premeditated  expressions  touching  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  too  strong,  and  that  Finch  had,  with  a 
dexterity  which  at  the  time  escaped  noticed,  made 
them  still  stronger.1 

The  King  had  been  exhausted  by  long  watching  and 
by  many  violent  emotions.  He  now  retired  to  rest. 

The  Privy  Councillors,  having  respectfully 

James  pro-  .  .  ox  j 

claimed.  3.CCOtlip3,ni0Q  111111  to  lllS  focdcllcllllbGr,  1*0- 

turned  to  their  seats,  and  issued  orders  for 
the  ceremony  of  proclamation.  The  Guards  were 
under  arms  ;  the  heralds  appeared  in  their  gorgeous 
coats  ;  and  the  pageant  proceeded  without  any  obstruc¬ 
tion.  Casks  of  wine  were  broken  up  in  the  streets,  and 
all  who  passed  were  invited  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  new  sovereign.  But,  though  an  occasional  shout 
was  raised,  the  people  were  not  in  a  joyous  mood. 
Tears  were  seen  in  many  eyes  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  house-maid  in  Eondon  who 
had  not  contrived  to  procure  some  fragment  of  black 
crape  in  honor  of  King  Charles.2 

The  funeral  called  forth  much  censure.  It  would, 
indeed,  hardly  have  been  accounted  worthy  of  a  noble 
and  opulent  subject.  The  Tories  gently  blamed  the 
new  King’s  parsimony;  the  Whigs  sneered  at  his  want 
of  natural  affection  ;  and  the  fiery  Covenanters  of  Scot¬ 
land  exultingly  proclaimed  that  the  curse  denounced 
of  old  against  wicked  princes  had  been  signally  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  departed  tyrant  had  been  buried  with  the 

1  London  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  i68f  ;  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the 
Second,  ii. ,  3  ;  Barillon,  Feb.  ^  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Feb.  6. 

2  See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  last  note.  See  also  the 
Examen ,  647;  Burnet,  i.,  620;  Higgons  on  Burnet. 
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burial  of  an  ass.1  Yet  James  commenced  bis  adminis¬ 
tration  with  a  large  measure  of  public  good-will.  His 
speech  to  the  Council  appeared  in  print,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  which  it  produced  was  highly  favorable  to  him. 
This,  then,  was  the  prince  whom  a  faction  had  driven 
into  exile  and  had  tried  to  rob  of  his  birthright,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  religion  and 
laws  of  Kngland.  He  had  triumphed  :  he  was  on  the 
throne  ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  declare  that  he  would 
defend  the  Church,  and  would  strictly  respect  the  rights 
of  his  people.  T he  estimate  which  all  parties  had  formed 
of  his  character  added  weight  to  every  word  that  fell  from 
him.  The  Whigs  called  him  haughty,  implacable,  ob¬ 
stinate,  regardless  of  public  opinion.  The  Tories,  while 
they  extolled  his  princely  virtues,  had  often  lamented 
his  neglect  of  the  arts  which  conciliate  popularity. 
Satire  itself  had  never  represented  him  as  a  man  likely 
to  court  public  favor  by  professing  what  he  did  not  feel, 
and  by  promising  what  he  had  no  intention  of  perform¬ 
ing.  On  the  Sunday  which  followed  his  accession,  his 
speech  was  quoted  in  many  pulpits.  “We  have  now 
for  our  Church,’’  cried  one  loyal  preacher,  “  the  word 
of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  who  was  never  worse  than  his 
word.”  This  pointed  sentence  was  fast  circulated 
through  town  and  country,  and  was  soon  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  whole  Tory  party.3 

The  great  offices  of  state  had  become  vacant  by  the 
demise  of  the  Crown  ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  James 
to  determine  how  they  should  be  filled.  Few  of  the 
members  of  the  late  cabinet  had  any  reason  to  expect  his 

1  London  Gazette ,  Feb.  14,  i68i  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary  of  the  same 
day ;  Burnet,  i.,  610 ;  The  Hind  let  loose. 

2  Burnet,  i.,  628 ;  Lestrange,  Observator,  Feb.  n,  1684. 
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favor.  Sunderland,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Godolphin,  who  was  First  Ford  of  the  Treasury,  had 
state  of  the  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Halifax,  who 
administra-  held  the  Privy  Seal,  had  opposed  that  bill 
with  unrivalled  powers  of  argument  and 
eloquence.  But  Halifax  was  the  mortal  enemy  of 
despotism  and  of  Popery.  He  saw  with  dread  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Continent,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  French  gold  in  the  counsels  of  England. 
Had  his  advice  been  followed,  the  laws'  would  have 
been  strictly  observed  :  clemency  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  vanquished  Whigs:  the  Parliament  would 
have  been  convoked  in  due  season  :  an  attempt  would 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  our  domestic  factions  ; 
and  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance  would  again 
have  guided  our  foreign  policy.  He  had  therefore  in¬ 
curred  the  bitter  animosity  of  J ames.  The  Ford  Keeper 
Guildford  could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  either  of 
the  parties  into  which  the  court  was  divided.  He  could 
by  no  means  be  called  a  friend  of  liberty  ;  and  yet  he 
had  so  great  a  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  law  that 
he  was  not  a  serviceable  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  He 
was  accordingly  designated  by  the  vehement  Tories  as 
a  Trimmer,  and  was  to  James  an  object  of  aversion 
with  which  contempt  was  largely  mingled.  Ormond, 
who  was  Ford  Steward  of  the  Household  and  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  then  resided  at  Dublin.  His  claims  on  the 
royal  gratitude  were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  He  had  fought  bravely  for  Charles  the  First  :  he 
had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and,  since 
the  Restoration,  he  had,  in  spite  of  many  provocations, 
kept  his  loyalty  unstained.  Though  he  had  been  dis¬ 
graced  during  the  predominance  of  the  Cabal,  he  had 
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never  gone  into  factious  opposition,  and  had,  in  the 
days  of  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  been 
foremost  among  the  supporters  of  the  throne.  He  was 
now  old,  and  had  been  recently  tried  by  the  most  cruel 
of  all  calamities.  He  had  followed  to  the  grave  a  son 
who  should  have  been  his  own  chief  mourner,  the  gal¬ 
lant  Ossory.  The  eminent  services,  the  venerable  age, 
and  the  domestic  misfortunes  of  Ormond  made  him  an 
object  of  general  interest  to  the  nation.  The  Cavaliers 
regarded  him  as,  both  by  right  of  seniority  and  by  right 
of  merit,  their  head  ;  and  the  Whigs  knew  that,  faith¬ 
ful  as  he  had  always  been  to  the  cause  of  monarchy,  he 
was  no  friend  either  to  Popery  or  to  arbitrary  power. 
But,  high  as  he  stood  in  the  public  estimation,  he  had 
little  favor  to  expect  from  his  new  master.  James,  in¬ 
deed,  while  still  a  subject,  had  urged  his  brother  to 
make  a  complete  change  in  the  Irish  administration. 
Charles  had  assented  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that, 
in  a  few  months,  there  should  be  a  new  lord-lieutenant.1 

Rochester  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who 
stood  high  in  the  favor  of  the  King.  The  general  ex¬ 
pectation  was  that  he  would  be  immediately 
rarige ments.  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  all  the 
other  great  officers  of  state  would  be  changed. 
This  expectation  proved  to  be  well  founded  in  part 
only.  Rochester  was  declared  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
thus  became  prime  minister.  Neither  a  Tord  High 
Admiral  nor  a  Board  of  Admiralty  was  appointed. 
The  new  King,  who  loved  the  details  of  naval  busi¬ 
ness,  and  would  have  made  a  respectable  clerk  in  the 
dock-yard  at  Chatham,  determined  to  be  his  own  min- 

'  The  letters  which  passed  between  Rochester  and  Ormond 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence. 
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ister  of  marine.  Under  him  the  management  of  that 
important  department  was  confided  to  Samuel  Pepys, 
whose  library  and  diary  have  kept  his  name  fresh  to 
our  time.  No  servant  of  the  late  sovereign  was  pub¬ 
licly  disgraced.  Sunderland  exerted  so  much  art  and 
address,  employed  so  many  intercessors,  and  was  in 
possession  of  so  many  secrets,  that  he  was  suffered  to 
retain  his  seals.  Godolphin’s  obsequiousness,  indus¬ 
try,  experience,  and  taciturnity,  could  ill  be  spared. 
As  he  was  no  longer  wanted  at  the  Treasury,  he  was 
made  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  With  these  three 
Lords  the  King  took  counsel  on  all  important  questions. 
As  to  Halifax,  Ormond,  and  Guildford,  he  determined 
not  yet  to  dismiss  them,  but  merely  to  humble  and 
annoy  them. 

Halifax  was  told  that  he  must  give  up  the  Privy  Seal 
and  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  with  extreme  reluctance.  For,  though  the 
President  of  the  Council  had  always  taken  precedence 
of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was,  in 
that  age,  a  much  more  important  officer  than  the  Lord 
President.  Rochester  had  not  forgotten  the  jest  which 
had  been  made  a  few  months  before  on  his  own  removal 
from  the  Treasury,  and  enjoyed  in  his  turn  the  pleasure 
of  kicking  his  rival  up-stairs.  The  Privy  Seal  was  de¬ 
livered  to  Rochester’s  elder  brother,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Clarendon. 

To  Barillon  James  expressed  the  strongest  dislike  of 
Halifax.  “  I  know  him  well  ;  I  never  can  trust  him. 
He  shall  have  no  share  in  the  management  of  public 
business.  As  to  the  place  which  I  have  given  him,  it 
will  just  serve  to  show  how  little  influence  he  has.” 
But  to  Halifax  it  was  thought  convenient  to  hold  a 
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very  different  language.  “  All  the  past  is  forgotten,” 
said  the  King,  “  except  the  service  which  you  did  ine 
in  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill.”  This  speech  has 
often  been  cited  to  prove  that  James  was  not  so  vindic¬ 
tive  as  he  had  been  called  by  his  enemies.  It  seems 
rather  to  prove  that  he  by  no  means  deserved  the 
praises  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  sincerity  by 
his  friends.1 

Ormond  was  politely  informed  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  needed  in  Ireland,  and  was  invited  to  repair 
to  Whitehall,  and  to  perform  the  functions  of  Lord 
Steward.  He  dutifully  submitted,  but  did  not  affect  to 
deny  that  the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings 
deeply.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  gave  a  mag¬ 
nificent  banquet  at  Kilmainham  Hospital,  then  just 
completed,  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin. 
After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim  with 
wine,  and,  holding  it  up,  asked  whether  he  had  spilled 
one  drop.  ‘‘No,  gentlemen  ;  whatever  the  courtiers 
may  say,  I  have  not  yet  sunk  into  dotage.  My  hand 
does  not  fail  me  yet  ;  and  my  hand  is  not  steadier  than 
my  heart.  To  the  health  of  King  James  !  ”  Such  was 
the  last  farewell  of  Ormond  to  Ireland.  He  left  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  Lords  Justices,  and  re¬ 
paired  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  unusual 
marks  of  public  respect.  Many  persons  of  rank  went 
forth  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  A  long 2  train  of  equi¬ 
pages  followed  him  into  Saint  James’s  Square,  where 

1  The  ministerial  changes  are  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette ,  Feb.  19,  i68£.  See  Burnet,  i.,  621  ;  Barillon,  Feb.  T9T, 

16  nnrl  Feb-19- 
ana  Mar.T 

2  Carte’s  Life  of  Ormond ;  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish 
Party  in  Ireland ,  1690;  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  1716. 
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his  mansion  stood  ;  and  the  Square  was  thronged  by 
a  multitude  which  greeted  him  with  loud  acclamations. 

The  Great  Seal  was  left  in  Guildford’s  custody  ;  but 
a  marked  indignity  was  at  the  same  time  offered  to 
him.  It  was  determined  that  another  lawyer 
Jeffreys^6  °f  more  vigor  and  audacity  should  be  called 
to  assist  in  the  administration.  The  person 
selected  was  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  Chief-justice  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  The  depravity  of  this  man 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Both  the  great  English 
parties  have  attacked  his  memory  with  emulous  vio¬ 
lence  ;  for  the  Whigs  considered  him  as  their  most  bar¬ 
barous  enemy,  and  the  Tories  found  it  convenient  to 
throw  on  him  the  blame  of  all  the  crimes  which  had 
sullied  their  triumph.  A  diligent  and  candid  inquiry 
will  show  that  some  frightful  stories  which  have  been 
told  concerning  him  are  false  or  exaggerated.  Yet  the 
dispassionate  historian  will  be  able  to  make  very  little 
deduction  from  the  vast  mass  of  infamy  with  which  the 
memory  of  the  wicked  judge  has  been  loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts,  but  con¬ 
stitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and  to  the  angry  pas¬ 
sions.  When  just  emerging  from  boyhood  he  had  risen 
into  practice  at  the  Old  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advo¬ 
cates  have  always  used  a  license  of  tongue  unknown  in 
Westminster  Hall.  Here,  during  many  years,  his 
chief  business  was  to  examine  and  cross-examine  the 
most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  capital.  Daily 
conflicts  with  prostitutes  and  thieves  called  out  and  ex¬ 
ercised  his  powers  so  effectually  that  he  became  the 
most  consummate  bully  ever  known  in  his  profession. 
Tenderness  for  others  and  respect  for  himself  were  feel¬ 
ings  alike  unknown  to  him.  He  acquired  a  boundless 
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command  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  express 
hatred  and  contempt.  The  profusion  of  maledictions 
and  vituperative  epithets  which  composed  his  vocabu¬ 
lary  could  hardly  have  been  rivalled  in  the  fish-market 
or  the  bear-garden.  His  countenance  and  his  voice 
must  always  have  been  unamiable.  But  these  natural 
advantages — for  such  he  seems  to  have  thought  them 
— he  had  improved  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were  few 
who,  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage,  could  see  or  hear  him 
without  emotion.  Impudence  and  ferocity  sat  upon 
his  brow.  The  glare  of  his  eyes  had  a  fascination  for 
the  unhappy  victim  on  whom  they  were  fixed.  Yet 
his  brow  and  his  eye  were  less  terrible  than  the  savage 
lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of  fury,  as  was  said  by 
one  who  had  often  heard  it,  sounded  like  the  thunder 
of  the  judgment-day.  These  qualifications  he  carried, 
while  still  a  young  man,  from  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He 
early  became  Common  Sergeant,  and  then  Recorder  of 
London.  As  a  judge  of  the  City  sessions  he  exhibited 
the  same  propensities  which  afterward,  in  a  higher 
post,  gained  for  him  ,an  unenviable  immortality. 
Already  might  be  remarked  in  him  the  most  odious 
vice  which  is  incident  to  human  nature,  a  delight  in 
misery  merely  as  misery.  There  was  a  fiendish  exul¬ 
tation  in  the  way  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence  on 
offenders.  Their  weeping  and  imploring  seemed  to 
titillate  him  voluptuously  ;  and  he  loved  to  scare  them 
into  fits  by  dilating  with  luxuriant  amplification  on  all 
the  details  of  what  they  were  to  suffer.  Thus,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  ordering  an  unlucky  adven¬ 
turess  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail,  “  Hangman,” 
he  would  exclaim,  “  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  lady  !  Scourge  her  soundly,  man  ! 


George ,  Lord  Jeffreys.. 

From  a  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
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Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down !  It  is  Christmas,  a 
cold  time  for  madam  to  strip  in !  See  that  you  warm  her 
shoulders  thoroughly !  ”  1  He  was  hardly  less  facetious 
when  he  passed  judgment  on  poor  Rodowick  Muggle- 
ton,  the  drunken  tailor  who  fancied  himself  a  prophet. 
“  Impudent  rogue !  ”  roared  Jeffreys,  “  thou  shalt  have 
an  easy,  easy,  easy  punishment  !  ”  One  part  of  this 
easy  punishment  was  the  pillory,  in  which  the  wretched 
fanatic  was  almost  killed  with  brick-bats.2 

By  this  time  the  heart  of  Jeffreys  had  been  hardened 
to  that  temper  which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst  im¬ 
plements.  He  had  hitherto  looked  for  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  corporation  of  Condon.  He  had 
therefore  professed  himself  a  Roundhead,  and  had 
always  appeared  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  exhilaration 
when  he  explained  to  Popish  priests  that  they  were  to 
be  cut  down  alive,  and  were  to  see  their  own  bowels 
burned,  than  when  he  passed  ordinary  sentences  of 
death.  But,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  that  the  City 
could  give,  he  made  haste  to  sell  his  forehead  of  brass 
and  his  tongue  of  venom  to  the  Court.  Chifhnch,  who 
was  accustomed  to  act  as  broker  in  infamous  contracts 
of  more  than  one  kind,  lent  his  aid.  He  had  conducted 
many  amorous  and  many  political  intrigues  ;  but  he 
assuredly  never  rendered  a  more  scandalous  service  to 
his  masters  than  when  he  introduced  Jeffreys  ,to  White¬ 
hall.  The  renegade  soon  found  a  patron  in  the  obdurate 

1  Christmas  Sessions  Paper  of  1678. 

■  The  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit ,  Part  V.,  Chap.  v. 
In  this  work,  Lodowick,  after  his  fashion,  revenges  himself  on 
the  “  bawling  devil,”  as  he  calls  Jeffreys,  by  a  string  of  curses 
which  Ernulphus,  or  Jeffreys  himself,  might  have  envied. 
The  trial  was  in  January,  1677. 
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and  revengeful  Janies,  but  was  always  regarded  with 
scorn  and  disgust  by  Charles,  whose  faults,  great  as 
they  were,  had  no  affinity  with  insolence  and  cruelty. 
“  That  man,”  said  the  King,  “  has  no  learning,  no 
sense,  no  manners,  and  more  impudence  than  ten  carted 
street- walkers.  ”  1  Work  was  to  be  done,  however, 
which  could  be  trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced  law 
or  was  sensible  of  shame  ;  and  thus  Jeffreys,  at  an  age 
at  which  a  barrister  thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  is 
employed  to  conduct  an  important  cause,  was  made 
Chief-justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  possessed  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge, 
indeed,  was  merely  such  as  he  had  picked  up  in  prac¬ 
tice  of  no  very  high  kind.  But  he  had  one  of  those 
happily  constituted  intellects  which,  across  labyrinths 
of  sophistry,  and  through  masses  of  immaterial  facts, 
go  straight  to  the  true  point.  Of  his  intellect,  how¬ 
ever,  he  seldom  had  the  full  use.  Even  in  civil  causes 
his  malevolent  and  despotic  temper  perpetually  dis¬ 
ordered  his  judgment.  To  enter  his  court  was  to 
enter  the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  which  none  could  tame, 
and  which  was  as  likely  to  be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses 
as  by  attacks.  He  frequently  poured  forth  on  plain¬ 
tiffs  and  defendants,  barristers  and  attorneys,  witnesses 
and  jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic  abuse,  intermixed 
with  oaths  and  curses.  His  looks  and  tones  had  in¬ 
spired  terror  when  he  was  merely  a  young  advocate 
struggling  into  practice.  Now  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  most  formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there  were 

1  This  saying  is  to  be  found  in  many  contemporary  pamphlets. 
Titus  Oates  was  never  tired  of  quoting  it.  See  his  Eiuwv 
Ba6i?uHij. 
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few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before  him.  Even 
when  he  was  sober,  his  violence  was  sufficiently  fright¬ 
ful.  But  in  general  his  reason  was  overclouded  and  his 
evil  passions  stimulated  by  the  fumes  of  intoxication. 
His  evenings  were  ordinarily  given  to  revelry.  People 
who  saw  him  only  over  his  bottle  would  have  supposed 
him  to  be  a  man  gross  indeed,  sottish,  and  addicted  to 
low  company  and  low  merriment,  but  social  and  good- 
humored.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  on  such 
occasions  by  buffoons  selected,  for  the  most  part,  from 
among  the  vilest  pettifoggers  who  practised  before  him. 
These  men  bantered  and  abused  each  other  for  his 
entertainment.  He  joined  in  their  ribald  talk,  sang 
catches  with  them,  and,  when  his  head  grew  hot, 
hugged  and  kissed  them  in  an  ecstasy  of  drunken 
fondness.  But  though  wine  at  first  seemed  to  soften 
his  heart,  the  effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  differ¬ 
ent.  He  often  came  to  the  judgment-seat,  having  kept 
the  court  waiting  long,  and  yet  having  but  half  slept 
off  his  debauch,  his  cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes  staring  like 
those  of  a  maniac.  When  he  was  in  this  state,  his 
boon  companions  of  the  preceding  night,  if  they  were 
wise,  kept  out  of  his  way  :  for  the  recollection  of  the 
familiarity  to  which  he  had  admitted  them  inflamed  liis 
malignity  ;  and  he  was  sure  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  overwhelming  them  with  execration  and  invective. 
Not  the  least  odious  of  his  many  odious  peculiarities 
was  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  publicly  browbeating 
and  mortifying  those  whom,  in  his  fits  of  maudlin  ten¬ 
derness,  he  had  encouraged  to  presume  on  his  favor. 

The  services  which  the  government  had  expected  from 
him  were  performed,  not  merely  without  flinching,  but 
eagerly  and  triumphantly.  His  first  exploit  was  the 
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judicial  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney.  What  followed 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  beginning.  Respect¬ 
able  Tories  lamented  the  disgrace  which  the  barbarity 
and  indecency  of  so  great  a  functionary  brought  upon 
the  administration  of  justice.  But  the  excesses  which 
filled  such  men  with  horror  were  titles  to  the  esteem 
of  James.  Jeffreys,  therefore,  very  soon  after  the  death 
of  Charles,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a  peer¬ 
age.  This  last  honor  was  a  signal  mark  of  royal  ap¬ 
probation.  For,  since  the  judicial  system  of  the  realm 
had  been  remodelled  in  the  thirteenth  century,  no 
chief-justice  had  been  a  lord  of  Parliament.’ 

Guildford  now  found  himself  superseded  in  all  his 
political  functions,  and  restricted  to  his  business  as  a 
judge  in  equity.  At  Council  he  was  treated  by  Jeffreys 
with  marked  incivility.  The  whole  legal  patronage 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief-justice  ;  and  it  was  well 
known  by  the  bar  that  the  surest  way  to  propitiate  the 
Chief-justice  was  to  treat  the  Ford  Keeper  with  disre¬ 
spect. 

James  had  not  been  many  hours  King  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  heads  of  the  law.  The  customs 
had  been  settled  on  Charles  for  life  only,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  legally  exacted  by  the  new  sover¬ 
eign.  Some  weeks  must  elapse  before  a  House  of 

'  The  chief  sources  of  information  concerning  Jeffreys  are  the 
State  Trials  and  North’s  Life  of  Lord  Guildford.  Some 
touches  of  minor  importance  I  owe  to  contemporary  pamphlets 
in  verse  and  prose.  Such  are  the  Bloody  Assizes,  the  Life  and 
Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys,  the  Panegyric  on  the  Late  Lord 
Jeffreys,  the  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Jefffeys’s  Elegy. 
See  also  ffvelvn’s  Diary,  Dec.  5,  1683 ;  Oct.  31,  16S5.  I 
scarcely  need  advise  every  reader  to  consult  Bord  Campbell’s 
excellent  Life  of  Jeffreys. 
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Commons  could  be  chosen.  If,  in  the  meantime,  the 
duties  were  suspended,  the  revenue  would  suffer  ;  the 
regular  course  of  trade  would  be  inter- 

The  revenue  A  , 

collected  rupted  ;  the  consumer  would  derive  no  ben- 

ac't  o°Up  an  ’  an<^  ^ie  on^  gainers  would  be  those 
liament.  fortunate  speculators  whose  cargoes  might 
happen  to  arrive  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  demise  of  the  Crown  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliament.  The  Treasury  was  besieged  by  merchants 
whose  warehouses  were  filled  with  goods  on  which  duty 
had  been  paid,  and  who  were  in  grievous  apprehension 
of  being  under  sold  and  ruined.  Impartial  men  must 
admit  thai.  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  justified  in  deviating  from  the  strictly 
constitutional  course.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to 
deviate  from  the  strictly  constitutional  course,  the  de¬ 
viation  clearly  ought  to  be  no  greater  than  the  neces¬ 
sity  requires.  Guildford  felt  this,  and  gave  advice 
which  did  him  honor.  He  proposed  that  the  duties 
should  be  levied,  but  should  be  kept  in  the  Exchequer 
apart  from  other  sums  till  the  Parliament  should  meet. 
In  this  way  the  King,  while  violating  the  letter  of  the 
laws,  would  show  that  he  wished  to  conform  to  their 
spirit.  Jeffreys  gave  very  different  counsel.  He  ad¬ 
vised  James  to  put  forth  an  edict  declaring  it  to  be 
His  Majesty’s  will  and  pleasure  that  the  customs 
should  continue  to  be  paid.  This  advice  was  well 
suited  to  the  King’s  temper.  The  judicious  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Kord  Keeper  was  rejected  as  worthy  only 
of  a  Whig,  or  of  what  was  still  worse,  a  Trimmer. 
A  proclamation,  such  as  the  Chief-justice  had  sug¬ 
gested,  appeared.  Some  people  expected  that  a  violent 
outbreak  of  public  indignation  would  be  the  conse- 
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quence  :  but  they  were  deceived.  The  spirit  of  op¬ 
position  had  not  yet  revived  ;  and  the  court  might 
safely  venture  to  take  steps  which,  five  years  before, 
would  have  produced  a  rebellion.  In  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  lately  so  turbulent,  scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.' 

The  proclamation  which  announced  that  the  customs 
would  still  be  levied,  announced  also  that  a  Parliament 
would  shortly  meet.  It  was  not  without 
many  misgivings  that  James  had  determined 
to  call  the  estates  of  his  realm  together. 
The  moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspicious  for  a  general 
election.  Never  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  had  the  constituent  bodies  been  so  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  court.  But  the  new  sovereign’s 
mind  was  haunted  by  an  apprehension  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  without  shame  and 
indignation.  He  was  afraid  that  by  summoning  his 
Parliament  he  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King 
of  France. 

To  the  King  of  France  it  mattered  little  which  of  the 
two  English  factions  triumphed  at  the  elections  :  for 
all  the  Parliaments  which  had  met  since  the 
Restoration,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
temper  as  to  domestic  politics,  had  been 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  On  this  subject  there  -was  little 
difference  between  the  Whigs  and  the  sturdy  country 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Tory 
party.  Lewis  had,  therefore,  spared  neither  bribes  nor 
menaces  to  prevent  Charles  from  convoking  the  Houses ; 
and  James,  who  had  from  the  first  been  in  the  secret  of 

1  London  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  i68|;  North’s  Life  of  Guildford , 
254- 
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his  brother’s  foreign  politics,  had,  in  becoming  King  of 
England,  become  also  a  hireling  and  vassal  of  France. 

Rochester,  Godolphin,  and  Sunderland,  who  now 
formed  the  interior  cabinet,  were  perfect^  aware  that 
their  late  master  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
money  from  the  court  of  Versailles.  They  were  con¬ 
sulted  by  James  as  to  the  expediency  of  convoking  the 
legislature.  They  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
keeping  Fewis  in  good  humor  :  but  it  seemed  to  them 
that  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  was  not  a  matter  of 
choice.  Patient  as  the  nation  appeared  to  be,  there 
were  limits  to  its  patience.  The  principle,  that  the 
money  of  the  subject  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  by 
the  King  without  the  assent  of  the  Commons,  was 
firmly  rooted  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  though,  on  an 
extraordinary  emergency,  even  Whigs  might  be  willing 
to  pay,  during  a  few  weeks,  duties  not  imposed  by 
statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories  would  become 
refractory  if  such  irregular  taxation  should  continue 
longer  than  the  special  circumstances  which  alone  justi¬ 
fied  it.  The  Houses  then  must  meet  ;  and,  since  it  was 
so,  the  sooner  they  were  summoned  the  better.  Even 
the  short  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Versailles  might  produce  irreparable  mischief. 
Discontent  and  suspicion  would  spread  fast  through 
society.  Halifax  would  complain  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  were  violated.  The  Ford 
Keeper,  like  a  cowardly  pedantic  special  pleader  as  he 
was,  would  take  the  same  side.  What  might  have 
been  done  with  a  good  grace  would  at  last  be  done  with 
a  bad  grace.  Those  very  ministers  whom  His  Majesty 
most  wished  to  lower  in  the  public  estimation  would 
gain  popularity  at  his  expense.  The  ill  temper  of  the 
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nation  might  seriously  affect  the  result  of  the  elections. 
These  arguments  were  unanswerable.  The  King, 
therefore,  notified  to  the  country  his  intention  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  Parliament.  But  he  was  painfully  anxious  to 
exculpate  himself  from  the  guilt  of  having  acted  un- 
dutifully  and  disrespectfully  toward  France.  He  led 
Barillon  into  a  private  room,  and  there  apologized  for 
having  dared  to  take  so  important  a  step  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  Eewis.  “  Assure  your  master,” 
said  James,  “  of  my  gratitude  and  attachment.  I  know 
that  without  his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  I  know 
what  troubles  my  brother  brought  on  himself  by  not  ad¬ 
hering  steadily  to  France.  I  will  take  good  care  not  to 
let  the  Houses  meddle  with  foreign  affairs.  If  I  see  in 
them  any  disposition  to  make  mischief  I  will  send  them 
about  their  business.  Explain  this  to  my  good  brother. 
I  hope  that  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  have  acted 
without  consulting  him.  He  has  a  right  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  ;  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult  him  about  every¬ 
thing.  But  in  this  case  the  delay  even  of  a  week  might 
have  produced  serious  consequences.” 

These  ignominious  excuses  were,  on  the  following 
morning,  repeated  by  Rochester.  Barillon  received 
them  civilly.  Rochester,  grown  bolder,  proceeded  to 
ask  for  money.  “  It  will  be  well  laid  out,”  he  said  : 
“  your  master  cannot  employ  his  revenues  better. 
Represent  to  him  strongly  how  important  it  is  that  the 
King  of  England  should  be  dependent,  not  on  his  own 
people,  but  on  the  friendship  of  France  alone.”  1 

1  The  chief  authority  for  these  transactions  is  Barillon’s  de¬ 
spatch  of  February  1685.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Fox’s  History.  See  also  Preston’s  letter  to  James,  dated 
Aprd  ili  !6S5,  in  Dalrymple. 
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Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to  Eewis  the  wishes 
of  the  English  government  ;  but  Eewis  had  already 
anticipated  them.  His  first  act,  after  he  was  apprised 
of  the  death  of  Charles,  was  to  collect  bills  of  exchange 
on  England  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  thirty-seven  thousand 
fi\  e  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Such  bills  were  not 
then  to  be  easily  procured  in  Paris  at  a  day’s  notice. 
In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  purchase  was  effected,  and 
a  courier  started  for  Condon.1  As  soon  as  Barillon  re¬ 
ceived  the  remittance,  he  flew  to  Whitehall,  and  com¬ 
municated  the  welcome  news.  James  was  not  ashamed 
to  shed,  or  pretend  to  shed,  tears  of  delight  and  grati¬ 
tude.  ‘  ‘  Nobody  but  your  King,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘  does  such 
kind,  such  noble  things.  I  never  can  be  grateful 
enough.  Assure  him  that  my  attachment  will  last  to 
the  end  of  my  days.”  Rochester,  Sunderland,  and 
Godolphin  came,  one  after  another,  to  embrace  the 
ambassador,  and  to  whisper  to  him  that  he  had  given 
new  life  to  their  royal  master.'2 

But  though  James  and  his  three  advisers  were  pleased 
with  the  promptitude  which  Eewis  had  shown,  they 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the 
donation.  As  they  were  afraid,  however,  that  they 
might  give  offence  by  importunate  mendicancy,  they 
merely  hinted  their  wishes.  They  declared  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  haggling  with  so  generous  a  bene¬ 
factor  as  the  Erench  King,  and  that  they  were  willing 
to  trust  entirely  to  his  munificence.  They  at  the  same 
time  attempted  to  propitiate  him  by  a  large  sacrifice  of 
the  national  honor.  It  was  well  known  that  one  chief 

1  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  1685. 

2  Barillon,  Feb.  |f,  1685. 
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end  of  his  politics  was  to  add  the  Belgian  provinces  to 
his  dominions.  England  was  bound  by  a  treaty,  which 
had  been  concluded  with  Spain  when  Dauby  was  Lord 
Treasurer,  to  resist  any  attempt  which  France  might 
make  on  those  provinces.  The  three  ministers  informed 
Barillon  that  their  master  considered  that  treaty  as  no 
longer  obligatory.  It  had  been  made,  they  said,  by 
Charles  :  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  binding  on  him  ; 
but  his  brother  did  not  think  himself  bound  by  it.  The 
most  Christian  King  might,  therefore,  without  any 
fear  of  opposition  from  England,  proceed  to  annex 
Brabant  and  Hainault  to  his  empire.1 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  embassy  should  be  sent  to  assure  Lewis  of  the 
gratitude  and  affection  of  Tames.  For  this 

Churchill  &.  .  ,  , 

sent  ambas-  mission  was  selected  a  man  who  did  not  as 
sadorto  yet  occupy  a  very  eminent  position,  but 
whose  renown,  strangely  made  up  of  infamy 
and  glory,  filled,  at  a  later  period,  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  gay  and  dissolute 
times  which  have  been  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen  of 
Hamilton,  James,  young  and  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  been  attracted  by 
Arabella  Churchill,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  who 
waited  on  his  first  wife.  The  young  lady  was  plain  ; 
but  the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice,  and  she  became 
his  avowed  mistress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
Cavalier  knight  who  haunted  Whitehall,  and  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  publishing  a  dull  and  affected 
folio,  long  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarchy  and  mon- 
archs.  The  necessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressing  ; 

1  Barillon,  Feb.  £§,  1685. 
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their  loyalty  was  ardent  ;  and  their  only  feeling  about 
Arabella’s  seduction  seems  to  have  been  joyful  surprise 
that  so  homely  a  girl  should  have  attained  such  high 
preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her  relations  : 
but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunate  as  her  eldest  brother, 
John,  a  fine  youth,  who  carried  a  pair  of  colors  in  the 
Foot  Guards.  He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  the 
army,  and  was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of  fashion 
and  of  pleasure.  His  stature  was  commanding,  his 
face  handsome,  his  address  singularly  winning,  yet  of 
such  dignity  that  the  most  impertinent  fops  never  ven¬ 
tured  to  take  any  liberty  with  him  ;  his  temper,  even 
in  the  most  vexatious  and  irritating  circumstances, 
always  under  perfect  command.  His  education  had 
been  so  much  neglected  that  he  could  not  spell  the 
most  common  words  of  his  own  language  ;  but  his  acute 
and  vigorous  understanding  amply  supplied  the  place 
of  book-learning.  He  was  not  talkative  ;  but,  when 
he  wras  forced  to  speak  in  public,  his  natural  eloquence 
moved  the  envy  of  practised  rhetoricians.1  His  courage 
was  singularly  cool  and  imperturbable.  During  many 
years  of  anxiety  and  peril,  he  never,  in  any  emergency, 
lost,  even  for  a  moment,  the  perfect  use  of  his  admirable 
judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  join  the  French  forces,  then  engaged  in 
operations  against  Holland.  His  serene  intrepidity 
distinguished  him  among  thousands  of  brave  soldiers. 
His  professional  skill  commanded  the  respect  of  veteran 

1  Swift,  who  hated  Marlborough,  and  who  was  little  disposed 
to  allow  any  merit  to  those  whom  he  hated,  says,  in  the  famous 
letter  to  Crassus,  “  You  are  no  ill  orator  in  the  Senate.” 
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officers.  He  was  publicly  thanked  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  received  many  marks  of  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  from  Turenne,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
military  glory. 

Unhappily,  the  splendid  qualities  of  John  Churchill 
were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most  sordid  kind. 
Some  propensities,  which  in  youth  are  singularly  un¬ 
graceful,  began  very  early  to  show  themselves  in  him. 
He  was  thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  and  levied  ample  con¬ 
tributions  on  ladies  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more 
liberal  lovers.  He  was,  during  a  short  time,  the  object 
of  the  violent  but  fickle  fondness  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  On  one  occasion  he  was  caught  with  her 
by  the  King,  and  was  forced  to  leap  out  of  the  window. 
She  rewarded  this  hazardous  feat  of  gallantry  with  a 
present  of  five  thousand  pounds.  With  this  sum  the 
prudent  young  hero  instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  a  year,  well  secured  on  landed  property.1 
Already  his  private  drawer  contained  a  hoard  of  broad 
pieces  which,  fifty  years  later  when  he  was  a  duke,  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  richest  subject  in  Europe, 
remained  untouched.2 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  York,  accompanied  his  patron 
to  the  Eow  Countries  and  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  re- 

1  Dartmouth’s  note  on  Burnet,  i.,  264 ;  Chesterfield’s  letters, 
Nov.  18,  1748.  Chesterfield  is  an  unexceptionable  witness  ;  for 
the  annuity  was  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  his  grandfather, 
Halifax.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  a  disgraceful 
addition  to  the  story  which  may  be  found  in  Pope  : 

“  The  gallant,  too,  to  whom  she  paid  it  down, 
hived  to  refuse  his  mistress  half  a  crown.” 

Curl  calls  this  a  piece  of  travelling  scandal. 

2  Pope  in  Spence’s  Anecdotes. 
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warded  for  his  services  with  a  Scotch  peerage  and  with 
the  command  of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  which 
was  then  on  the  English  establishment.1  His  wife  had 
a  post  in  the  family  of  James’s  younger  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Denmark. 

Lord  Churchill  was  now  sent  as  ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  Versailles.  He  had  it  in  charge  to  express 
the  warm  gratitude  of  the  English  government  for  the 
money  which  had  been  so  generously  bestowed.  It  had 
been  originally  intended  that  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  ask  Eewis  for  a  much  larger  sum  ;  but,  on  full 
consideration,  it  was  apprehended  that  such  indelicate 
greediness  might  disgust  the  benefactor  whose  spon¬ 
taneous  liberality  had  been  so  signally  displayed. 
Churchill  was  therefore  directed  to  confine  himself  to 
thanks  for  what  was  past,  and  to  say  nothing  about  the 
future.2 * * * * * 8 

But  James  and  his  ministers,  even  while  protesting 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  importunate,  contrived  to 
hint,  very  intelligibly,  what  they  wished  and  expected. 
In  the  Erench  ambassador  they  had  a  dexterous,  a 
zealous,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  disinterested  intercessor. 
Eewis  made  some  difficulties,  probably  with  the  design 

1  See  the  Historical  Records  of  the  First  or  Royal  Dragoons. 

The  appointment  of  Churchill  to  the  command  of  this  regiment 

was  ridiculed  as  an  instance  of  absurd  partiality.  One  lam¬ 

poon  of  that  time,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in 

print,  hut  of  which  a  manuscript  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  these  lines  : 

“  net ’s  cut  our  meat  with  spoons: 

The  sense  is  as  good 
As  that  Churchill  should 
Be  put  to  command  the  dragoons.” 

8  Barillou,  Feb.  |f,  1685. 
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of  enhancing  the  value  of  his  gifts.  In  a  very  few 
weeks,  however,  Barillon  received  from  Versailles  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  thousand  livres  more.  This  sum,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  he  was  instructed  to  dole  out  cautiously.  He 
was  authorized  to  furnish  the  English  government  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  The  rest  he 
was  directed  to  keep  in  reserve  for  some  extraordinary 
emergency,  such  as  a  dissolution  or  an  insurrection.1 

The  turpitude  of  these  transactions  is  universally 
acknowledged  :  but  their  real  nature  seems  to  be  often 
misunderstood  :  for,  though  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
last  two  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  has  never,  since 
the  correspondence  of  Barillon  was  exposed  to  the  public 
eye,  found  an  apologist  among  us,  there  is  still  a  party 
which  labors  to  excuse  their  domestic  policy.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  between  their  domestic  policy  and  their 
foreign  policy  there  was  a  necessary  and  indissoluble 
connection.  If  they  had  upheld,  during  a  single  year, 
the  honor  of  the  country  abroad,  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  change  the  whole  system  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration  at  home.  To  praise  them  for  refusing  to  gov¬ 
ern  in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  yet 
to  blame  them  for  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  Lewis, 
is  inconsistent.  For  they  had  onlj"  one  choice — to  be 
dependent  on  Lewis,  or  to  be  dependent  on  Parliament. 

James,  to  do  him  justice,  would  gladly  have  found 
out  a  third  way  :  but  there  was  none.  He  became  the 
slave  of  France  :  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  represent 
him  as  a  contented  slave.  He  had  spirit  enough  to  be 
at  times  angry  with  himself  for  submitting  to  such 

1  Barillon,  April  T°B  ;  Lewis  to  Barillon,  April  JJ. 
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thraldom,  and  impatient  to  break  loose  from  it  ;  and 
this  disposition  was  studiously  encouraged  by  the 
agents  of  many  foreign  powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes  and  fears  in  every 
Continental  court ;  and  the  commencement  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  watched  by  strangers  with 
the  Conti-  interest  scarcely  less  deep  than  that  which 
nentai  govern- was  felt  by  his  own  subjects.  One  govern¬ 
ment  alone  wished  that  the  troubles  which 
had,  during  three  generations,  distracted 
England,  might  be  eternal.  All  other  governments, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  whether  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic,  wished  to  see  those  troubles  happily 
terminated. 

The  nature  of  the  long  contest  between  the  Stuarts 
and  their  parliaments  was  indeed  very  imperfectly  ap¬ 
prehended  by  foreign  statesmen  :  but  no  statesman 
could  fail  to  perceive  the  effect  which  that  contest  had 
produced  on  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  the  sympathies  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid  would  doubtless  have  been  with  a 
prince  struggling  against  subjects,  and  especially  with 
a  Roman  Catholic  prince  struggling  against  heretical 
subjects  :  but  all  such  sympathies  were  now  over¬ 
powered  by  a  stronger  feeling.  The  fear  and  hatred 
inspired  by  the  greatness,  the  injustice,  and  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  French  King  were  at  the  height.  His 
neighbors  might  well  doubt  whether  it  were  more 
dangerous  to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him.  For  in 
peace  he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  outrage  them ;  and 
they  had  tried  the  chances  of  war  against  him  in  vain. 
In  this  perplexity  they  looked  with  intense  anxiety 
toward  England.  Would  she  act  on  the  principles  of 
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the  Triple  Alliance  or  on  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of 
Dover  ?  On  that  issue  depended  the  fate  of  all  her 
neighbors.  With  her  help  Fewis  might  yet  be  with¬ 
stood  ;  but  no  help  could  be  expected  from  her  till  she 
was  at  unity  with  herself.  Before  the  strife  between 
the  Throne  and  the  Parliament  began,  she  had  been  a 
power  of  the  first  rank  :  on  the  day  on  which  that  strife 
terminated  she  became  a  power  of  the  first  rank  again  ; 
but  while  the  dispute  remained  undecided,  she  was 
condemned  to  inaction  and  to  vassalage.  She  had  been 
great  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors :  she  was  again 
great  under  the  princes  who  reigned  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  :  but,  under  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
she  was  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Europe.  She  had  lost 
one  class  of  energies,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  another. 
That  species  of  force,  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  enabled  her  to  humble  France  and  Spain,  had 
ceased  to  exist.  That  species  of  force,  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  humbled  France  and  Spain  once 
more,  had  not  yet  been  called  into  action.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  was  no  longer  a  limited  monarchy  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  had  not  yet  become  a 
limited  monarchy  after  the  modern  fashion.  With  the 
vices  of  two  different  systems,  it  had  the  strength  of 
neither.  The  elements  of  our  polity,  instead  of  com¬ 
bining  in  harmony,  counteracted  and  neutralized  each 
other.  All  was  transition,  conflict,  and  disorder.  The 
chief  business  of  the  sovereign  was  to  infringe  the 
privileges  of  the  legislature.  The  chief  business  of  the 
legislature  was  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
sovereign.  The  King  readily  accepted  foreign  aid, 
which  relieved  him  from  the  misery  of  being  dependent 
on  a  mutinous  parliament.  The  Parliament  refused 
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to  the  King  the  means  of  supporting  the  national  honor 
abroad,  from  an  apprehension,  too  well  founded,  that 
those  means  might  be  employed  in  order  to  establish 
despotism  at  home.  The  effect  of  these  jealousies  was 
that  our  country,  with  all  her  vast  resources,  was  of 
as  little  weight  in  Christendom  as  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
or  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  certainly  of  far  less 
weight  than  the  small  province  of  Holland. 

France  was  deeply  interested  in  prolonging  this  state 
of  things.1  All  other  powers  were  deeply  interested  in 
bringing  it  to  a  close.  The  general  wish  of 
Europe  was  that  James  would  govern  in 
conformity  with  law  and  with  public  opinion. 
From  the  Escurial  itself  came  letters,  expressing  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  new  King  of  England  would  be 
on  good  terms  with  his  Parliament  and  his  people.2 


Policy  of 
the  court 
of  Rome. 


1  I  might  transcribe  half  Barillon’s  correspondence  in  proof 
of  this  proposition  ;  but  I  will  quote  only  one  passage,  in  which 
the  policy  of  the  French  government  toward  England  is  ex¬ 
hibited  concisely  and  with  perfect  clearness. 

“  On  peut  tenir  pour  un  maxime  indubitable  que  l’accord  du 
Roy  d’Angleterre  avec  son  parlement,  en  quelque  maniere  qu’il 
se  fasse,  n’est  pas  conforme  aux  interets  de  V.  M.  Je  me  con- 
tente  de  penser  cela  sans  m’en  ouvrir  a  personne,  et  je  cache 
avec  soin  mes  sentimens  a  cet  egard.” — Barillon  to  Lewis, 
iSTL1  i6'S7-  That  this  was  the  real  secret  of  the  whole  policy 
of  Lewis  toward  our  country  was  perfectly  understood  at  Vienna. 
The  Emperor  Leopold  wrote  thus  to  James,  1689  :  “Galli 

id  unum  agebant,  ut,  perpetuas  inter  Serenitatem  vestram  et 
ejusdem  populos  fovendo  simultates,  reliquse  Christianas  Europae 
tanto  securius  insultarent.” 

2  “  Que  sea  unido  con  su  reyno,  y  en  todo  buena  intelligencia 
con  el  parlamento.” — Despatch  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  Don 
Pedro  Ronquilio,  March  |f,  16S5.  This  despatch  is  in  the 
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From  the  Vatican  itself  came  cautions  against  immod¬ 
erate  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Benedict 
Odescalchi,  who  filled  the  papal  chair  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  felt,  in  his  character  of  tem¬ 
poral  sovereign,  all  those  apprehensions  with  which 
other  princes  watched  the  progress  of  the  French 
power.  He  had  also  grounds  of  uneasiness  which  were 
peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  Protestant  religion  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
last  Roman  Catholic  King  of  England  mounted  the 
throne,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  torn  by  dis¬ 
sension,  and  threatened  with  a  new  schism.  A  quarrel 
similar  to  that  which  had  raged  in  the  eleventh  century 
between  the  Emperors  and  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  had 
arisen  between  Eewis  and  Innocent.  Eewis,  zealous 
even  to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  tenacious  of  his  regal  authority,  accused  the  Pope 
of  encroaching  on  the  secular  rights  of  the  French 
crown,  and  was  in  turn  accused  by  the  Pope  of  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The 
King, .  haughty  as  he  was,  encountered  a  spirit  even 
more  determined  than  his  own.  Innocent  was,  in  all 
private  relations,  the  meekest  and  gentlest  of  men  ; 
but,  when  he  spoke  officially  from  the  chair  of  Saint 
Peter,  he  spoke  in  the  tones  of  Gregory  .ae  Seventh 
and  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  dispute  became  serious. 
Agents  of  the  King  were  excommunicated.  Adherents 
of  the  Pope  were  banished.  The  King  made  the 

archives  of  Simancas,  which  contain  a  great  mass  of  papers 
relating  to  English  affairs.  Copies  of  the  most  interesting  of 
those  papers  are  in  the  possession  of  M.  Guizot,  and  were  by  him 
lent  to  me.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that,  at  this  time,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  mark  of  the  friendship  of  so  great  a  man  (1848). 
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champions  of  his  authority  bishops.  The  Pope  re¬ 
fused  them  institution.  They  took  possession  of  the 
episcopal  palaces  and  revenues  ;  but  they  were  incom¬ 
petent  to  perform  the  episcopal  functions.  Before  the 
struggle  terminated,  there  were  in  France  thirty  pre¬ 
lates  who  could  not  confirm  or  ordain.1 

Had  any  prince  then  living,  except  Tewis,  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  a  dispute  with  the  Vatican,  he  would 
have  had  all  Protestant  governments  on  his  side.  But 
the  fear  and  resentment  which  the  ambition  and  in¬ 
solence  of  the  French  King  had  inspired  were  such  that 
whoever  had  the  courage  manfully  to  oppose  him  was 
sure  of  public  sympathy.  Even  Eutherans  and  Calvin¬ 
ists,  who  always  detested  the  Pope,  could  not  refrain 
from  wishing  him  success  against  a  tyrant  who  aimed 
at  universal  monarchy.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  present 
century,  many  who  regarded  Pius  the  Seventh  as  Anti¬ 
christ  were  well  pleased  to  see  Antichrist  confront  the 
gigantic  power  of  Napoleon. 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  felt  toward  France 
disposed  him  to  take  a  mild  and  liberal  view  of  the 
affairs  of  England.  The  return  of  the  English  people 
to  the  fold  of  which  he  was  the  shepherd  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  rejoiced  his  soul.  But  he  was  too  wise 
a  man  to  believe  that  a  nation,  so  bold  and  stubborn, 
could  be  brought  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  royal  authority. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  if  James  attempted 
to  promote  the  interests  of  his  religion  by  illegal  and 
unpopular  means,  the  attempt  would  fail ;  the  hatred 

1  Few  English  readers  will  be  desirous  to  go  deep  into  the 
history  of  this  quarrel.  Summaries  will  be  found  in  Cardinal 
Bausset’s  Life  of  Bossuet  and  in  Voltaire’s  Age  of  Lewis  XLV. 
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with  which  the  heretical  islanders  regarded  the  true 
faith  would  become  fiercer  and  stronger  than  ever  ;  and 
an  indissoluble  association  would  be  created  in  their 
minds  between  Protestantism  and  civil  freedom,  be¬ 
tween  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  In  the  meantime 
the  King  would  be  an  object  of  aversion  and  suspicion 
to  his  people.  England  would  still  be,  as  she  had  been 
under  James  the  First,  under  Charles  the  First,  and 
under  Charles  the  Second,  a  power  of  the  third  rank  ; 
and  France  would  domineer  unchecked  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  prob¬ 
able  that  James,  by  acting  with  prudence  and  modera¬ 
tion,  by  strictly  observing  the  laws,  and  by  exerting 
himself  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  Parliament,  might 
be  able  to  obtain,  for  the  professors  of  his  religion,  a 
large  measure  of  relief.  Penal  statutes  would  go  first. 
Statutes  imposing  civil  incapacities  would  soon  follow. 
In  the  meantime,  the  English  King  and  the  English 
nation  united  might  head  the  European  coalition,  and 
might  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  cupidity  of 
Lewis. 

Innocent  was  confirmed  in  his  judgment  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Englishmen  who  resided  at  his  court.  Of  these 
the  most  illustrious  was  Philip  Howard,  sprung  from 
the  noblest  houses  of  Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of 
an  Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the  other,  of  a  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Philip  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College  : 
he  was  commonly  designated  as  the  Cardinal  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  he  was  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Holy  See 
in  matters  relating  to  his  country.  He  had  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  outcry  of  Protestant  bigots  ;  and  a 
member  of  his  family,  the  unfortunate  Stafford,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  their  rage.  But  neither  the  cardinal’s 
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own  wrongs,  nor  those  of  his  house,  had  so  heated  his 
mind  as  to  make  him  a  rash  adviser.  Every  letter, 
therefore,  which  went  from  the  Vatican  to  Whitehall, 
recommended  patience,  moderation,  and  respect  for  the 
prejudices  of  the  English  people.1 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a  great  conflict.  We 
should  do  him  injustice  if  we  supposed  that  a  state  of 
struggle  in  vassalage  was  agreeable  to  his  temper.  He 
the  mind  loved  authority  and  business.  He  had  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  personal  dignity.  Nay, 
he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  sentiment  which 
bore  some  affinity  to  patriotism.  It  galled  his  soul  to 
think  that  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled  was  of  far  less 
account  in  the  world  than  many  states  which  possessed 
smaller  natural  advantages  ;  and  he  listened  eagerly  to 
foreign  ministers  when  they  urged  him  to  assert  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  rank,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
confederacy,  to  become  the  protector  of  injured  nations, 
and  to  tame  the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the 
Continent  in  awe.  Such  exhortations  made  his  heart 
swell  with  emotions  unknown  to  his  careless  and  effem¬ 
inate  brother.  But  those  emotions  were  soon  subdued 
by  a  stronger  feeling.  A  vigorous  foreign  policy  neces¬ 
sarily  implied  a  conciliatory  domestic  policy.  It  was 
impossible  at  once  to  confront  the  might  of  France  and 
to  trample  on  the  liberties  of  England.  The  executive 
government  could  undertake  nothing  great  without 
the  support  of  the  Commons,  and  could  obtain  their 
support  only  by  acting  in  conformity  with  their  opinion. 
Thus  James  found  that  the  two  things  which  he  most 
desired  could  not  be  enjoyed  together.  His  second 

1  Burnet,  i.,  661,  and  Letter  from  Rome ;  Dodd’s  Church 
History,  Part  VIII.,  Book  I.,  Art.  i. 
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wish  was  to  be  feared  and  respected  abroad.  But  his 
first  wish  was  to  be  absolute  master  at  home.  Between 
the  incompatible  objects  on  which  his  heart 
Fluctuations  was  set,  he,  for  a  time,  went  irresolutely  to 
and  fro.  The  conflict  m  his  own  breast 
gave  to  his  public  acts  a  strange  appearance  of  inde¬ 
cision  and  insincerity.  Those  who,  without  the  clue, 
attempted  to  explore  the  maze  of  his  politics  were  un¬ 
able  to  understand  how  the  same  man  could  be,  in  the 
same  week,  so  haughty  and  so  mean.  Even  Fewis 
was  perplexed  by  the  vagaries  of  an  ally  who  passed, 
in  a  few  hours,  from  homage  to  defiance,  and  from  de¬ 
fiance  to  homage.  Yet,  now  that  the  whole  conduct 
of  James  is  before  us,  this  inconsistency  seems  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  simple  explanation.  At  the  moment  of  his 
accession  he  was  in  doubt  whether  the  kingdom  would 
peaceably  submit  to  his  authority.  The  Exclusionists, 
lately  so  powerful,  might  rise  in  arms  against  him. 
He  might  be  in  great  need  of  French  money  and 
French  troops.  He  was  therefore,  during  some  days, 
content  to  be  a  sycophant  and  a  mendicant.  He 
humbly  apologized  for  daring  to  call  his  Parliament 
together  without  the  consent  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  He  begged  hard  for  a  French  subsidy.  He 
wept  with  joy  over  the  French  bills  of  exchange.  He 
sent  to  Versailles  a  special  embassy  charged  with  as¬ 
surances  of  his  gratitude,  attachment,  and  submission. 
But  scarcely  had  the  embassy  departed  when  his  feel¬ 
ings  underwent  a  change.  He  had  been  everywhere 
proclaimed  without  one  riot,  without  one  seditious  out¬ 
cry.  From  all  the  corners  of  the  island  he  received 
intelligence  that  his  subjects  were  tranquil  and  obedi¬ 
ent.  His  spirit  rose.  The  degrading  relation  in  which 
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he  stood  to  a  foreign  power  seemed  intolerable.  He 
became  proud,  punctilious,  boastful,  quarrelsome.  He 
held  such  high  language  about  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  the  balance  of  power  that  his  whole  court  fully 
expected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  foreign  politics 
of  the  realm.  He  commanded  Churchill  to  send  home 
a  minute  report  of  the  ceremonial  of  Versailles,  in  order 
that  the  honors  with  which  the  English  embassy  was 
received  there  might  be  repaid,  and  not  more  than 
repaid,  to  the  representative  of  France  at  Whitehall. 
The  news  of  this  change  was  received  with  delight  at 
Madrid,  "V  ienna,  and  the  Hague.1  Eewis  was  at  first 
merely  diverted.  “  My  good  ally  talks  big,”  he  said  ; 

but  he  is  as  fond  of  my  pistoles  as  ever  his  brother 
was.”  Soon,  however,  the  altered  demeanor  of  James, 
and  the  hopes  with  which  that  demeanor  inspired  both 
the  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  began  to  call  for 
more  serious  notice.  A  remarkable  letter  is  still  ex¬ 
tant,  in  which  the  French  King  intimated  a  strong 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  the  very 
money  which  he  had  sent  to  Westminster  would  be 
employed  against  him.2 

By  this  time  England  had  recovered  from  the  sadness 
and  anxiety  caused  by  the  death  of  the  good-natured 
Charles.  The  Tories  were  loud  in  professions  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  new  master.  The  hatred  of  the 
Whigs  was  kept  down  by  fear.  That  great  mass 
which  is  not  steadily  Whig  or  Tory,  but  which  inclines 
alternately  to  Whiggism  and  to  Toryism,  was  still  on 
the  Tory  side.  The  reaction  which  had  followed  the 

1  Consultations  of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State  on  April  ^ 
and  April  1685,  in  the  archives  of  Simancas. 

2  bewis  to  Barillon,  1685  ;  Burnet,  i.,  623. 
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dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  had  not  yet  spent 
its  force. 

The  King  early  put  the  loyalty  of  his  Protestant 
friends  to  the  proof.  While  he  was  a  subject,  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  mass  with 
Public  ceie-  ciosed  doors  in  a  small  oratory  which  had 
the  Roman  been  fitted  up  for  his  wife.  He  now 
catholic  ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  in 

palace!  ^  order  that  all  who  came  to  pay  their  duty  to 
him  might  see  the  ceremony.  When  the 
host  was  elevated  there  was  a  strange  confusion  in  the 
antechamber.  The  Roman  Catholics  fell  on  their 
knees  :  the  Protestants  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Soon 
a  new  pulpit  was  erected  in  the  palace  ;  and,  during 
Tent,  a  series  of  sermons  was  preached  there  by  Popish 
divines,  to  the  great  discomposure  of  zealous  church¬ 
men.1 


A  more  serious  innovation  followed.  Passion-week 
came  ;  and  the  King  determined  to  hear  mass  with  the 
same  pomp  with  which  his  predecessors  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  when  they  repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion.  He  announced  his  intention  to  the 
three  members  of  the  interior  cabinet,  and  requested 
them  to  attend  him.  Sunderland,  to  whom  all  religions 
were  the  same,  readily  consented.  Godolphin,  as 
Chamberlain  of  the  Queen,  had  already  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  her  his  hand  when  she  repaired  to  her 
oratory,  and  felt  no  scruple  about  bowing  himself  offi¬ 
cially  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  But  Rochester  was 
greatly  disturbed.  His  influence  in  the  country  arose 
chiefly  from  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  clergy  and 

1 Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.,  5;  Barillon,  ^f-2’  1685  ; 
Rvelyn’s  Diary ,  March  5,  i68f. 
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by  the  Tory  gentry,  that  he  was  a  zealous  and  uncom¬ 
promising  friend  of  the  Church.  His  orthodoxy  had 
been  considered  as  fully  atoning  for  faults  which  would 
otherwise  have  made  him  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
the  kingdom,  for  boundless  arrogance,  for  extreme  vio¬ 
lence  of  temper,  and  for  manners  almost  brutal. 1  He 
feared  that,  by  complying  with  the  royal  wishes,  he 
should  greatly  lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his 
party.  After  some  altercation  he  obtained  permission 
to  pass  the  holidays  out  of  town.  All  the  other  great 
civil  dignitaries  were  ordered  to  be  at  their  posts  on 
Easter  Sunday.  The  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
once  more,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years,  performed  at  Westminster  with  regal 
splendor.  The  Guards  were  drawn  out.  The  Knights 
of  the  Garter  wore  their  collars.  The  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set,  second  in  rank  among  the  temporal  nobles  of  the 
realm,  carried  the  sword  of  state.  A  long  train  of 
great  lords  accompanied  the  King  to  his  seat.  But  it 
was  remarked  that  Ormond  and  Halifax  remained  in 
the  antechamber.  A  few  years  before  they  had  gal¬ 
lantly  defended  the  cause  of  James  against  some  of 
those  who  now  pressed  past  them.  Ormond  had  borne 
no  share  in  the  slaughter  of  Roman  Catholics.  Halifax 
had  courageously  pronounced  Stafford  not  guilty.  As 
the  time-servers  who  had  pretended  to  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  a  Popish  king,  and  who  had  shed  without 
pity  the  innocent  blood  of  a  Popish  peer,  now  elbowed 
each  other  to  get  near  a  Popish  altar,  the  accomplished 

1  “  To  those  that  ask  boons 

He  swears  by  God’s  oons, 

And  chides  them  as  if  they  came  there  to  steal  spoons.” 

Lamentable  Lory,  a  ballad,  1684. 
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Trimmer  might,  with  some  justice,  indulge  his  solitary 
pride  in  that  unpopular  nickname.1 

Within  a  week  after  this  ceremony  James  made  a  far 
greater  sacrifice  of  his  own  religious  prejudices  than  he 

had  yet  called  on  any  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
his  corona-  jects  to  ma^e_  He  was  crowned  on  the 

twenty-third  of  April,  the  feast  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  realm.  The  Abbey  and  the  Hall 
were  splendidly  decorated.  The  presence  of  the  Queen 
and  of  the  peeresses  gave  to  the  solemnity  a  charm 
which  had  been  wanting  to  the  magnificent  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  late  King.  Yet  those  who  remembered  that 
inauguration  pronounced  that  there  was  a  great  falling 
off.  The  ancient  usage  was  that,  before  a  coronation, 
the  sovereign,  with  all  his  heralds,  judges,  councillors, 
lords,  and  great  dignitaries,  should  ride  in  state  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster.  Of  these  cavalcades  the 
last  and  the  most  glorious  was  that  which  passed 
through  the  capital  while  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
Restoration  were  still  in  full  vigor.  Arches  of  triumph 
overhung  the  road.  All  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  Saint 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  were 
lined  with  scaffolding.  The  whole  city  had  thus  been 
admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most  splendid  and 
solemn  form  that  royalty  could  wear.  James  ordered 
an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  such  a  procession, 
and  found  that  it  would  amount  to  about  half  as  much 
as  he  proposed  to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with 
trinkets.  He  accordingly  determined  to  be  profuse 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  frugal,  and  niggardly 
where  he  might  pardonably  have  been  profuse.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  laid  out  in 

1  Barillon,  April  §§,  16S5. 
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dressing  the  Queen,  and  the  procession  from  the  Tower 
was  omitted.  The  folly  of  this  course  is  obvious.  If 
pageantry  be  of  any  use  in  politics,  it  is  of  use  as  a 
means  of  striking  the  imagination  of  the  multitude.  It 
is  surely  the  height  of  absurdity  to  shut  out  the  popu¬ 
lace  from  a  show  of  which  the  main  object  is  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  populace.  James  would  have 
shown  a  more  judicious  munificence  and  a  more  judi¬ 
cious  parsimony,  if  he  had  traversed  London  from  east 
to  west  with  the  accustomed  pomp,  and  had  ordered 
the  robes  of  his  wfife  to  be  somewhat  less  thickly  set 
with  pearls  and  diamonds.  His  example  was,  however, 
long  followed  by  his  successors  ;  and  sums,  which,  well 
employed,  would  have  afforded  exquisite  gratification 
to  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  were  squandered  on  an 
exhibition  to  which  only  three  or  four  thousand  privi¬ 
leged  persons  wrere  admitted.  At  length  the  old  prac¬ 
tice  was  partially  revived.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria  there  was  a  procession  in  which  many 
deficiencies  might  be  noted,  but  which  was  seen  with 
interest  and  delight  by  half  a  million  of  her  subjects, 
and  which  undoubtedly  gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and 
called  forth  far  greater  enthusiasm,  than  the  more 
costly  display  which  was  witnessed  by  a  select  circle 
within  the  Abbey. 

James  had  ordered  Sancroft  to  abridge  the  ritual. 
The  reason  publicly  assigned  was  that  the  day  was  too 
short  for  all  that  was  to  be  done.  But  whoever  ex¬ 
amines  the  changes  which  were  made  will  see  that  the 
real  object  was  to  remove  some  things  highly  offensive 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Communion  service  was  not  read.  The  ceremony 
of  presenting  the  sovereign  with  a  richly  bound  copy 
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of  the  English  Bible,  and  of  exhorting  him  to  prize 
above  all  earthly  treasures  a  volume  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  adulterated  with  false  doctrine,  was 
omitted.  What  remained,  however,  after  all  this  cur¬ 
tailment,  might  well  have  raised  scruples  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  sincerely  believed  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  a  heretical  society,  within  the  pale  of  which  sal¬ 
vation  was  not  to  be  found.  The  King  made  an  obla¬ 
tion  on  the  altar.  He  appeared  to  join  in  the  petitions 
of  the  Kitany  which  was  chanted  by  the  bishops.  He 
received  from  those  false  prophets  the  unction  typical 
of  a  divine  influence,  and  knelt  with  the  semblance  of 
devotion  while  they  called  down  upon  him  that  Holy 
Spirit  of  which  they  were,  in  his  estimation,  the  malig¬ 
nant  and  obdurate  foes.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies 
of  human  nature  that  this  man,  who,  from  a  fanatical 
zeal  for  his  religion,  threw  away  three  kingdoms,  yet 
chose  to  commit  what  was  little  short  of  an  act  of 
apostasy,  rather  than  forego  the  childish  pleasure  of 
being  invested  with  the  gewgaws  symbolical  of  kingly 
power.1 

Francis  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached.  He  was 
one  of  those  writers  who  still  affected  the  obsolete  style 
of  Archbishop  Williams  and  Bishop  Andrews.  The 
sermon  was  made  up  of  quaint  conceits,  such  as,  seventy 
years  earlier,  might  have  been  admired,  but  such  as 
moved  the  scorn  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  the 
purer  eloquence  of  Sprat,  of  South,  and  of  Tillotson. 
King  Solomon  was  King  James.  Adonijah  was  M011- 

1  From  Adda’s  despatch  of  AAi?.  16S6,  and  from  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  Pere  d’Orleans  ( Histoire  des  Revolutions  d’Angle- 
terre ,  li v. ,  xi.),  it  is  clear  that  rigid  Catholics  thought  the  King’s 
conduct  indefensible. 
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mouth.  Joab  was  a  Rye  House  conspirator  ;  Shimei, 
a  Whig  libeller  ;  Abiathar,  an  honest  but  misguided 
old  Cavalier.  One  phrase  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
was  construed  to  mean  that  the  King  was  above  the 
Parliament  ;  and  another  was  cited  to  prove  that  he 
alone  ought  to  command  the  militia.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  discourse  the  orator  very  timidly  alluded  to  the 
new  and  embarrassing  position  in  which  the  Church 
stood  with  reference  to  the  sovereign,  and  reminded 
his  hearers  that  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  had  held  in  honor  those 
Christians  who  remained  true  to  their  religion,  and 
had  treated  with  scorn  those  who  sought  to  earn  his 
favor  by  apostasy.  The  service  in  the  Abbey  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  stately  banquet  in  the  Hall,  the  banquet  by 
brilliant  fireworks,  and  the  fireworks  by  much  bad 
poetry.1 

This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  moment  at  which  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Tory  party  reached  the  zenith. 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  the  new  King,  addresses 
had  been  pouring  in  which  expressed  profound  venera- 

1  London  Gazette;  Gazette  de  France;  Life  of  fames  the 
Second ,  ii.,  io;  History  of  the  Coronation  of  King  fames  the 
Second  and  Queen  Mary ,  by  Francis  Sandford,  Lancaster 
Herald ,  fol.  1687;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  May  21,  1685;  despatch 
of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  April  1685;  Burnet,  i.,  628; 
Eachard,  iii. ,  734  ;  A  sermon  preached  before  their  Majesties 
King  James  the  Second  and  Queen  Mary  at  their  Coronation 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  April  23,  1685,  by  Francis,  Eord  Bishop 
of  Ely,  and  Lord  Almoner.  I  have  seen  an  Italian  account  of 
the  Coronation,  which  was  published  at  Modena,  and  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  the  writer  sinks  the 
fact  that  the  prayers  and  psalms  were  in  English,  and  that  the 
Bishops  were  heretics. 
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tion  for  his  person  and  office,  and  bitter  detestation  of 
the  vanquished  Whigs.  The  magistrates  of  Middlesex 
thanked  God  for  having  confounded  the  designs  of 
those  regicides  and  exclusionists  who,  not 
ofth^Torles  content  with  having  murdered  one  blessed 
monarch,  were  bent  on  destroying  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  monarchy.  The  city  of  Gloucester 
execrated  the  blood-thirsty  villains  who  had  tried  to 
deprive  His  Majesty  of  his  just  inheritance.  The 
burgesses  of  Wigan  assured  their  sovereign  that  they 
would  defend  him  against  all  plotting  Achitophels  and 
rebellious  Absaloms.  The  grand  jury  of  Suffolk  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  Parliament  would  proscribe  all 
the  exclusionists.  Many  corporations  pledged  them¬ 
selves  never  to  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  any 
person  who  had  voted  for  taking  away  the  birthright 
of  J ames.  Kven  the  capital  was  profoundly  obsequious. 
The  lawyers  and  the  traders  vied  with  each  other  in 
servility.  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery  sent  up 
fervent  professions  of  attachment  and  submission.  All 
the  great  commercial  societies,  the  Hast  India  Company, 
the  African  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  the  Mus¬ 
covy  Company,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  Mary- 
land  Merchants,  the  Jamaica  Merchants,  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  declared  that  they  most  cheerfully  com¬ 
plied  with  the  royal  edict  which  required  them  still  to 
pay  custom.  Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  island, 
echoed  the  voice  of  London.  But  nowhere  was  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  stronger  than  in  the  two  Universities. 
Oxford  declared  that  she  would  never  swerve  from 
those  religious  principles  which  bound  her  to  obey  the 
King  without  any  restrictions  or  limitations.  Cam¬ 
bridge  condemned,  in  severe  terms,  the  violence  and 
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treachery  of  those  turbulent  men  who  had  maliciously 
endeavored  to  turn  the  stream  of  succession  out  of  the 
ancient  channel.1 

Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a  considerable 
time,  every  number  of  the  London  Gazette.  But  it  was 
not  only  by  addressing  that  the  Tories 
tions!  6C"  showed  their  zeal.  The  writs  for  the  new 
Parliament  had  gone  forth,  and  the  country 
was  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  a  general  election.  No 
election  had  ever  taken  place  under  circumstances  so 
favorable  to  the  court.  Hundreds  of  thousands  whom 
the  Popish  Plot  had  scared  into  Whiggism  had  been 
scared  back  by  the  Rye-house  Plot  into  Toryism.  In 
the  counties  the  government  could  depend  on  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  three  hundred 
a  year  and  upward,  and  on  the  clergy  almost  to  a  man. 
Those  boroughs  which  had  once  been  the  citadels  of 
Whiggism  had  recently  been  deprived  of  their  charters 
by  legal  sentence,  or  had  prevented  the  sentence  by 
voluntary  surrender.  They  had  now  been  reconstituted 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  certain  to  return  mem¬ 
bers  devoted  to  the  crown.  Where  the  townsmen  could 
not  be  trusted,  the  freedom  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
neighboring  squires.  In  some  of  the  small  western 
corporations,  the  constituent  bodies  were  in  great  part 
composed  of  Captains  and  Lieutenants  of  the  Guards. 
The  returning  officers  were  almost  everywhere  in  the 
interest  of  the  court.  In  every  shire  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  his  deputies  formed  a  powerful,  active,  and 
vigilant  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  and 
intimidating  the  freeholders.  The  people  were  solemnly 

'  See  the  London  Gazette  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  1685. 
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warned  from  thousands  of  pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any 
Whig  candidate,  as  they  should  answer  it  to  Him  who 
had  ordained  the  powers  that  be,  and  who  had  pro¬ 
nounced  rebellion  a  sin  not  less  deadly  than  witchcraft. 
All  these  advantages  the  predominant  party  not  only 
used  to  the  utmost,  but  abused  in  so  shameless  a  man¬ 
ner  that  grave  and  reflecting  men,  who  had  been  true 
to  the  monarchy  in  peril,  and  who  bore  no  love  to  re¬ 
publicans  and  schismatics,  stood  aghast,  and  augured 
from  such  beginnings  the  approach  of  evil  times.1 

Yet  the  Whigs,  though  suffering  the  just  punishment 
of  their  errors,  though  defeated,  disheartened,  and  dis¬ 
organized,  did  not  yield  without  an  effort.  They  wTere 
still  numerous  among  the  traders  and  artisans  of  the 
towns,  and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  the 
open  country.  In  some  districts,  in  Dorsetshire,  for 
example,  and  in  Somersetshire,  they  were  the  great 
majority  of  the  population.  In  the  remodelled  boroughs 
they  could  do  nothing  :  but,  in  every  county  where 
they  had  a  chance,  they  struggled  desperately.  In 
Bedfordshire,  which  had  lately  been  represented  by  the 
virtuous  and  unfortunate  Russell,  they  were  victorious 
on  the  show  of  hands,  but  were  beaten  at  the  poll.2  In 

1  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  what  Whig  historians 
and  pamphleteers  have  written  on  this  subject.  I  will  cite  only 
one  witness,  a  churchman  and  a  Tory.  “Elections,”  says 
Evelyn,  “were  thought  to  be  very  indecently  carried  on  in 
most  places.  God  give  a  better  issue  of  it  than  some  expect !  ” 
(May  io,  1685).  Again  he  says,  “  The  truth  is  there  were  many 
of  the  new  members  whose  elections  and  returns  were  univer¬ 
sally  condemned  ”  (May  22). 

2  This  fact  I  learned  from  a  news-letter  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  Van  Citters  mentions  the  strength  of  the 
Whig  party  in  Bedfordshire. 
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Essex  they  polled  thirteen  hundred  votes  to  eighteen 
hundred.1  At  the  election  for  Northamptonshire  the 
common  people  were  so  violent  in  their  hostility  to  the 
court  candidate  that  a  body  of  troops  was  drawn  out  in 
the  market-place  of  the  county  town,  and  was  ordered 
to  load  with  ball.2  The  history  of  the  contest  for 
Buckinghamshire  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  Whig 
candidate,  Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Eord 
Wharton,  was  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity 
and  by  audacity,  and  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous, 
though  not  always  a  respectable,  part  in  the  politics  of 
several  reigns.  He  had  been  one  of  those  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  had  carried  up  the  Exclu¬ 
sion  Bill  to  the  bar  of  the  Eords.  The  court  was  there¬ 
fore  bent  on  throwing  him  out  by  fair  or  foul  means. 
The  Lord  Chief-justice  Jeffreys  himself  came  down  into 
Buckinghamshire,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Hacket,  who  stood  on  the  high  Tory  in¬ 
terest.  A  stratagem  was  devised  which,  it  was  thought, 
could  not  fail  of  success.  It  was  given  out  that  the  poll¬ 
ing  wTould  take  place  at  Ailesbury ;  and  Wharton,  whose 
skill  in  all  the  arts  of  electioneering  was  unrivalled, 
made  his  arrangements  on  that  supposition.  At  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning  the  Sheriff  adjourned  the  poll  to  New¬ 
port  Pagnell.  Wharton  and  his  friends  hurried  thither, 
and  found  that  Hacket,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had 
already  secured  every  inn  and  lodging.  The  Whig 
freeholders  were  compelled  to  tie  their  horses  to  the 
hedges,  and  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky  in  the  meadows 

1  Bratnston’s  Memoirs. 

2  Reflections  on  a  Remonstrance  and  Protestation  of  all  the 
Good  Protestants  of  this  Kingdom,  1689 ;  Dialogue  between 
Two  Friends,  1689. 
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which  surround  the  little  town.  It  was  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  that  refreshments  could  be  procured  at 
such  short  notice  for  so  large  a  number  of  men  and 
beasts,  though  Wharton,  who  was  utterly  regardless 
of  money  when  his  ambition  and  party  spirit  were 
roused,  disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  one  day 
— an  immense  outlay  for  those  times.  Injustice  seems, 
however,  to  have  animated  the  courage  of  the  stout¬ 
hearted  yeomen  of  Bucks,  the  sons  of  the  constituents 
of  John  Hampden.  Not  only  was  Wharton  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  ;  but  he  was  able  to  spare  his  second 
votes  to  a  man  of  moderate  opinions,  and  to  throw  out 
the  Chief-justice’s  candidate.1 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six  days.  The  Whigs 
polled  about  seventeen  hundred  votes,  the  Tories  about 
two  thousand.  The  common  people  were  vehement  on 
the  Whig  side,  raised  the  cry  of  “  Down  with  the 
Bishops,”  insulted  the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Chester, 
knocked  down  one  gentleman  of  the  Tory  party,  broke 
the  windows  and  beat  the  constables.  The  militia  was 
called  out  to  quell  the  riot,  and  was  kept  assembled,  in 
order  to  protect  the  festivities  of  the  conquerors.  When 
the  poll  closed,  a  salute  of  five  great  guns  from  the 
castle  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  Church  and  the 
Crown  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  bells  rang. 
The  newly  elected  members  went  in  state  to  the  City 
Cross,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  and  by  a  long 
train  of  knights  and  squires.  The  procession,  as  it 
marched,  sang,  “Joy  to  Great  Caesar,”  a  loyal  ode, 
which  had  lately  been  written  by  Durfey,  and  which, 
though,  like  all  Durfey’ s  writings,  utterly  contemptible, 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas ,  Marquess  of  Wharton , 
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was  at  that  time  almost  as  popular  as  Eillibullero  be¬ 
came  a  few  years  later1 2  Round  the  Cross  the  train¬ 
bands  were  drawn  up  in  order  ;  a  bonfire  was  lighted  ; 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  burned ;  and  the  health  of  King 
Tames  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morning  the  militia  lined 
the  streets  leading  to  the  Cathedral.  The  two  knights 
of  the  shire  were  escorted  with  great  pomp  to  their 
choir  by  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  Dean 
preach  a  sermon,  probably  on  the  duty  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience,  and  were  afterward  feasted  by  the  Mayor.3 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
a  courtier  whose  name  afterward  obtained  a  melancholy 
celebrity,  was  attended  by  circumstances  which  excited 
interest  in  London,  and  which  were  thought  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  foreign 
ministers.  Newcastle  was  lighted  up  with  great  piles 
of  coal.  The  steeples  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal.  A  copy 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  a  black  box,  resembling  that 
which,  according  to  the  popular  fable,  contained  the 
contract  between  Charles  the  Second  and  Eucy  Walters, 
were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  with  loud 
acclamations.3 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  court.  Janies  found  with 
delight  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  expend 
a  farthing  in  buying  votes.  He  said  that,  with  the  ex- 

1  See  the  Guardian ,  No.  67 ;  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Addi¬ 
son’s  peculiar  manner.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
works  of  any  other  writer  such  an  instance  of  benevolence 
delicately  flavored  with  contempt. 

2  The  Observator,  April  4,  1685. 

3  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  April  ^g,  1685. 
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ception  of  about  forty  members,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  just  such  as  he  should  himself  have  named.1  And 
this  House  of  Commons  it  was  in  his  power,  as  the  law 
then  stood,  to  keep  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he  might  now  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  luxury  of  revenge.  His  nature  was  not 
placable  ;  and,  while  still  a  subject,  he  had  suffered 
some  injuries  and  indignities  which  might  move  even  a 
placable  nature  to  fierce  and  lasting  resentment.  One 
set  of  men  in  particular  had,  with  a  baseness  and  cruelty 
beyond  all  example  and  all  description,  attacked  his 
honor  and  his  life,  the  witnesses  of  the  plot.  He  may 
well  be  excused  for  hating  them,  since,  even  at  this 
day,  the  mention  of  their  names  excites  the  disgust 
and  horror  of  all  sects  and  parties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  justice.  Bedlow  had  died  in  his 
wickedness,  without  one  sign  of  remorse  or  shame.3 
Dugdale  had  followed,  driven  mad,  men  said,  by  the 
Furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  with  loud  shrieks  im¬ 
ploring  those  who  stood  around  his  bed  to  take  away 
Ford  Stafford.3  Carstairs,  too,  was  gone.  His  end 
had  been  all  horror  and  despair  ;  and  with  his  last 
breath  he  had  told  his  attendants  to  throw  him  into  a 
ditch  like  a  dog,  for  that  he  was  not  fit  to  sleep  in  a 
Christian  burial-ground.4  But  Oates  and  Dangerfield 
were  still  within  the  reach  of  the  stern  prince  whom 
they  had  wronged.  James,  a  short  time  before  his  ac- 

1  Burnet,  i.,  626. 

<2  A  Faithful  Account  of  the  Sickness,  Death ,  and  Burial  of 
Captain  Bedlow ,  1680  ;  Narrative  of  Lord  Chief  justice  North. 

3  Smith’s  Intrigues  of  the  Popish  Plot ,  1685. 

4  Burnet,  i.,  439. 
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cession,  had  instituted  a  civil  suit  against  Oates  for  de¬ 
famatory  words  ;  and  a  jury  had  given  damages  to  the 
Proceedings  enormous  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand 
against  pounds. '  The  defendant  had  been  taken  in 
execution,  and  was  lying  in  prison  as  a 
debtor,  without  hope  of  release.  Two  bills  of  indict¬ 
ment  against  him  for  perjury  had  been  found  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  a  few  weeks  before  the  death 
of  Charles.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  elections  the 
trial  came  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  Oates  had  few 
friends  left.  The  most  respectable  Whigs  were  now 
convinced  that,  even  if  his  narrative  had  some  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact,  he  had  erected  on  that  foundation  a  vast 
superstructure  of  romance.  A  considerable  number  of 
low  fanatics,  however,  still  regarded  him  as  a  public 
benefactor.  These  people  well  knew  that,  if  he  were 
convicted,  his  sentence  would  be  one  of  extreme  se¬ 
verity,  and  were,  therefore,  indefatigable  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  manage  an  escape.  Though  he  was  as  yet 
in  confinement  only  for  debt,  he  was  put  into  irons  by 
the  authorities  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison  ;  and  even 
so  he  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  safe  custody.  The 
mastiff  that  guarded  his  door  was  poisoned  ;  and,  on 
the  very  night  preceding  the  trial,  a  ladder  of  ropes 
was  introduced  into  the  cell. 

On  the  day  in  which  Titus  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  among 
whom  were  many  Roman  Catholics,  eager  to  see  the 
misery  and  humiliation  of  their  persecutor.3  A  few 
years  earlier,  his  short  neck,  his  legs  uneven,  the  vulgar 

1  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 

2  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  May  7,  1685. 
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said,  as  those  of  a  badger,  his  forehead  low  as  that  of 
a  baboon,  his  purple  cheeks,  and  his  monstrous  length 
of  chin,  had  been  familiar  to  all  who  frequented  the 
courts  of  law.  He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the  nation. 
Wherever  he  had  appeared,  men  had  uncovered  their 
heads  to  him.  The  lives  and  estates  of  the  magnates 
of  the  realm  had  been  at  his  mercy.  Times  had  now 
changed  ;  and  many  who  had  formerly  regarded  him 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  shuddered  at  the  sight 
of  those  hideous  features  on  which  villainy  seemed  to 
be  written  by  the  hand  of  God.1 

It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
this  man  had,  by  false  testimony,  deliberately  murdered 
several  guiltless  persons.  He  called  in  vain  on  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Parliaments  which  had 
rewarded  and  extolled  him  to  give  evidence  in  his  favor. 
Some  of  those  whom  he  had  summoned  absented  them¬ 
selves.  None  of  them  said  anything  tending  to  his 
vindication.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
bitterly  reproached  him  with  having  deceived  the 
Houses  and  drawn  on  them  the  guilt  of  shedding  inno¬ 
cent  blood.  The  judges  browbeat  and  reviled  the 
prisoner  with  an  intemperance  which,  even  in  the  most 
atrocious  cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  character.  He 
betrayed,  however,  no  sign  of  fear  or  of  shame,  and 
faced  the  storm  of  invective  which  burst  upon  him  from 
bar,  bench,  and  witness-box  with  the  insolence  of  de¬ 
spair.  He  was  convicted  on  both  indictments.  His 
offence,  though,  in  a  moral  light,  murder  of  the  most 

1  There  remain  many  pictures  of  Oates.  The  most  striking 
descriptions  of  his  person  are  in  North’s  Examen,  225 ;  in 
Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  in  a  broadside  entitled 
A  Hue  and  Cry  after  T.  O. 
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aggravated  kind,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  merely  a 
misdemeanor.  The  tribunal,  however,  was  desirous  to 
make  his  punishment  more  severe  than  that  of  felons 
or  traitors,  and  not  merely  to  put  him  to  death,  but  to 
put  him  to  death  by  frightful  torments.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  be  pilloried 
in  Palace  Yard,  to  be  led  round  Westminster  Hall  with 
an  inscription  declaring  his  infamy  over  his  head,  to  be 
pilloried  again  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and,  after  an  inter¬ 
val  of  two  days,  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Ty¬ 
burn.  If,  against  all  probability,  he  should  happen  to 
survive  this  horrible  infliction,  he  was  to  be  kept  close 
prisoner  during  life.  Five  times  every  year  he  was  to 
be  brought  forth  from  his  dungeon  and  exposed  on  the 
pillory  in  different  parts  of  the  capital.1  This  rigorous 
sentence  was  rigorously  executed.  On  the  day  on 
which  Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  he  was 
mercilessly  pelted,  and  ran  some  risk  of  being  pulled  in 
pieces.2  But  in  the  City  his  partisans  mustered  in 
great  force,  raised  a  riot,  and  upset  the  pillory.3  They 
were,  however,  unable  to  rescue  their  favorite.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  would  try  to  escape  the  horrible  doom 
which  awaited  him  by  swallowing  poison.  All  that 
he  ate  and  drank  was  therefore  carefully  inspected. 
On  the  following  morning  he  was  brought  forth  to 
undergo  his  first  flogging.  At  an  early  hour  an  in¬ 
numerable  multitude  filled  all  the  streets  from  Aldgate 
to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  hangman  laid  on  the  lash  with 

1  The  proceedings  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Collection  of 
State  Trials. 

2  Gazette  de  France ,  7'ly  —  1685. 

’  June  9,  ^ 

3  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  May  |f,  1685. 
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such  unusual  severity  as  showed  that  he  had  received 
special  instructions.  The  blood  ran  down  in  rivulets. 
For  a  time  the  criminal  showed  a  strange  constancy  : 
but  at  last  his  stubborn  fortitude  gave  way.  His  bel- 
lowings  were  frightful  to  hear.  He  swooned  several 
times  ;  but  the  scourge  still  continued  to  descend. 
When  he  was  unbound,  it  seemed  that  he  had  borne 
as  much  as  the  human  frame  can  bear  without  dissolu¬ 
tion.  James  was  entreated  to  remit  the  second  flog¬ 
ging.  His  answer  was  short  and  clear  :  ‘ 1  He  shall  go 
through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his  body.”  An 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  Queen’s  intercession  ; 
but  she  indignantly  refused  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of 
such  a  wretch.  After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight 
hours,  Oates  was  again  brought  out  of  his  dungeon. 
He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag 
him  to  Tyburn  on  a  sledge.  He  seemed  quite  insensi¬ 
ble;  and  the  Tories  reported  that  he  had  stupefied  him¬ 
self  with  strong  drink.  A  person  who  counted  the 
stripes  on  the  second  day  said  that  they  were  seventeen 
hundred.  The  bad  man  escaped  with  life,  but  so  nar¬ 
rowly  that  his  ignorant  and  bigoted  admirers  thought 
his  recovery  miraculous,  and  appealed  to  it  as  a  proof  of 
his  innocence.  The  doors  of  the  prison  closed  upon 
him.  During  many  months  he  remained  ironed  in  the 
darkest  hole  of  Newgate.  It  was  said  that  in  his  cell 
he  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy,  and  sat  whole  days 
uttering  deep  groans,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  in  England  alone 
that  these  events  excited  strong  interest.  Millions  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  institutions 
or  of  our  factions,  had  heard  that  a  persecution  of  singu¬ 
lar  barbarity  had  raged  in  our  island  against  the  pro- 
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fessors  of  the  true  faith,  that  many  pious  men  had 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  that  Titus  Oates  had  been  the 
chief  murderer.  There  was,  therefore,  great  joy  in 
distant  countries  when  it  was  known  that  the  divine 
justice  had  overtaken  him.  Engravings  of  him  look¬ 
ing  out  from  the  pillory  and  writhing  at  the  cart’s  tail 
were  circulated  all  over  Europe  ;  and  epigrammatists, 
in  many  languages,  made  merry  with  the  doctoral  title 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Salamanca,  and  remarked  that,  since  his 
forehead  could  not  be  made  to  blush,  it  was  but  reason¬ 
able  that  his  back  should  do  so.1 

Horrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of  Oates,  they  did  not 
equal  his  crimes.  The  old  law  of  England,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  become  obsolete,  treated  the  false  wit- 

1  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  May  22,  1685  ;  Eachard,  iii.,  741  ;  Burnet, 
i.,  637 ;  Observator,  May  27,  1685  ;  Oates’s  Etuoov,  89 ;  Emmv 
fiporoXoiyov,  1697;  Commons'  Journals  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  1689  ;  Tom  Brown’s  Advice  to  Dr.  Oates.  Some  interest¬ 
ing  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  a  broadside,  printed  for 
A.  Brooks,  Charing  Cross,  1685.  I  have  seen  contemporary 
French  and  Italian  pamphlets  containing  the  history  of  the 
trial  and  execution.  A  print  of  Titus  in  the  pillory  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Milan,  with  the  following  curious  inscription : 
“  Quest  o  e:  il  naturale  ritratto  di  Tito  Otez,  o  vero  Oatz, 
Inglese,  posto  in  berlina,  uno  de’  principali  professori  della 
religion  protestante,  acerrimo  persecutore  de’  Cattolici,  e  gran 
spergiuro.”  I  have  also  seen  a  Dutch  engraving  of  his  punish¬ 
ment,  with  some  Latin  verses,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
specimen  : 

“  At  Doctor  fictus  non  fictos  pertulit  ictus, 

A  tortore  datos  haud  molli  in  corpore  gratos, 

Disceret  ut  vere  scelera  ob  commissa  rubere.” 

The  anagram  of  his  name,  “Testis  Ovat,”  may  be  found  on 
many  prints  published  in  different  countries. 

VOL  II. — .12. 
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ness,  who  had  caused  death  by  means  of  perjury,  as  a 
murderer.’  This  was  wise  and  righteous  ;  for  such  a 
witness  is,  in  truth,  the  worst  of  murderers.  To  the 
guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood  he  had  added  the  guilt 
of  violating  the  most  solemn  engagement  into  which  a 
man  can  enter  with  his  fellow-men,  and  of  making  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should 
look  with  respect  and  confidence,  instruments  of  fright¬ 
ful  wrong  and  objects  of  general  distrust.  The  pain 
produced  by  ordinary  murders  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  pain  produced  by  murder  of  which  the  courts  of 
justice  are  made  the  agents.  The  mere  extinction  of 
life  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  makes  an  execution 
horrible.  The  prolonged  mental  agony  of  the  sufferer, 
the  shame  and  misery  of  all  connected  with  him,  the 
stain  abiding  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
are  things  far  more  dreadful  than  death  itself.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  father  of  a  large 
family  would  rather  be  bereaved  of  all  his  children  by 
accident  or  by  disease  than  lose  one  of  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Murder  by  false  testimony  is, 
therefore,  the  most  aggravated  species  of  murder  ;  and 
Oates  had  been  guilty  of  many  such  murders.  Never¬ 
theless  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted  upon  him 
cannot  be  justified.  In  sentencing  him  to  be  stripped 
of  his  ecclesiastical  habit  and  imprisoned  for  life,  the 
judges  exceeded  their  legal  power.  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  competent  to  inflict  whipping  ;  nor  had  the 
law  assigned  a  limit  to  the  number  of  stripes.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  law  clearly  was  that  no  misdemeanor  should 
be  punished  more  severely  than  the  most  atrocious 
felonies.  The  worst  felon  could  only  be  hanged.  The 

1  Blackstone’s  Commentaries ,  Chapter  on  Homicide. 
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judges,  as  they  believed,  sentenced  Oates  to  be  scourged 
to  death.  That  the  law  was  defective  is  not  a  sufficient 
excuse  :  for  defective  laws  should  be  altered  by  the 
legislature,  and  not  strained  by  the  tribunals  ;  and  least 
of  all  should  the  law  be  strained  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
flicting  torture  and  destroying  life.  That  Oates  was  a 
bad  man  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  ;  for  the  guilty  are 
almost  always  the  first  to  suffer  those  hardships  which 
are  afterward  used  as  precedents  against  the  innocent. 

*  Thus  it  was  in  the  present  case.  Merciless  flogging 
soon  became  an  ordinary  punishment  for  political  mis¬ 
demeanors  of  no  very  aggravated  kind.  Men  were 
sentenced,  for  words  spoken  against  the  government, 
to  pain  so  excruciating  that  they,  with  unfeigned  ear¬ 
nestness,  begged  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  capital 
charges,  and  sent  to  the  gallows.  Happily  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  great  evil  was  speedily  stopped  by  the 
Revolution,  and  by  that  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  condemns  all  cruel  and  unusual  punishments. 

The  villainy  of  Dangerfield  had  not,  like  that  of 
Oates,  destroyed  many  innocent  victims  ;  for  Danger- 
Proceedings  had  not  taken  up  the  trade  of  a  witness 

against  till  the  plot  had  been  blown  upon  and  till 
Dangerfield.  jurjes  bad  become  incredulous.1  He  was 
brought  to  trial,  not  for  perjury,  but  for  the  less  heinous 

1  According  to  Roger  North,  the  judges  decided  that  Danger- 
field,  having  been  previously  convicted  of  perjury,  was  incom¬ 
petent  to  be  a  witness  of  the  plot.  But  this  is  one  among  many 
instances  of  Roger’s  inaccuracy.  It  appears,  from  the  report 
of  the  trial  of  Rord  Castlemaine  in  June,  1680,  that,  after  much 
altercation  between  counsel,  and  much  consultation  among  the 
judges  of  the  different  courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  Dangerfield 
was  sworn  and  suffered  to  tell  his  story  ;  but  the  jury  very 
properly  gave  no  credit  to  his  testimony. 
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offense  of  libel.  He  had,  during  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  Exclusion  Bill,  put  forth  a  narrative  containing 
some  false  and  odious  imputations  on  the  late  and  on 
the  present  King.  For  this  publication  he  was  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  suddenly  taken  up,  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  committed,  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate 
and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  wretched  man  be¬ 
haved  with  great  effrontery  during  the  trial  ;  but, 
when  he  heard  his  doom,  he  went  into  agonies  of 
despair,  gave  himself  up  for  dead,  and  chose  a  text  for 
his  funeral  sermon.  His  forebodings  were  just.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  severely  as  Oates 
had  been  ;  but  he  had  not  Oates’s  iron  strength  of  body 
and  mind.  After  the  execution,  Dangerfield  was  put 
into  a  hackney-coach,  and  was  taken  back  to  prison. 
As  he  passed  the  corner  of  Hatton  Garden,  a  Tory 
gentleman  of  Gray’s  Inn,  named  Francis,  stopped  the 
carriage,  and  cried  out  with  brutal  levity,  “  Well, 
friend,  have  you  had  your  heat  this  morning  ?  ”  The 
bleeding  prisoner,  maddened  by  this  insult,  answered 
with  a  curse.  Francis  instantly  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  a  cane,  which  injured  the  eye.  Dangerfield  was 
carried,  dying,  into  Newgate.  This  dastardly  outrage 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  by-standers.  They  seized 
Francis,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  tearing 
him  to  pieces.  The  appearance  of  Dangerfield’s  body, 
which  had  been  frightfully  lacerated  by  the  whip,  in¬ 
clined  many  to  believe  that  his  death  was  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  caused  by  the  stripes  which  he  had  received. 
The  government  and  the  Chief-justice  thought  it  con¬ 
venient  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Francis,  who,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  at  worst  guilty  only  of  aggra- 
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vated  manslaughter,  was  tried  and  executed  for  murder. 
His  dying  speech  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments 
of  that  age.  The  savage  spirit  which  had  brought  him 
to  the  gallows  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  Boasts 
of  his  loyalty  and  abuse  of  the  Whigs  were  mingled 
with  the  parting  ejaculations  in  which  he  commended 
his  soul  to  the  divine  mercy.  An  idle  rumor  had  been 
circulated  that  his  wife  was  in  love  with  Dangerfield, 
who  was  eminently  handsome,  and  renowned  for  gal¬ 
lantry.  The  fatal  blow,  it  was  said,  had  been  prompted 
by  jealousy.  The  dying  husband,  with  an  earnestness, 
half-ridiculous,  half-pathetic,  vindicated  the  lady’s 
character.  She  was,  he  said,  a  virtuous  woman  ;  she 
came  of  a  loyal  stock,  and,  if  she  had  been  inclined  to 
break  her  marriage  vow,  would  at  least  have  selected  a 
Tory  and  a  churchman  for  her  paramour.1 

About  the  same  time  a  culprit,  who  bore  very  little 
resemblance  to  Oates  or  Dangerfield,  appeared  on  the 
Proceedings  floor  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  No 
against  eminent  chief  of  a  party  has  ever  passed 
through  many  years  of  civil  and  religious 
dissension  with  more  innocence  than  Richard  Baxter. 

1  Dangerfield’s  trial  was  not  reported  ;  but  I  have  seen  a  con¬ 
cise  account  of  it  in  a  contemporary  broadside.  An  abstract 
of  the  evidence  against  Francis,  and  his  dying  speech,  will  be 
found  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.  See  Eachard,  iii.,  741. 
Burnet’s  narrative  contains  more  mistakes  than  lines.  See  also 
North’s  Examen,  256;  the  sketch  of  Dangerfield’s  life  in  the 
Bloody  Assizes;  the  Observator  of  July  29,  1685  ;  and  the  poem 
entitled  Dangerfield' s  Ghost  to  Jeffreys.  In  the  very  rare 
volume  entitled  Succinct  Genealogies,  by  Robert  Halstead,  Ford 
Peterborough  says  that  Dangerfield,  with  whom  he  had  had  some 
intercourse,  was  “a  young  man  who  appeared  under  a  decent 
figure,  a  serious  behavior,  and  with  words  that  did  not  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  common  understanding.” 
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He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  temperate  section 
of  the  Puritan  body.  He  was  a  young  man  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out.  He  thought  that  the  right  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Houses  ;  and  he  had  no  scruple  about 
acting  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  parliamentary 
army  :  but  his  clear  and  somewhat  sceptical  under¬ 
standing,  and  his  strong  sense  of  justice  preserved  him 
from  all  excesses.  He  exerted  himself  to  check  the 
fanatical  violence  of  the  soldiery.  He  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  dajrs 
of  the  Commonwealth  he  had  the  boldness  to  express, 
on  many  occasions,  and  once  even  in  Cromwell’s  pres¬ 
ence,  love  and  reverence  for  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country.  While  the  royal  family  was  in  exile, 
Baxter’s  life  was  chiefly  passed  at  Kidderminster  in  the 
assiduous  discharge  of  parochial  duties.  He  heartily 
concurred  in  the  Restoration,  and  was  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  to  bring  about  a  union  between  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians.  For,  with  a  liberality  rare  in  his 
time,  he  considered  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as 
of  small  account  when  compared  with  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity,  and  had  never,  even  when  prelacy 
was  most  odious  to  the  ruling  powers,  joined  in  the 
outcry  against  Bishops.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
contending  factions  failed.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with 
his  proscribed  friends,  refused  the  mitre  of  Hereford, 
quitted  the  parsonage  of  Kidderminster,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  up  almost  wholly  to  study.  His  theological  writ¬ 
ings,  though  too  moderate  to  be  pleasing  to  the  bigots 
of  anjr  party,  had  an  immense  reputation.  Zealous 
churchmen  called  him  a  Roundhead  ;  and  many  Non¬ 
conformists  accused  him  of  Erastianism  and  Armin- 
ianism.  But  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  purity  of 
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his  life,  the  vigor  of  his  faculties  and  the  extent  of  his 
attainments  were  acknowledged  by  the  best  and  wisest 
men  of  every  persuasion.  His  political  opinions,  in 
spite  of  the  oppression  which  he  and  his  brethren  had 
suffered,  were  moderate.  He  was  friendly  to  that 
small  party  which  was  hated  by  both  Whigs  and 
Tories.  He  could  not,  he  said,  join  in  cursing  the 
Trimmers,  when  he  remembered  who  it  was  that  had 
blessed  the  peace-makers.1 

In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  he  had 
complained,  with  some  bitterness,  of  the  persecution 
which  the  Dissenters  suffered.  That  men  who,  for  not 
using  the  Prayer-book,  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  stripped  of  their  property  and  locked  up  in  dun¬ 
geons,  should  dare  to  utter  a  murmur,  was  then  thought 
a  high  crime  against  the  State  and  the  Church.  Roger 
Lestrange,  the  champion  of  the  government  and  the 
oracle  of  the  clergy,  sounded  the  note  of  war  in  the 
Observator.  An  information  was  filed.  Baxter  begged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  some  time  to  prepare  for  his 
defence.  It  was  on  the  day  on  which  Oates  was 
pilloried  in  Palace  Yard  that  the  illustrious  chief  of  the 
Puritans,  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities,  came  to 
Westminster  Hall  to  make  this  request.  Jeffreys  burst 
into  a  storm  of  rage.  “  Not  a  minute,”  he  cried,  “  to 
save  his  life.  I  can  deal  with  saints  as  well  as  with 
sinners.  There  stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory; 
and,  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  greatest 
rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together.  ’  ’ 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd  of 
those  who  loved  and  honored  Baxter  filled  the  court. 

1  Baxter’s  preface  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  Judgment  of  the 
Nature  of  True  Religion ,  1684. 
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At  his  side  stood  Doctor  William  Bates,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Non-conformist  divines.  Two  Whig 
barristers  of  great  note,  Pollexfen  and  Wallop,  appeared 
for  the  defendant.  Pollexfen  had  scarcely  begun  his 
address  to  the  jury,  when  the  Chief-justice  broke  forth  : 
“  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  I  will  set  a  mark  on 
you.  You  are  the  patron  of  the  faction.  This  is  an 
old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical  villain. 
He  hates  the  Liturgy.  He  would  have  nothing  but 
long-winded  cant  without  book”  :  and  then  his  lord- 
ship  turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands,  and  began 
to  sing  through  his  nose,  in  imitation  of  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Baxter’s  style  of  praying,  “  Lord,  we  are 
thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  dear  people.” 
Pollexfen  gently  reminded  the  court  that  his  late 
Majesty  had  thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopric. 
“  And  what  ailed  the  old  blockhead  then,”  cried 
Jeffreys,  “  that  he  did  not  take  it  ?  ”  His  fury  now 
rose  almost  to  madness.  He  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and 
swore  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip 
such  a  villain  through  the  whole  city. 

Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than  his 
leader.  “You  are  in  all  these  dirty  causes,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lop,”  said  the  judge.  “  Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assist  such  factious  knaves.” 
The  advocate  made  another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hear¬ 
ing,  but  to  no  purpose.  “  If  you  do  not  know  your 
duty,”  said  Jeffreys,  “  I  will  teach  it  you.” 

Wallop  sat  down  ;  and  Baxter  himself  attempted  to 
put  in  a  word.  But  the  Chief-justice  drowned  all  ex¬ 
postulation  in  a  torrent  of  ribaldry  and  invective, 
mingled  with  scraps  of  Hudibras.  “  My  Lord,”  said 
the  old  man,  “  I  have  been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters 
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for  speaking  respectfully  of  bishops.”  “  Baxter  for 
bishops  !  ”  cried  the  judge,  “  that  ’s  a  merry  conceit 
indeed.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  bishops  :  rascals 
like  yourself,  Kidderminster  bishops,  factious,  snivel¬ 
ling  Presbyterians  !  ”  Again  Baxter  essayed  to  speak, 
and  again  Jeffreys  bellowed,  “  Richard,  Richard,  dost 
thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court  ?  Richard, 
thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast  written  books 
enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book  as  full  of  sedition 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  ’ll 
look  after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brother¬ 
hood  waiting  to  know  what  will  befall  their  mighty 
Don.  And  there,”  he  continued,  fixing  his  savage  eye 
on  Bates,  ‘  ‘  there  is  a  doctor  of  the  party  at  your  elbow. 
But,  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I  will  crush  you 
all.” 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  the  junior  counsel 
for  the  defence  made  a  last  effort,  and  undertook  to 
show  that  the  words  of  which  complaint  was  made 
would  not  bear  the  construction  put  on  them  by  the  in¬ 
formation.  With  this  view  he  began  to  read  the  con¬ 
text.  In  a  moment  he  was  roared  down.  “  You 
sha’n’t  turn  the  court  into  a  conventicle.”  The  noise 
of  weeping  was  heard  from  some  of  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  Baxter.  “  Snivelling  calves!  ”  said  the  judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  attendance,  and 
among  them  were  several  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  the  Chief-justice  would  hear  nothing. 
“  Does  your  lordship  think,”  said  Baxter,  “  that  any 
jury  will  convict  a  man  on  such  a  trial  as  this  ?  ”  “I 
warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,”  said  Jeffreys:  ‘‘don’t 
trouble  yourself  about  that.  ”  Jeffreys  was  right.  The 
sheriffs  were  the  tools  of  the  government.  The  jury- 
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men,  selected  by  the  sheriffs  from  among  the  fiercest 
zealots  of  the  Tory  party,  conferred  for  a  moment,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  “  My  lord,”  said  Baxter, 
as  he  left  the  court,  “  there  was  once  a  chief-justice  who 
would  have  treated  me  very  differently.”  He  alluded 
to  his  learned  and  virtuous  friend  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
“  There  is  not  an  honest  man  in  England,”  answered 
Jeffreys,  “  but  looks  on  thee  as  a  knave.”  1 2 

The  sentence  was,  for  those  times,  a  lenient  one. 
What  passed  in  conference  among  the  judges  cannot  be 
certainly  known.  It  was  believed  among  the  Non-con¬ 
formists,  and  is  highly *probable,  that  the  Chief-justice 
was  overruled  by  his  three  brethren.  He  proposed, 
it  is  said,  that  Baxter  should  be  whipped  through 
Eondon  at  the  cart’s  tail.  The  majority  thought  that 
an  eminent  divine,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
had  been  offered  a  mitre,  and  who  was  now  in  his 
seventieth  year,  would  be  sufficiently  punished  for  a 
few  sharp  words  by  fine  and  imprisonment.3 

The  manner  in  which  Baxter  was  treated  by  a  judge, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  a  favorite  of  the 
Sovereign,  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
thTpaUia-  mistaken,  the  feeling  with  which  the  gov- 
ment  of  ernment  at  this  time  regarded  the  Protestant 

"  1 . .  Non-conformists.  But  already  that  feeling 

had  been  indicated  by  still  stronger  and  more  terrible 
signs.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland  had  met.  James 

1  See  the  Observator  of  February  25,  1685  ;  the  information 
in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials  ;  the  account  of  what  passed 
in  court  given  by  Calamy  ;  Life  of  Baxter ,  Chap,  xiv.  ;  and 
the  very  curious  extracts  from  the  Baxter  MSS.  in  the  Life,  by 
Orme,  published  in  1830. 

2  Baxter  MS.  cited  by  Orme. 
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had  purposely  hastened  the  session  of  this  body,  and 
had  postponed  the  session  of  the  English  Houses,  in  the 
hope  that  the  example  set  at  Edinburgh  would  produce 
a  good  effect  at  Westminster.  For  the  legislature  of  his 
northern  kingdom  was  as  obsequious  as  those  provin¬ 
cial  Estates  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  still  suffered 
to  play  at  some  of  their  ancient  functions  in  Brittany 
and  Burgundy.  None  but  an  Episcopalian  could  sit  in 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  or  could  even  vote  for  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  in  Scotland  an  Episcopalian  was  always  a 
Tory  or  a  time-server.  From  an  assembly  thus  con¬ 
stituted  little  opposition  to  the  royal  wishes  was  to  be 
apprehended  ;  and  even  the  assembly  thus  constituted 
could  pass  no  law  which  had  not  been  previously  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  committee  of  courtiers. 

All  that  the  government  asked  was  readily  granted. 
In  a  financial  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  liberality  of  the 
Scottish  Estates  was  of  little  consequence.  They  gave, 
however,  what  their  scanty  means  permitted.  They 
annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  the  duties  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  late  King,  and  which  in  his 
time  had  been  estimated  at  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  They  also  settled  on  James  for  life  an 
additional  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  Scots,  equivalent  to  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  whole  sum  which  they  were  able 
to  bestow  was  about  sixty  thousand  a  year,  little  more 
than  what  was  poured  into  the  English  Exchequer  every 
fortnight.1 

Having  little  money  to  give,  the  Estates  supplied  the 
defect  by  loyal  professions  and  barbarous  statutes. 

1  Act.  Pari.  Car.  II.,  March  29,  1661  ;  Jac.  VII.,  April  28’ 
1685,  and  May  13,  1685. 
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The  King,  in  a  letter  which  was  read  to  them  at  the 
opening  of  their  session,  called  on  them  in  vehement 
language  to  provide  new  penal  laws  against  the  refrac¬ 
tory  Presbyterians,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  busi¬ 
ness  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  propose  such  laws  in 
person  from  the  throne.  His  commands  were  obeyed. 
A  statute  framed  by  his  ministers  was  promptly  passed, 
a  statute  which  stands  forth,  even  among  the  statutes  of 
that  unhappy  country  at  that  unhappy  period,  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  atrocity.  It  was  enacted,  in  few  but  emphatic 
words,  that  whoever  should  preach  in  a  conventicle 
under  a  roof,  or  should  attend,  either  as  preacher  or  as 
hearer,  a  conventicle  in  the  open  air,  should  be  punished 
with  death  and  confiscation  of  property.1 

This  law,  passed  at  the  King’s  instance  by  an  assem¬ 
bly  devoted  to  his  will,  deserves  especial  notice.  For 
he  has  been  frequently  represented  by 
jamesto°-  ignorant  writers  as  a  prince  rash,  indeed, 
ward  the  and  injudicious  in  his  choice  of  means,  but 
intent  on  one  of  the  noblest  ends  which  a 
ruler  can  pursue,  the  establishment  of  entire  religious 
liberty.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  portions  of  his 
life,  when  detached  from  the  rest  and  superficially  con¬ 
sidered,  seem  to  warrant  this  favorable  view  of  his 
character. 

While  a  subject,  he  had  been,  during  many  years,  a 
persecuted  man  ;  and  persecution  had  produced  its 
usual  effect  on  him.  His  mind,  dull  and  narrow  as  it 
was,  had  profited  under  that  sharp  discipline.  While  he 
was  excluded  from  the  Court,  from  the  Admiralty,  and 

1  Act.  Pari.  Jac.  VII.,  May  8,  1685  ;  Observator,  June  20, 
1685.  Lestrange  evidently  wished  to  see  the  precedent  fol¬ 
lowed  in  England. 
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from  the  Council,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  also  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  throne,  only  because  he  could  not  help 
believing  in  transubstantiation  and  in  the  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
doctrines  of  toleration  that  he  left  Milton  and  Rocke 
behind.  What,  he  often  said,  could  be  more  unjust, 
than  to  visit  speculations  with  penalties  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  acts  ?  What  more  impolitic  than  to 
reject  the  services  of  good  soldiers,  seamen,  lawyers, 
diplomatists,  financiers,  because  they  hold  unsound 
opinions  about  the  number  of  the  sacraments  or  the 
pluripresence  of  saints  ?  He  learned  by  rote  those 
commonplaces  which  all  sects  repeat  so  fluently  when 
they  are  enduring  oppression,  and  forget  so  easily  when 
they  are  able  to  retaliate  it.  Indeed  he  rehearsed  his 
lesson  so  well,  that  those  who  chanced  to  hear  him  on 
this  subject  gave  him  credit  for  much  more  sense  and 
much  readier  elocution  than  he  really  possessed.  His 
professions  imposed  on  some  charitable  persons,  and 
perhaps  imposed  on  himself.  But  his  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  conscience  ended  with  the  predominance  of 
the  Whig  party.  When  fortune  changed,  when  he 
was  no  longer  afraid  that  others  would  persecute  him, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  persecute  others,  his  real 
propensities  began  to  show  themselves.  He  hated  the 
Puritan  sects  with  a  manifold  hatred,  theological  and 
political,  hereditary  and  personal.  He  regarded  them 
as  the  foes  of  Heaven,  as  the  foes  of  all  legitimate  au¬ 
thority  in  Church  and  State,  as  his  great-grandmother’s 
foes  and  his  grandfather’s,  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s, 
his  brother’s  and  his  own.  He,  who  had  complained 
so  loudly  of  the  laws  against  Papists,  now  declared 
himself  unable  to  conceive  how  men  could  have  the  im- 
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pudence  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  Puri¬ 
tans.1 *  He,  whose  favorite  theme  had  been  the  injustice 
of  requiring  civil  functionaries  to  take  religious  tests, 
established  in  Scotland,  when  he  resided  there  as  Vice¬ 
roy,  the  most  rigorous  religious  test  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  empire.9  He,  who  had  expressed  just 
indignation  when  the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were 
hanged  and  quartered,  amused  himself  with  hearing 
Covenanters  shriek  and  seeing  them  writhe  while  their 
knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the  boots.3 * * * * *  In  this  mood  he 
became  King  ;  and  he  immediately  demanded  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  obsequious  Estates  of  Scotland,  as  the 
surest  pledge  of  their  loyalty,  the  most  sanguinary  law 
that  has  ever  in  our  island  been  enacted  against  Prot¬ 
estant  Non-conformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his  administration 
was  in  perfect  harmony.  The  fiery  persecution,  which 
had  raged  when  he  ruled  Scotland  as  vice- 
mentofthe  gerent,  waxed  hotter  than  ever  from  the 
scotch  cove-  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign.  Those 
shires  in  which  the  Covenanters  were  most 
numerous  were  given  up  to  the  license  of  the  army. 

1  His  own  words  reported  by  himself.  Life  of  Janies  II., 
i.,  656,  Orig.  Mem. 

s  Act.  Pari.  Car.  II.,  August  31,  1681. 

3  Burnet,  i.,  583  ;  Wodrow,  III.,  v.,  2.  Unfortunately  the 
Acta  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  during  almost  the  whole 

administration  of  the  Duke  of  York  are  wanting  (1848).  This 

assertion  has  been  met  by  a  direct  contradiction.  But  the  fact 

is  exactly  as  I  have  stated  it.  There  is  in  the  Acta  of  the 

Scottish  Privy  Council  a  hiatus  extending  from  August,  1678, 

to  August,  1682.  The  Duke  of  York  began  to  reside  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  December,  1679.  He  left  Scotland,  never  to  return,  in 

May,  1682  (1857). 
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With  the  army  was  mingled  a  militia,  composed  of  the 
most  violent  and  profligate  of  those  who  called  them¬ 
selves  Episcopalians.  Pre-eminent  among  the  bands 
which  oppressed  and  wasted  these  unhappy  districts 
were  the  dragoons  commanded  by  John  Graham  of 
Claverhouse.  The  story  ran  that  these  wicked  men 
used  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the  torments  of  hell,  and 
to  call  each  other  by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned 
souls.1  The  chief  of  this  Tophet,  a  soldier  of  distin¬ 
guished  courage  and  professional  skill,  but  rapacious 
and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and  of  obdurate  heart, 
has  left  a  name  which,  wherever  the  Scottish  race  is 
settled  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a 
peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To  recapitulate  all  the 
crimes  by  which  this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded 
the  peasantry  of  the  Western  Eowlands  into  madness, 
would  be  an  endless  task.  A  few  instances  must  suffice ; 
and  all  those  instances  shall  be  taken  from  the  history 
of  a  single  fortnight,  that  very  fortnight  in  which  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  at  the  urgent  request  of  James, 
enacted  a  new  law  of  unprecedented  severity  against 
Dissenters. 

John  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lanarkshire,  was,  for 
his  singular  piety,  commonly  called  the  Christian  car¬ 
rier.  Many  years  later,  when  Scotland  enjoyed  rest, 
prosperity,  and  religious  freedom,  old  men  who  re¬ 
membered  the  evil  days  described  him  as  one  versed  in 
divine  things,  blameless  in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that 
the  tyrants  could  find  no  offence  in  him,  except  that  he 
absented  himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the  Epis¬ 
copalians.  On  the  first  of  May  he  was  cutting  turf, 
when  he  was  seized  by  Claverhouse’ s  dragoons,  rapidly 
1  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  6. 
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examined,  convicted  of  non-conformity,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  It  is  said  that,  even  among  the  soldiers,  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  an  executioner.  For  the  wife  of  the 
poor  man  was  present  :  she  led  one  little  child  by  the 
hand  :  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  about  to  give  birth 
to  another  ;  and  even  those  wild  and  hard-hearted  men, 
who  nick-named  one  another  Beelzebub  and  Apollyon, 
shrank  from  the  great  wickedness  of  butchering  her 
husband  before  her  face.  The  prisoner  meanwhile, 
raised  above  himself  by  the  near  prospect  of  eternity, 
prayed  loud  and  fervently  as  one  inspired,  till  Claver- 
house,  in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  reported  by 
credible  witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in  her 
agony,  “  Well,  sir,  well  ;  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come  ” ;  and  that  the  murderer  replied,  “  To  man  I  can 
answer  for  what  I  have  done  ;  and  as  for  God,  I  will 
take  him  into  mine  own  hand.”  Yet  it  was  rumored 
that  even  on  his  seared  conscience  and  adamantine 
heart  the  dying  ejaculations  of  his  victim  made  an  im¬ 
pression  which  was  never  effaced.’ 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans,  Peter  Gillies  and 
John  Bryce,  were  tried  in  Ayrshire  by  a  militarj^  tribu¬ 
nal  consisting  of  fifteen  soldiers.  The  indictment  is 
still  extant.  The  prisoners  were  charged,  not  with 
any  act  of  rebellion,  but  with  holding  the  same  per- 

1  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  6.  The  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
Burnet  attempts  to  excuse  this  act  by  alleging  that  Claverhouse 
was  then  employed  to  intercept  all  communications  between 
Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  by  supposing  that  John  Brown  may 
have  been  detected  in  conveying  intelligence  between  the  rebel 
camps.  Unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  John  Brown  was 
shot  on  the  first  of  May,  when  both  Argyle  and  Monmouth 
were  in  Holland,  and  when  there  was  no  insurrection  in  any 
part  of  our  island. 
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nicious  doctrines  which  had  impelled  others  to  rebel, 
and  with  wanting  only  opportunity  to  act  upon  those 
doctrines.  The  proceeding  was  summary.  In  a  few 
hours  the  two  culprits  were  convicted,  hanged,  and 
flung  together  into  a  hole  under  the  gallows.1 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  made  remarkable  by  more 
than  one  great  crime.  Some  rigid  Calvinists  had  from 
the  doctrine  of  reprobation  drawn  the  consequence  that 
to  pray  for  any  person  who  had  been  predestined  to 
perdition  was  an  act  of  mutiny  against  the  eternal  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Three  poor  laboring  men, 
deeply  imbued  with  this  unamiable  divinity,  were 
stopped  by  an  officer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow. 
They  were  asked  whether  they  would  pray  for  King 
James  the  Seventh.  They  refused  to  do  so  except 
under  the  condition  that  he  was  one  of  the  elect.  A 
file  of  musketeers  was  drawn  out.  The  prisoners  knelt 
down  :  they  were  blindfolded  ;  and,  within  an  hour 
after  they  had  been  arrested,  their  blood  was  lapped  up 
by  the  dogs.2 

1  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  6. 

2  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  6.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  by 
persons  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  authority 
to  which  I  have  referred,  that  I  have  grossly  calumniated  these 
unfortunate  men  ;  that  I  do  not  understand  the  Calvinistic 
theology  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  can  have  refused  to  pray  for  any  man,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  elect. 

I  can  only  refer  to  the  narrative  which  Wodrow  has  inserted 
in  his  History ,  and  which  he  justly  calls  plain  and  natural. 
That  narrative  is  signed  by  two  eye-witnesses,  and  Wodrow, 
before  he  published  it,  submitted  it  to  a  third  eye-witness,  who 
pronounced  it  strictly  accurate.  From  that  narrative  I  will 
extract  the  only  words  which  bear  on  the  point  in  question  : 
“When  all  the  three  were  taken,  the  officers  consulted  among 
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While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale,  an  act  !not  less 
horrible  was  perpetrated  in  Eskdale.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
scribed  Covenanters,  overcome  by  sickness,  had  found 
shelter  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  widow,  and  had 
died  there.  The  corpse  was  discovered  by  the  Laird 
of  Westerhall,  a  petty  tyrant  who  had,  in  the  days  of 
the  Covenant,  professed  inordinate  zeal  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  who  had,  since  the  Restoration,  pur¬ 
chased  the  favor  of  the  government  by  apostasy,  and 
who  felt  toward  the  party  which  he  had  deserted  the 
implacable  hatred  of  an  apostate.  This  man  pulled 
down  the  house  of  the  poor  woman,  carried  away  her 
furniture,  and,  leaving  her  and  her  younger  children  to 
wander  in  the  fields,  dragged  her  son  Andrew,  who 
was  still  a  lad,  before  Claverhouse,  who  happened  to 
be  marching  through  that  part  of  the  country.  Claver¬ 
house  was  just  then  strangely  lenient.  Some  thought 
that  he  had  not  been  quite  himself  since  the  death  of 
the  Christian  carrier,  ten  days  before.  But  Westerhall 
was  eager  to  signalize  his  loyalty,  and  extorted  a  sullen 
consent.  The  guns  were  loaded,  and  the  youth  was 

themselves,  and,  withdrawing  to  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
questioned  the  prisoners,  particularly  if  they  would  pray  for 
King  James  VII.  They  answered,  they  would  pray  for  all 
within  the  election  of  grace.  Balfour  said,  Do  you  question  the 
King’s  election?  They  answered,  sometimes  they  questioned 
their  own.  Upon  which  he  swore  dreadfully,  and  said  they 
should  die  presently,  because  they  would  not  pray  for  Christ’s 
vicegerent,  and  so,  without  one  word,  commanded  Thomas 
Cook  to  go  to  his  prayers,  for  he  should  die.” 

In  this  narrative  Wodrow  saw  nothing  improbable ;  and  I 
shall  not  easily  be  convinced  that  any  writer  now  living  under¬ 
stands  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Covenanters  better  than 
Wodrow  did  (1857). 
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told  to  pull  liis  bonnet  over  his  face.  He  refused,  and 
stood  confronting  his  murderers  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hand.  “  I  can  look  you  in  the  face,”  he  said  ;  “  I 
have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed.  But 
how  will  you  look  in  that  day  when  you  shall  be  judged 
by  what  is  written  in  this  book  ?  ”  He  fell  dead,  and 
was  buried  in  the  moor.1 

On  the  same  day  two  women,  Margaret  Maclachlan 
and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  former  an  aged  widow,  the 
latter  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  suffered  death  for  their  re¬ 
ligion  in  Wigtonshire.  They  were  offered  their  lives 
if  they  would  consent  to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  Covenanters,  and  to  attend  the  Episcopal 
worship.  They  refused  ;  and  they  were  sentenced  to 
be  drowned.  They  were  carried  to  a  spot  which  the 
Solway  overflows  twice  a  day,  and  were  fastened  to 
stakes  fixed  in  the  sand,  between  high  and  low  water 
mark.  The  elder  sufferer  was  placed  near  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing  flood,  in  the  hope  that  her  last  agonies  might 
terrify  the  younger  into  submission.  The  sight  was 
dreadful.  But  the  courage  of  the  survivor  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  any  that  is  recorded 
in  martyrology.  She  saw  the  sea  draw  nearer  and  nearer, 
but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She  prayed  and  sang  verses 
of  psalms  till  the  waves  choked  her  voice.  After  she 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death,  she  was,  by  a  cruel 
mercy,  unbound  and  restored  to  life.  When  she  came 
to  herself,  pitying  friends  and  neighbors  implored  her 
to  yield.  “  Dear  Margaret,  only  say,  God  save  the 
King  !  ”  The  poor  girl,  true  to  her  stern  theology, 
gasped  out,  “  May  God  save  him,  if  it  be  God’s  will  !  ” 
Her  friends  crowded  round  the  presiding  officer.  ‘  ‘  She 
1  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  6.  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 
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has  said  it  ;  indeed,  sir,  she  has  said  it.”  “  Will  she 
take  the  abjuration  ?  ”  he  demanded.  “  Never  !  ” 
she  exclaimed.  “  I  am  Christ’s  :  let  me  go  !  ”  And 
the  waters  closed  over  her  for  the  last  time.1 

Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prince  whom 
ignorant  men  have  represented  as  a  friend  of  religious 
liberty,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  too  wise  and  too 
good  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Nay,  even  those 
laws  which  authorized  him  to  govern  thus  were  in  his 
judgment  reprehensibly  lenient.  While  his  officers 
were  committing  the  murders  which  have  just  been 
related,  he  was  urging  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  pass 
a  new  act  compared  with  which  all  former  acts  might 
be  called  merciful. 

In  England  his  authority,  though  great,  was  circum¬ 
scribed  by  ancient  and  noble  laws  which  even  the 
Tories  would  not  patiently  have  seen  him  infringe. 
Here  he  could  not  hurry  dissenters  before  military 
tribunals,  or  enjoy  at  council  the  luxury  of  seeing 
them  swoon  in  the  boots.  Here  he  could  not  drown 
young  girls  for  refusing  to  take  the  abjuration,  or  shoot 
poor  countrymen  for  doubting  whether  he  was  one  of 
the  elect.  Yet  even  in  England  he  continued  to  perse¬ 
cute  the  Puritans  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  till 
events  which  will  hereafter  be  related  induced  him  to 
form  the  design  of  uniting  Puritans  and  Papists  in  a 

1  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  6.  The  epitaph  of  Margaret  Wilson,  in 
the  churchyard  at  Wigton,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Cloud  of  Witnesses : 

“  Murdered  for  owning  Christ  supreme 
Head  of  his  Church,  and  no  more  crime, 

But  her  not  owning  Prelacy, 

And  not  abjuring  Presbytery, 

Within  the  sea,  tied  to  a  stake, 

She  suffered  for  Christ  Jesus’  sake.” 
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coalition  for  the  humiliation  and  spoiliation  of  the 
Established  Church. 

One  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters  indeed  he,  even  at 
this  early  period  of  his  reign,  regarded  with  some 
tenderness,  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 

Feeling  of  . 

James  partiality  for  that  singular  fraternity  cannot 

toward  the  be  attributed  to  religious  sympathy  ;  for,  of 
all  who  acknowledge  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Quaker  differ  most 
widely.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  this  very 
circumstance  constituted  a  tie  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Quaker  ;  yet  such  was  really  the  case. 
For  they  deviated  in  opposite  directions  so  far  from 
what  the  great  body  of  the  nation  regarded  as  right, 
that  even  liberal  men  generally  considered  them  both 
as  lying  beyond  the  pale  of  the  largest  toleration.  Thus 
the  two  extreme  sects,  precisely  because  they  were  ex¬ 
treme  sects,  had  a  common  interest  distinct  from  the 
interest  of  the  intermediate  sects.  The  Quakers  were 
also  guiltless  of  all  offence  against  James  and  his  House. 
They  had  not  been  in  existence  as  a  community  till  the 
war  between  his  father  and  the  Fong  Parliament  was 
drawing  toward  a  close.  They  had  been  cruelly  perse¬ 
cuted  by  some  of  the  revolutionary  governments.  They 
had,  since  the  Restoration,  in  spite  of  much  ill  usage, 
submitted  themselves  meekly  to  the  royal  authority. 
For  they  had,  though  reasoning  on  premises  which  the 
Anglican  divines  regarded  as  heterodox,  arrived,  like 
the  Anglican  divines,  at  the  conclusion  that  no  excess 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  prince  can  j  ustify  active  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  a  subject.1  No  libel  on  the  gov- 

1  See  the  letter  to  King  Charles  II.  prefixed  to  Barclay’s 
Apology. 
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eminent  had  ever  been  traced  to  a  Quaker.  In  no 
conspiracy  against  the  government  had  a  Quaker  been 
implicated.  The  society  had  not  joined  in  the  clamor 
for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had  solemnly  condemned 
the  Rye-house  Plot  as  a  hellish  design  and  a  work  of 
the  devil.1  Indeed,  the  Friends  then  took  very  little 
part  in  civil  contentions  ;  for  they  were  not,  as  now, 
congregated  in  large  towns,  but  were  generally  engaged 
in  agriculture,  a  pursuit  from  which  they  have  been 
gradually  driven  by  the  vexations  consequent  on  their 
strange  scruple  about  paying  tithe.  They  were,  there¬ 
fore,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  political  strife. 
They  also,  even  in  domestic  privacy,  avoided  on  princi¬ 
ple  all  political  conversation  ;  for  such  conversation 
was,  in  their  opinion,  unfavorable  to  their  spirituality 
of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  austere  composure 
of  their  deportment.  The  Yearly  Meetings  of  that  age 
repeatedly  admonished  the  brethren  not  to  hold  dis¬ 
course  touching  affairs  of  state.2  Even  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living  those  grave  elders  who 
retained  the  habits  of  an  earlier  generation  systemati¬ 
cally  discouraged  such  worldly  talk.3  It  was  natural 
that  James  should  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
these  harmless  people  and  those  fierce  and  restless  sects 
which  considered  resistance  to  tyranny  as  a  Christian 
duty,  which  had,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Holland, 
made  war  on  legitimate  princes,  and  which  had,  during 
four  generations,  borne  peculiar  enmity  to  the  House 
of  Stuart. 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was  possible  to  grant 

1  Sewel’s  History  of  the  Quakers ,  Book  X. 

2  Minutes  of  Yearly  Meetings,  1689,  1690. 

3  Clarkson  on  Quakerism  ;  Peculiar  Customs,  Chapter  v. 
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large  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  to  the  Quaker 
without  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritan  sects. 
A  law  was  in  force  which  imposed  severe  penalties  on 
every  person  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
when  required  to  do  so.  This  law  did  not  affect  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Independents,  or  Baptists  ;  for  they  were  all 
ready  to  call  God  to  witness  that  they  renounced  all 
spiritual  connection  with  foreign  prelates  and  poten¬ 
tates.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  would  not  swear  that 
the  Pope  had  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  and  the 
Quaker  would  not  swear  to  anything.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  Roman  Catholic  nor  the  Quaker  was 
touched  by  the  Five  Mile  Act,  which,  of  all  the  laws 
in  the  Statute-book,  was  perhaps  the  most  annoying  to 
the  Puritan  Non-conformists.1 

The  Quakers  had  a  powerful  and  zealous  advocate  at 
court.  Though,  as  a  class,  they  mixed  little  with  the 
world,  and  shunned  politics  as  a  pursuit 
dangerous  to  their  spiritual  interests,  one  of 
them,  widely  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
station  and  fortune,  lived  in  the  highest  circles,  and  had 
constant  access  to  the  royal  ear.  This  was  the  celebrated 
William  Penn.  His  father  had  held  great  naval  com¬ 
mands,  had  been  a  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty, 

1  After  this  passage  was  written,  I  found,  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  Manuscript  (Harl.  MS.,  7506),  entitled  “An  Account 
of  the  Seizures,  Sequestrations,  great  Spoil  and  Havock  made 
upon  the  Estates  of  the  several  Protestant  Dissenters  called 
Quakers,  upon  Prosecution  of  old  Statutes  made  against  Papist 
and  Popish  Recusants.”  The  manuscript  is  marked  as  having 
belonged  to  James,  and  appears  to  have  been  given  by  his  con¬ 
fidential  servant,  Colonel  Graham,  to  Eord  Oxford.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  view  which  I  have 
taken  of  the  King’s  conduct  toward  the  Quakers. 


William 
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had  sat  in  Parliament,  had  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  a 
peerage.  The  son  had  been  liberally  educated,  and 
had  been  designed  for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  had, 
while  still  young,  injured  his  prospects  and  disgusted 
his  friends  by  joining  what  was  then  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  gang  of  crazy  heretics.  He  had  been  sent 
sometimes  to  the  Tower  and  sometimes  to  Newgate. 
He  had  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  preaching  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  After  a  time,  however,  he  had 
been  reconciled  to  his  family,  and  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  powerful  protection  that,  while  all  the 
jails  of  England  were  filled  with  his  brethren,  he  was 
permitted,  during  many  years,  to  profess  his  opinions 
without  molestation.  Toward  the  close  of  the  late 
reign  he  had  obtained,  in  satisfaction  of  an  old  debt 
due  to  him  from  the  crown,  the  grant  of  an  immense  re¬ 
gion  in  North  America.  In  this  tract,  then  peopled 
only  by  Indian  hunters,  he  had  invited  his  persecuted 
friends  to  settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its  infancy 
when  James  mounted  the  throne. 

Between  James  and  Penn  there  had  long  been  a 
familiar  acquaintance.  The  Quaker  now  became  a 
courtier,  and  almost  a  favorite.  He  was  every  day 
summoned  from  the  gallery  into  the  closet,  and  some¬ 
times  had  long  audiences  while  peers  were  kept  waiting 
in  the  antechambers.  It  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had 
more  real  power  to  help  and  hurt  than  many  nobles 
who  filled  high  offices.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by 
flatterers  and  suppliants.  His  house  at  Kensington 
was  sometimes  thronged,  at  his  hour  of  rising,  by  more 
than  two  hundred  suitors.1  He  paid  dear,  however, 

1  Penn’s  visits  to  Whitehall  and  levees  at  Kensington  are 
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for  tliis  seeming  prosperity.  Even  his  own  sect  looked 
coldly  on  him,  and  requited  his  services  with  obloquy. 
He  was  loudly  accused  of  being  a  Papist,  nay,  a  Jesuit. 
Some  affirmed  that  he  had  been  educated  at  Saint 
Omers,  and  others  that  he  had  been  ordained  at  Rome. 
These  calumnies,  indeed,  could  find  credit  only  with 
the  undiscerning  multitude  ;  but  with  these  calumnies 
were  mingled  accusations  much  better  founded. 

To  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning  Penn  is  a  task 
which  requires  some  courage  ;  for  he  is  rather  a  mythi¬ 
cal  than  a  historical  person.  Rival  nations  and  hostile 
sects  have  agreed  in  canonizing  him.  England  is  proud 
of  his  name.  A  great  commonwealth  be3mnd  the 
Atlantic  regards  him  with  a  reverence  simliar  to  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and  the  Romans 
for  Quirinus.  The  respectable  society  of  which  he  was 
a  member  honors  him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of 
other  persuasions  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright 
pattern  of  Christian  virtue.  Meanwhile  admirers  of  a 
very  different  sort  have  sounded  his  praises.  The 
French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  pardoned 
what  they  regarded  as  his  superstitious  fancies  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  contempt  for  priests,  and  of  his  cos¬ 
mopolitan  benevolence,  impartially  extended  to  all  races 
and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has  thus  become,  through- 

described  with  great  vivacity,  though  in  very  bad  Latin,  by 
Gerard  Croese.  “Sumebat,”  he  says,  “rex  saepe secretum,  non 
horarium,  vero  horarum  plurium,  in  quo  de  variis  rebus  cum 
Penno  serio  sermonem  conferebat,  et  interim  differebat  audire 
praecipuorum  nobilium  ordinem,  qui  hoc  interim  spatio  in 
proccetone,  in  proximo,  regem  conventuin  praesto  erant.”  Of 
the  crowd  of  suitors  at  Penn’s  house,  Croese  says,  “  Visi  quan- 
doque  de  hoc  genere  hominum  non  minus  bis  centum.” — His- 
toria  Quakeriana ,  lib.  ii.,  1695. 
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out  all  civilized  countries,  a  synonyrue  for  probity  and 
philanthropy. 

Nor  is  this  high  reputation  altogether  unmerited. 
Penn  was  without  doubt  a  man  of  eminent  virtues. 
He  had  a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty  and  a  fervent 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  On  one 
or  two  points  of  high  importance  he  had  notions  more 
correct  than  were,  in  his  day,  common  even  among  men 
of  enlarged  minds ;  and,  as  the  proprietor  and  legislator 
of  a  province  which,  being  almost  uninhabited  when  it 
came  into  his  possession,  afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral 
experiments,  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being 
able  to  carry  his  theories  into  practice  without  any  com¬ 
promise,  and  yet  without  any  shock  to  existing  institu¬ 
tions.  He  will  always  be  mentioned  with  honor  as  a 
founder  of  a  colony,  who  did  not,  in  his  dealings  with 
a  savage  people,  abuse  the  strength  derived  from  civili¬ 
zation,  and  as  a  law-giver  who,  in  an  age  of  persecution, 
made  religious  liberty  the  corner-stone  of  a  polity. 
But  his  writings  and  his  life  furnish  abundant  proofs 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  sense.  He  had  no 
skill  in  reading  the  characters  of  others.  His  confi¬ 
dence  in  persons  less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him 
into  great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm  for 
one  great  principle  sometimes  impelled  him  to  violate 
other  great  principles  which  he  ought  to  have  held 
sacred.  Nor  was  his  rectitude  altogether  proof  against 
the  temptations  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splen¬ 
did  and  polite,  but  deeply  corrupted  society,  with  which 
he  now  mingled.  The  whole  court  was  in  a  ferment 
with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  intrigues  of  ambition. 
The  traffic  in  honors,  places,  and  pardons  was  incessant. 
It  was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daily  seen  at  the 
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palace,  and  who  was  known  to  have  free  access  to 
majesty,  should  be  frequently  importuned  to  use  his 
influence  for  purposes  which  a  rigid  morality  must  con¬ 
demn.  The  integrity  of  Penn  had  stood  firm  against 
obloquy  and  persecution.  But  now,  attacked  by  royal 
smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the  insinuating 
eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diplomatists 
and  courtiers,  his  resolution  began  to  give  way.  Titles 
and  phrases  against  which  lie  had  often  borne  his 
testimony  dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips  and  his 
pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  such  compliances  with  the  fashions  of 
the  world.  Unhappily  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  he 
bore  a  chief  part  in  some  transactions  condemned,  not 
merely  by  the  rigid  code  of  the  society  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  but  by  the  general  sense  of  all  honest  men. 
He  afterward  solemnly  protested  that  his  hands  were 
pure  from  illicit  gain,  and  that  he  had  never  received 
any  gratuity  from  those  whom  he  had  obliged,  though 
he  might  easily,  while  his  influence  at  court  lasted, 
have  made  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.1 
To  this  assertion  full  credit  is  due.  But  bribes  may  be 
offered  to  vanity  as  well  as  to  cupidity  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  cajoled  into  bearing  a 
part  in  some  unjustifiable  transactions  of  which  others 
enjoyed  the  profits. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  credit  was  highly 
commendable.  He  strongly  represented  the  sufferings 
of  his  brethren  to  the  new  King,  who  saw  with  pleas¬ 
ure  that  it  was  possible  to  grant  indulgence  to  these 
quiet  sectaries  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  without 

1  “  Twenty  thousand  into  my  pocket,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
into  my  province.” — Penn’s  Letter  to  Popple. 
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showing  similar  favor  to  other  classes  which  wrere  then 
under  persecution.  A  list  was  framed  of  prisoners 
against  whom  proceedings  had  been  insti- 
ftvor'shown  Aited  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  or  for  not 
to  Roman  going  to  church,  and  of  whose  loyalty  cer- 
QuaTcers S  and  tificates  had  been  produced  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  These  persons  were  discharged,  and 
orders  were  given  that  no  similar  proceeding  should  be 
instituted  till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further  signi¬ 
fied.  In  this  way  about  fifteen  hundred  Quakers,  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  regained 
their  liberty.1 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  English 
Parliament  was  to  meet.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  had  repaired  to  the  capital  were  so 
numerous  that  there  was  much  doubt  whether  their 
chamber,  as  it  was  then  fitted  up,  would  afford  sufficient 
accommodation  for  them.  They  employed  the  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  talking  over  public  affairs  with  each  other  and  with 
the  agents  of  the  government.  A  great  meeting  of  the 
loyal  party  was  held  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the 
Strand  ;  and  Roger  Festrange,  who  had  recently  been 
knighted  by  the  King,  and  returned  to  Parliament  by 


1  These  orders,  signed  by  Sunderland,  will  be  found  in  Sewel’s 
History.  They  bear  date  April  18,  1685.  They  are  written  in 
a  style  singularly  obscure  and  intricate  ;  but  I  think  that  I  have 
exhibited  the  meaning  correctly.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  proof  that  any  person,  not  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Quaker, 
regained  his  freedom  under  these  orders.  See  Neal’s  History 
of  the  Puritans ,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  ii. ;  Gerard  Croese,  lib.  ii. 
Croese  estimates  the  number  of  Quakers  liberated  at  fourteen 
hundred  and  sixty. 
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the  city  of  Winchester,  took  a  leading  part  in  their  con¬ 
sultations.1 

It  soon  appeared  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Commons 
had  views  which  did  not  altogether  agree  with  those 
of  the  court.  The  Tory  country  gentlemen  were,  with 
scarcely  one  exception,  desirous  to  maintain  the  Test 
Act  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ;  and  some  among 
them  talked  of  voting  the  revenue  only  for  a  term  of 
years.  But  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  enact  severe 
laws  against  the  Whigs,  and  would  gladly  have  seen 
all  the  supporters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  made  incapable 
of  holding  office.  The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  desired 
to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  a  revenue  for  life,  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  office,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  On  these  three  objects  his 
heart  was  set  ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
accept  as  a  substitute  for  them  a  penal  law  against 
Exclusionists.  Such  a  law,  indeed,  would  have  been 
positively  unpleasing  to  him  ;  for  one  class  of  Exclu¬ 
sionists  stood  high  in  his  favor,  that  class  of  which 
Sunderland  was  the  representative,  that  class  which 
had  joined  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  plot,  merely 
because  the  Whigs  were  predominant,  and  which  had 
changed  with  the  change  of  fortune.  James  justly  re¬ 
garded  these  renegades  as  the  most  serviceable  tools  that 
he  could  employ.  It  was  not  from  the  stout-hearted 
Cavaliers,  who  had  been  true  to  him  in  his  adversity, 
that  he  could  expect  abject  and  unscrupulous  obedience 
in  his  prosperity.  The  men  who,  impelled,  not  by  zeal 
for  liberty  or  for  religion,  but  merely  by  selfish  cupidity 
and  selfish  fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him  when  he  was 

1  Barillon,  1685.  Observator,  May  27,  16S5 ;  Sir  J. 

Reresby’s  Memoirs. 
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weak,  were  the  very  men  who,  impelled  by  the  same 
cupidity  and  the  same  fear,  would  assist  him  to  oppress 
his  people  now  that  he  was  strong.1  Though  vindic¬ 
tive,  he  was  not  indiscriminately  vindictive.  Not  a 
single  instance  can  be  mentioned  in  which  he  showed 
a  generous  compassion  to  those  who  had  opposed  him 
^ honestly  and  on  public  grounds.  But  he  frequently 
spared  and  promoted  those  whom  some  vile  motive  had 
induced  to  injure  him.  For  that  meanness  which 
marked  them  out  as  fit  implements  of  tyranny  was  so 
precious  in  his  estimation  that  he  regarded  it  with 
some  indulgence  even  when  it  was  exhibited  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  King’s  wishes  were  communicated  through 
several  channels  to  the  Tory  members  of  the  Bower 
House.  The  majority  was  easily  persuaded  to  forego 
all  thoughts  of  a  penal  law  against  the  Exclusionists, 
and  to  consent  that  His  Majesty  should  have  the 
revenue  for  life.  But  about  the  Test  Act  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  the  emissaries  of  the  court  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  assurances.2 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session  was  opened. 
The  benches  of  the  Commons  presented  a  singular 
Meeting  of  spectacle.  That  great  party,  which,  in  the 
the  English  last  three  Parliaments,  had  been  predomi- 
Parhament.  nant(  had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable  minor¬ 
ity,  and  was  indeed  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  part  of 

1  fiewis  wrote  to  Barillon  about  this  class  of  Exclusionists  as 
follows  :  “  L’interet  qu’ils  auront  a  effacer  cette  tache  par  des 
services  considerables  les  portera,  selon  toutes  les  apparances, 
&  le  servir  plus  utilemeut  que  ne  pourroient  faire  ceux  qui  ont 
toujours  ete  les  plus  attaches  a  sa  personne  ”  (May  ^f,  1685). 

2  Barillon,  May  1685  ;  Sir  John  Reresby’s  Memoirs. 
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the  House.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  knights 
and  burgesses  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  had  ever 
sat  in  that  place  before.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  of 
men  so  raw  and  inexperienced  must  have  been,  in 
some  important  qualities,  far  below  the  average  of  our 
representative  assemblies. 1 

The  management  of  the  House  was  confided  by 
James  to  two  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  One 
of  them,  Charles  Middleton,  Earl  of  Middleton,  after 
holding  high  office  at  Edinburgh,  had,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  late  King,  been  sworn  of  the  English  Privy 
Council,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
With  him  was  joined  Richard  Graham,  Viscount  Pres¬ 
ton,  who  had  long  held  the  post  of  Envoy  at  Versailles. 

The  first  business  of  the  Commons  was  to  elect  a 
Speaker.  Who  should  be  the  man,  was  a  question  which 
„  had  been  much  debated  in  the  cabinet. 

Trevor 

chosen  Guildford  had  recommended  Sir  Thomas 
speaker.  Meres,  who,  like  himself,  ranked  among  the 
Trimmers.  Jeffreys,  who  missed  no  opportunity  of 
crossing  the  Eord  Keeper,  had  pressed  the  claims  of 
Sir  John  Trevor.  Trevor  had  been  bred  half  a  petti¬ 
fogger  and  half  a  gambler,  had  brought  to  political  life 
sentiments  and  principles  worthy  of  both  his  callings, 
had  become  a  parasite  of  the  Chief-justice,  and  could, 
on  occasion,  imitate,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  vitupera¬ 
tive  style  of  his  patron.  The  minion  of  Jeffreys  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  preferred  by  James,  was 
proposed  by  Middleton,  and  was  chosen  without  oppo¬ 
sition.2 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly.  But  an  adversary  of  no 

1  Burnet,  i.,  626;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  May  22,  1685. 

2  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Guildford ,  218;  Branston’s  Memoirs. 
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common  prowess  was  watching  his  time.  This  was 
Edward  Seymour  of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  member 

for  the  city  of  Exeter.  Seymour’s  birth  put 
Character  of  ou  a  ievei  with  the  noblest  subjects  in 

Seymour.  .  . 

Europe.  He  was  the  right  heir  male  of 
the  body  of  that  Duke  of  Somerset  who  had  been 
brother-in-law  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  realm  of  England.  In  the  limitation 
of  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,  the  elder  son  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector  had  been  postponed  to  the  younger  son.  From 
the  younger  son  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  were  descended. 
From  the  elder  son  was  descended  the  family  which 
dwelt  at  Berry  Pomeroy.  Seymour’s  fortune  was  large, 
and  his  influence  in  the  west  of  England  extensive. 
Nor  was  the  importance  derived  from  descent  and 
wealth  the  only  importance  which  belonged  to  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  debaters  and  men  of 
business  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  sat  many  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  studied  all  its  rules  and 
usages,  and  thoroughly  understood  its  peculiar  temper. 
He  had  been  elected  Speaker  in  the  late  reign  under 
circumstances  which  made  that  distinction  peculiarly 
honorable.  During  several  generations  none  but 
lawyers  had  been  called  to  the  chair  ;  and  he  wTas  the 
first  country  gentleman  whose  abilities  and  acquire¬ 
ments  enabled  him  to  break  that  long  prescription. 
He  had  subsequently  held  high  political  office,  and  had 
sat  in  the  cabinet.  But  his  haughty  and  unaccommo¬ 
dating  temper  had  given  so  much  disgust  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  retire.  He  was  a  Tory  and  a  Church¬ 
man  :  he  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill  : 
he  had  been  persecuted  by  the  Whigs  in  the  day  of 
their  prosperity  ;  and  he  could  therefore  safely  venture 
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to  hold  language  for  which  any  person  suspected  of  re¬ 
publicanism  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower.  He 
had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parliamentary 
connection,  which  was  called  the  Western  Alliance, 
and  which  included  many  gentlemen  of  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Cornwall.1 

In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  member  who  unites 
eloquence,  knowledge,  and  habits  of  business,  to  opu¬ 
lence  and  illustrious  descent,  must  be  highly  con¬ 
sidered.  But  in  a  House  of  Commons  from  which 
many  of  the  most  eminent  orators  and  parliamentary 
tacticians  of  the  age  were  excluded,  and  which  was 
crowded  with  people  who  had  never  heard  a  debate, 
the  influence  of  such  a  man  was  peculiarly  formidable. 
Weight  of  moral  character  was  indeed  wanting  to 
Edward  Seymour.  He  was  licentious,  profane,  cor¬ 
rupt,  too  proud  to  behave  with  common  politeness, 
yet  not  too  proud  to  pocket  illicit  gain.  But  he  was  so 
useful  an  ally,  and  so  mischievous  an  enemy  that  he 
was  frequently  courted  even  by  those  who  most  de¬ 
tested  him.2 

He  was  now  in  bad  humor  with  the  government. 
His  interest  had  been  weakened  in  some  places  by  the 
remodelling  of  the  western  boroughs  :  his  pride  had 
been  wounded  by  the  elevation  of  Trevor  to  the  chair  ; 
and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  revenging  himself. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the  Commons  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  ;  and  the  King, 
seated  on  his  throne,  made  a  speech  to  both  Houses.  He 
declared  himself  resolved  to  maintain  the  established 

1  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  228 ;  News  from  Westminster. 

2  Burnet,  i.,  382;  Letter  from  Lord  Conway  to  Sir  George 
Rawdon,  Dec.  28,  1677,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers. 
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government  in  Church  and  State.  But  he  weakened 
the  effect  of  this  declaration  by  addressing  an  extra- 
.  ,  ordinary  admonition  to  the  Commons.  He 

The  King’s  , 

speech  to  the  was  apprehensive,  he  said,  that  they  might 
Parliament.  pe  inclined  to  dole  out  money  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  thus  force 
him  to  call  them  frequently  together.  But  he  must 
warn  them  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt  with,  and 
that,  if  they  wished  him  to  meet  them  often,  they  must 
use  him  well.  As  it  was  evident  that  without  money 
the  government  could  not  be  carried  on,  these  expres¬ 
sions  plainly  implied  that,  if  they  did  not  give  him  as 
much  money  as  he  wished,  he  would  take  it.  Strange 
to  say,  this  harangue  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  the  bar.  Such  acclamations 
were  then  usual.  It  has  now  been,  during  many  }?ears, 
the  grave  and  decorous  usage  of  Parliaments  to  hear,  in 
respectful  silence,  all  expressions,  acceptable  or  un¬ 
acceptable,  which  are  uttered  from  the  throne.1 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after  the  King  had  con¬ 
cisely  explained  his  reasons  for  calling  Parliament  to¬ 
gether,  the  minister  who  held  the  Great  Seal  should, 
at  more  length,  explain  to  the  Houses  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  Guildford,  in  imitation  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Clarendon,  Bridgeman,  Shaftesbury,  and  Notting¬ 
ham,  had  prepared  an  elaborate  oration,  but  found,  to  his 
great  mortification,  that  his  services  were  not  wmnted.2 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  returned  to  their  own 
chamber,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
Debate  m  the  rescqve  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the 

Commons. 

purpose  of  settling  a  revenue  on  the  King. 

1  London  Gazette ,  May  25,  1685  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  May  22, 
1685.  '  2  North’s  Z-z/^  of  Guildford,  256. 
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Then  Seymour  stood  up.  How  he  stood,  looking 
like  what  he  was,  the  chief  of  a  dissolute  and  high- 
spirited  gentry,  with  the  artificial  ringlets 
Seymour!  clustering  in  fashionable  profusion  round 
his  shoulders,  and  a  mingled  expression  of 
voluptuousness  and  disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip, 
the  likenesses  of  him  which  still  remain  enable  us  to 
imagine.  It  was  not,  the  haughty  Cavalier  said,  his 
wish  that  the  Parliament  should  withhold  from  the 
crown  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government.  But 
was  there  indeed  a  Parliament  ?  Were  there  not  on 
the  benches  many  men  who  had,  as  all  the  world  knew, 
no  right  to  sit  there,  many  men  whose  elections  were 
tainted  by  corruption,  many  men  forced  by  intimidation 
on  reluctant  voters,  and  many  men  returned  by  corpora¬ 
tions  which  had  no  legal  existence  ?  Had  not  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  been  remodelled,  in  defiance  of  royal 
charters  and  of  immemorial  prescription  ?  Had  not  re¬ 
turning  officers  been  everywhere  the  unscrupulous 
agents  of  the  court  ?  Seeing  that  the  very  principle  of 
representation  had  been  thus  systematically  attacked, 
he  knew  not  how  to  call  the  throng  of  gentlemen  which 
he  saw  around  him  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  House 
of  Commons.  Yet  never  was  there  a  time  when  it  more 
concerned  the  public  weal  that  the  character  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  stand  high.  Great  dangers  impended  over 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  the  realm. 
It  was  matter  of  vulgar  notoriety,  it  was  matter  which 
required  no  proof,  that  the  Test  Act,  the  rampart  of 
religion,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  rampart  of 
liberty,  were  marked  out  for  destruction.  “  Before  we 
proceed  to  legislate  on  questions  so  momentous,  let  us 
at  least  ascertain  whether  we  really  are  a  legislature. 
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Let  our  first  proceeding  be  to  inquire  into  tbe  manner 
in  which  the  elections  have  been  conducted.  And  let 
us  look  to  it  that  the  inquiry  be  impartial.  For,  if  the 
nation  shall  find  that  no  redress  is  to  be  obtained  by 
peaceful  methods,  we  may  perhaps  ere  long  suffer  the 
justice  which  we  refuse  to  do.”  He  concluded  by 
moving  that,  before  any  supply  was  granted,  the  House 
would  take  into  consideration  petitions  against  returns, 
and  that  no  member  whose  right  to  sit  was  disputed 
should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Not  a  cheer  was  heard.  Not  a  member  ventured  to 
second  the  motion.  Indeed,  Seymour  had  said  much 
that  no  other  man  could  have  said  with  impunity.  The 
proposition  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  not  even  entered 
on  the  journals.  But  a  mighty  effect  had  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Barillon  informed  his  master  that  many  who 
had  not  dared  to  applaud  that  remarkable  speech  had 
cordially  approved  of  it,  that  it  was  the  universal  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation  throughout  London,  and  that  the 
impression  made  on  the  public  mind  seemed  likely  to 
be  durable.1 

The  Commons  went  into  committee  with- 
enue  voted.  out  delay,  and  voted  to  the  King,  for  life, 
the  whole  revenue  enjoyed  by  his  brother.5 

The  zealous  churchmen  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  House  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  had  met  the  wish  of  James, 
touching  the  revenue,  entitled  them  to  expect  some 

1  Burnet,  i.,  639  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  May  22,  1685  ;  Barillon, 
JWF  and  June 4, 16851  Sllence  of  the  journals  perplexed 

Mr .  Fox ;  but  it  is  explained  by  tbe  circumstance  that  Sey¬ 
mour’s  motion  was  not  seconded. 

2 Journals,  May  22  ;  Stat.  Jac.  II.,  i.,  1. 
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concession  on  his  part.  They  said  that  much  had  been 
done  to  gratify  him,  and  that  they  must  now  do  some¬ 
thing  to  gratify  the  nation.  The  House, 
therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a  Grand  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Religion,  in  order  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  In  that 
committee  two  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  first  expressed  fervent  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England.  The  second  called  on  the  King  to  put 
in  execution  the  penal  laws  against  all  persons  who 
were  not  members  of  that  Church.1 

The  Whigs  would  doubtless  have  wished  to  see  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  tolerated,  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  alone  persecuted.  But  the  Whigs  were  a  small  and 
disheartened  minority.  They  therefore  kept  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  dropped  their  party 
name,  abstained  from  obtruding  their  peculiar  opinions 
on  a  hostile  audience,  and  steadily  supported  every 
proposition  tending  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  as 
yet  subsisted  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Court. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Religion 
were  known  at  Whitehall,  the  King’s  anger  was  great. 
Nor  can  we  justly  blame  him  for  resenting  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories.  If  they  were  disposed  to  require  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  penal  code,  they  clearly  ought 
to  have  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill.  For  to  place  a 
Papist  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  insist  on  his  perse¬ 
cuting  to  the  death  the  teachers  of  that  faith  in  which 
alone,  on  his  principles,  salvation  could  be  found,  was 
monstrous.  In  mitigating  by  a  lenient  administration 
the  severity  of  the  bloody  laws  of  Elizabeth,  the  King 
1 Journals ,  May  26,  27  ;  Sir  J.  Reresby’s  Memoirs. 
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violated  no  constitutional  principle.  He  only  exerted 
a  power  which  has  always  belonged  to  the  crown. 
Nay,  he  only  did  what  was  afterward  done  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  sovereigns  zealous  for  Protestantism,  by  William, 
by  Anne,  and  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Had  he  suffered  Roman  Catholic  priests,  whose 
lives  he  could  save  without  infringing  any  law,  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  discharging  what  he 
considered  as  their  first  duty,  he  would  have  drawn  on 
himself  the  hatred  and  contempt  even  of  those  to  whose 
prej  udices  he  had  made  so  shameful  a  concession  ;  and, 
had  he  contented  himself  with  granting  to  the  members 
of  his  own  Church  a  practical  toleration  by  a  large 
exercise  of  his  unquestioned  prerogative  of  mercy,  pos¬ 
terity  would  have  unanimously  applauded  him. 

The  Commons  probably  felt,  on  reflection,  that  they 
had  acted  absurdly.  They  were  also  disturbed  by 
learning  that  the  King,  to  whom  they  looked  up 
with  superstitious  reverence,  was  greatly  provoked. 
They  made  haste,  therefore,  to  atone  for  their  offence. 
In  the  House,  they  unanimously  reversed  the  decision 
which,  in  the  committee,  they  had  unanimously  adopted, 
and  passed  a  resolution  importing  that  they  relied  with 
entire  confidence  on  His  Majesty’s  gracious  promise  to 
protect  that  religion  which  was  dearer  to  them  than  life 
itself.1 

Three  days  later  the  King  informed  the  House  that 
his  brother  had  left  some  debts,  and  that  the  stores  of 
the  navy  and  ordnance  were  nearly  ex- 
faltsvoTed.  hausted.  It  was  promptly  resolved  that 
new  taxes  should  be  imposed.  The  person 
on  whom  devolved  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  means 
1  Commons'  Journals,  May  27,  1685. 
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was  Sir  Dudley  North,  younger  brother  of  the  Lord 
Keeper.  Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  his  time.  He  had  early  in  life  been  sent 
NorthUd'ey  the  Levant,  and  had  there  been  long 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Most  men 
would,  in  such  a  situation,  have  allowed  their  faculties 
to  rust.  For  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  there 
wrere  few  books  and  few  intelligent  companions.  But 
the  young  factor  had  one  of  those  vigorous  understand¬ 
ings  which  are  independent  of  external  aids.  In  his 
solitude  he  meditated  deeply  on  the  philosophy  of 
trade,  and  thought  out  by  degrees  a  complete  and  ad¬ 
mirable  theory,  substantially  the  same  with  that  which, 
a  century  later,  was  expounded  by  Adam  Smith.  After 
an  exile  of  many  years,  Dudley  North  returned  to 
England  with  a  large  fortune,  and  commenced  business 
as  a  Turkey  merchant  in  the  City  of  London.  His  pro¬ 
found  knowledge,  both  speculative  and  practical,  of 
commercial  matters,  and  the  perspicuity  and  liveliness 
with  which  he  explained  his  views,  speedily  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  statesmen.  The  government 
found  in  him  at  once  an  enlightened  adviser  and  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  slave.  For  with  his  rare  mental  endow¬ 
ments  were  joined  lax  principles  and  an  unfeeling 
heart.  When  the  Tory  reaction  was  in  full  progress, 
he  had  consented  to  be  made  sheriff  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  the  vengeance  of  the  court.  His 
juries  had  never  failed  to  find  verdicts  of  guilty  ;  and, 
on  a  day  of  judicial  butchery,  carts,  loaded  with  the 
legs  and  arms  of  quartered  Whigs,  were,  to  the  great 
discomposure  of  his  lady,  driven  to  his  fine  house  in 
Basinghall  Street  for  orders.  His  services  had  been  re¬ 
warded  with  the  honor  of  knighthood,  with  an  alder- 
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man’s  gown,  and  with  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
the  Customs.  He  had  been  brought  into  Parliament 
for  Banbury,  and,  though  a  new  member,  was  the  per¬ 
son  on  whom  the  Lord  Treasurer  chiefly  relied  for  the 
conduct  of  financial  business  in  the  Lower  House.1 

Though  the  Commons  were  unanimous  in  their  reso¬ 
lution  to  grant  a  further  supply  to  the  crown,  they  were 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  sources  from  which  that 
supply  should  be  drawn.  It  was  speedily  determined 
that  part  of  the  sum  which  was  required  should  be 
raised  by  laying  an  additional  impost,  for  a  term  of 
eight  years,  on  wine  and  vinegar  :  but  something  more 
than  this  was  needed.  Several  absurd  schemes  were 
suggested.  Many  country  gentlemen  were  disposed  to 
put  a  heavy  tax  on  all  new  buildings  in  the  capital. 
Such  a  tax,  it  was  hoped,  would  check  the  growth  of 
a  city  which  had  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
aversion  by  the  rural  aristocracy.  Dudley  North’s 
plan  was  that  additional  duties  should  be  imposed,  for 
a  term  of  eight  years,  on  sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great 
clamor  was  raised.  Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar 
bakers,  and  tobacconists,  petitioned  the  House  and  be¬ 
sieged  the  public  offices.  The  people  of  Bristol,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  trade  with  Virginia  and 
Jamaica,  sent  up  a  deputation  which  was  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  Commons.  Rochester  was  for  a  moment 
staggered  ;  but  North’s  ready  wit  and  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  trade  prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the 
Parliament,  against  all  opposition.  The  old  members 
were  amazed  at  seeing  a  man  who  had  not  been  a  fort- 

1  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North  ;  Life  of  Lord 
Guildford ,  166  ;  Mr.  M’Culloch’s  Literature  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy. 
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night  in  the  House,  and  whose  life  had  been  chiefly- 
passed  in  foreign  countries,  assume  with  confidence, 
and  discharge  with  ability,  all  the  functions  of  a  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.1 

His  plan  was  adopted  ;  and  thus  the  crown  was  in 
possession  of  a  clear  income  of  about  nineteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  derived  from  England  alone.  Such 
an  income  was  then  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  government  in  time  of  peace.2 

The  Eords  had,  in  the  meantime,  discussed  several 
important  questions.  The  Tory  party  had  always  been 
strong  among  the  peers.  It  included  the 
ofth^Lords  w^°^e  bench  of  Bishops,  and  had  been  re¬ 
enforced,  during  the  four  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  dissolution,  by  several  fresh  crea¬ 
tions.  Of  the  new  nobles,  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Rochester,  the  Eord  Keeper  Guild¬ 
ford,  the  Chief-justice  Jeffreys,  the  Eord  Godolphiu,  and 
the  Lord  Churchill,  who,  after  his  return  from  Ver¬ 
sailles,  had  been  made  a  baron  of  England. 

The  peers  early  took  into  consideration  the  case  of 
four  members  of  their  body  who  had  been  impeached  in 
the  late  reign,  but  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
had,  after  a  long  confinement,  been  admitted  to  bail  by 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Three  of  the  noblemen 
who  were  thus  under  recognizances  were  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  fourth  was  a  Protestant  of  great  note  and 
influence,  the  Earl  of  Danby.  Since  he  had  fallen  from 
power  and  had  been  accused  of  treason  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  four  Parliaments  had  been  dissolved  ;  but  he 

1  Life  of  Dudley  North,  176;  Lonsdale’s  Memoirs ;  Van 
Citters,  June  f|,  1685. 

2  Commons'  Journals,  March  1,  1689. 
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had  been  neither  acquitted  nor  condemned.  In  1679 
the  Lords  had  considered,  with  reference  to  his  situa¬ 
tion,  the  question  whether  an  impeachment  was  or  was 
not  terminated  by  a  dissolution.  They  had  resolved, 
after  long  debate  and  full  examination  of  precedents 
that  the  impeachment  was  still  pending.  That  resolu¬ 
tion  they  now  rescinded.  A  few  Whig  nobles  protested 
against  this  step,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  Commons 
silently  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Upper  House. 
Danby  again  took  his  seat  among  his  peers,  and  became 
an  active  and  powerful  member  of  the  Tory  party.' 

The  constitutional  question  on  which  the  Lords  thus, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  years,  pronounced  two  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  decisions,  slept  during  more  than 
a  century,  and  was  at  length  revived  by  the  dissolution 
which  took  place  during  the  long  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  It  was  then  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  rule  laid  down  in  1679,  or  the  opposite  rule  laid 
down  in  1685,  was  to  be  accounted  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  point  was  long  debated  in  both  Houses  ;  and  the 
best  legal  and  parliamentary  abilities  which  an  age  pre¬ 
eminently  fertile  both  in  legal  and  in  parliamentary  abil¬ 
ity  could  supply  were  employed  in  the  discussion.  The 
lawyers  were  unequally  divided.  Thurlow,  Kenyon, 
Scott,  and  Erskine  maintained  that  the  dissolution  had 
put  an  end  to  the  impeachment.  The  contrary  doctrine 
was  held  by  Mansfield,  Camden,  Loughborough,  and 
Grant.  But  among  those  statesmen  who  grounded  their 
arguments,  not  on  precedents  and  technical  analogies, 
but  on  deep  and  broad  constitutional  principles,  there 
was  little  difference  of  opinion.  Pitt  and  Grenville,  as 
well  as  Burke  and  Fox,  held  that  the  impeachment  was 
1  Lords'  Journals,  March  18,  19,  1679;  May  22>  1685. 
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still  pending.  Both  Houses  by  great  majorities  set 
aside  the  decision  of  1685,  and  pronounced  the  decision 
of  1679  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  national  crimes  which  had  been  committed 
during  the  panic  excited  by  the  fictions  of  Oates,  the 
most  signal  had  been  the  judicial  murder  of 

Bill  for  re-  r3  J  , 

versing  the  Stafford.  The  sentence  of  that  unhappy 
attainder  of  nobleman  was  now  regarded  by  all  impartial 
persons  as  unjust.  The  principal  witness 
for  the  prosecution  had  been  convicted  of  a  series  of 
foul  perjuries.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a 
guiltless  sufferer,  and  to  efface  an  unmerited  stain  from 
a  name  long  illustrious  in  our  annals.  A  bill  for  re¬ 
versing  the  attainder  of  Stafford  was  passed  by  the 
Upper  House,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a  few  peers 
who  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  had  shed  inno¬ 
cent  blood.  The  Commons  read  the  bill  twice  without 
a  division,  and  ordered  it  to  be  committed.  But,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  committee,  arrived  news  that 
a  formidable  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  West  of 
England.  It  was  consequently  necessary  to  postpone 
much  important  business.  The  amends  due  to  the 
memory  of  Stafford  were  deferred,  as  was  supposed, 
only  for  a  short  time.  But  the  misgovernment  of  James 
in  a  few  months  completely  turned  the  tide  of  public 
feeling.  During  several  generations  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  were  in  no  condition  to  demand  reparation  for  in¬ 
justice,  and  accounted  themselves  happy  if  they  were 
permitted  to  live  unmolested  in  obscurity  and  silence. 
At  length,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  day  on 
which  the  blood  of  Stafford  was  shed  on  Tower  Hill, 
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the  tardy  expiation  was  accomplished.  A  law  annul¬ 
ling  the  attainder  and  restoring  the  inj  ured  family  to 
its  ancient  dignities  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  public 
men  of  all  parties,  and  was  passed  without  one  dissen¬ 
tient  voice.’ 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  trace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  that  rebellion  by  which  the  deliberations  of 
the  Houses  were  suddenly  interrupted. 

1  Stat.  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  46. 


CHAPTER  V 

JAMES  THE  SECOND 

TOWARD  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  some  Whigs  who  had  been  deeply  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  plot  so  fatal  to  their  party,  and  who 
whig  refu-  knew  themselves  to  be  marked  out  for  de¬ 
gees  on  the  struction,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Row 
continent.  Countries. 

These  refugees  were  in  general  men  of  fiery  temper 
and  weak  judgment.  They  were  also  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  peculiar  illusion  which  seems  to  belong  to 
their  situation.  A  politician  driven  into  banishment 
by  a  hostile  faction  generally  sees  the  society  which  he 
had  quitted  through  a  fasle  medium.  Every  object  is 
distorted  and  discolored  by  his  regrets,  his  longings  and 
his  resentments.  Every  little  discontent  appears  to 
him  to  portend  a  revolution.  Every  riot  is  a  rebellion. 
He  cannot  be  convinced  that  his  country  does  not  pine 
for  him  as  much  as  he  pines  for  his  country.  He 
imagines  that  all  his  old  associates,  who  still  dwell  at 
their  homes  and  enjoy  their  estates,  are  tormented  by 
the  same  feelings  which  make  life  a  burden  to  himself. 
The  longer  his  expatriation,  the  greater  does  this  hal- 
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lucination  become.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  cools  the 
ardor  of  the  friends  whom  he  has  left  behind,  inflames 
his.  Every  month  his  impatience  to  revisit  his  native 
land  increases  ;  and  every  month  his  native  land  re¬ 
members  and  misses  him  less.  This  delusion  becomes 
almost  a  madness  when  many  exiles  who  suffer  in  the 
same  cause  herd  together  in  a  foreign  country.  Their 
chief  employment  is  to  talk  of  what  they  once  were, 
and  of  what  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each  other  into 
animosity  against  the  common  enemy,  to  feed  each 
other  with  extravagant  hopes  of  victory  and  revenge. 
Thus  they  become  ripe  for  enterprises  which  would 
at  once  be  pronounced  hopeless  by  any  man  whose 
passions  had  not  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  calculat¬ 
ing  chances. 

In  this  mood  were  many  of  the  outlaws  who  had  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  Continent.  The  correspondence  which 
Their  corre-  they  kept  UP  wkh  Bngland  was,  for  the 
spondentsin  most  part,  such  as  tended  to  excite  their 
England.  feelings  and  to  mislead  their  judgment. 
Their  information  concerning  the  temper  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  worst  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Whig  party,  from  men  who  were  plotters 
and  libellers  by  profession,  who  were  pursued  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  who  were  forced  to  skulk  in  dis¬ 
guise  through  back  streets,  and  w7ho  sometimes  lay  hid 
for  weeks  together  in  cocklofts  and  cellars.  The  states¬ 
men  who  had  formerly  been  the  ornaments  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  party,  the  statesmen  who  afterward  guided  the 
councils  of  the  Convention,  would  have  given  advice 
very  different  from  that  which  wTas  given  by  such  men 
as  John  Wildman  and  Henry  Danvers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years  before  in  the  parlia- 
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mentary  army,  but  had  been  more  distinguished  there 
as  an  agitator  than  as  a  soldier,  and  had  early  quitted 
the  profession  of  arms  for  pursuits  better  suited  to  his 
temper.  His  hatred  of  monarchy  had  induced  him  to 
engage  in  a  long  series  of  conspiracies,  first  against  the 
Protector,  and  then  against  the  Stuarts.  But  with 
Wildman’s  fanaticism  was  joined  a  tender  care  for  his 
own  safety.  He  had  a  wonderful  skill  in  grazing  the 
edge  of  treason.  No  man  understood  better  how  to  in¬ 
stigate  others  to  desperate  enterprises  by  wTords  which, 
when  repeated  to  a  jury,  might  seem  innocent,  or,  at 
worst,  ambiguous.  Such  was  his  cunning  that,  though 
always  known  to  be  plotting,  and  though  long  malig¬ 
nantly  watched  by  a  vindictive  government,  he  eluded 
every  danger,  and  died  in  his  bed,  after  having  seen 
twro  generations  of  his  accomplices  die  on  the  gallows.1 
Danvers  was  a  man  of  the  same  class,  hot-headed,  but 
faint-hearted,  constantly  urged  to  the  brink  of  danger 
by  enthusiasm,  and  constantly  stopped  on  that  brink 
by  cowardice.  He  had  considerable  influence  among  a 
portion  of  the  Baptists,  had  written  largely  in  defence 
of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  had  drawn  down  on  him¬ 
self  the  severe  censure  of  the  most  respectable  Puritans 
by  attempting  to  palliate  the  crimes  of  Matthias  and 
John  of  Deyden.  It  is  probable  that,  had  he  possessed 
a  little  courage,  he  would  have  trodden  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  wretches  whom  he  defended.  He  was,  at  this 
time,  concealing  himself  from  the  officers  of  justice  ; 
for  warrants  were  out  against  him  on  account  of  a 

1  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion ,  Book  XIV.  ;  Burnet’s 
Own  Times ,  i.,  546,  625  ;  Wade’s  and  Ireton’s  Narratives , 
Lansdowne  MS.,  1152  ;  West’s  information  in  the  Appendix  to 
Sprat’s  True  Account. 
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Ayloffe. 


grossly  calumnious  paper  of  which  the  government  had 
discovered  him  to  be  the  author. ' 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  intelligence  and 
counsel  men,  such  as  have  been  described,  were  likely 
,  to  send  to  the  outlaws  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  leading  Of  the  general  character  of  those  outlaws  an 
refugees.  estimate  may  be  formed  from  a  few  samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  was  John 
Ayloffe,  a  lawyer  connected  by  affinity  with  the  Hydes, 
and,  through  the  Hydes,  with  James. 
Ayloffe  had  early  made  himself  remarkable 
by  offering  a  whimsical  insult  to  the  government.  At 
a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
had  excited  general  uneasiness,  he  had  contrived  to  put 
a  wooden  shoe,  the  established  type,  among  the  Kng- 
lish,  of  French  tyranny,  into  the  chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  subsequently  been  concerned  in 
the  Whig  plot ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  party  to  the  design  of  assassinating  the  royal 
brothers.  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  courage  ;  but  his 
moral  character  did  not  stand  high.  The  Puritan 
divines  whispered  that  he  was  a  careless  Gallio  or  some¬ 
thing  worse,  and  that,  whatever  zeal  he  might  profess 
for  civil  liberty,  the  Saints  would  do  well  to  avoid  all 
connection  with  him.2 

1  London  Gazette ,  January  4,  i6Sf  ;  Ferguson  MS.  in  Each- 
ard’s  History,  iii. ,  764;  Grey’s  Narrative ;  Sprat’s  True  Ac¬ 
count;  Danvers’s  Treatise  on  Baptism ;  Danvers’s  Innocency 
and  Truth  Vindicated ;  Crosby’s  History  of  the  English  Bap¬ 
tists. 

2  Sprat’s  True  Account ;  Burnet,  i.,  634;  Wade’s  Confession , 
Harl.  MS.,  6845. 

Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  accused  Ayloffe  of  proposing  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  York  ;  but  Lord  Howard  was  an  abject 
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Nathaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer.  He 
had  long  resided  at  Bristol,  and  had  been  celebrated  in 
„  ,  his  own  neighborhood  as  a  vehement  repub- 

Wade.  #  x  m 

lican.  At  one  time  he  had  formed  a  project 
of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  expected  to  find 
institutions  better  suited  to  his  taste  than  those  of 
England.  His  activity  in  electioneering  had  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  notice  of  some  Whig  nobles.  They 
had  employed  him  professionally,  and  had,  at  length, 
admitted  him  to  their  most  secret  counsels.  He  had 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  scheme  of  insurrection, 
and  had  undertaken  to  head  a  rising  in  his  own  city. 
He  had  also  been  privy  to  the  more  odious  plot  against 
the  lives  of  Charles  and  James.  But  he  always  declared 
that,  though  privy  to  it,  he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had 
attempted  to  dissuade  his  associates  from  carrying  their 
design  into  effect.  For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pursuits, 
Wade  seems  to  have  had,  in  an  unusual  degree,  that 
sort  of  ability  and  that  sort  of  nerve  which  make  a  good 
soldier.  Unhappily  his  principles  and  his  courage 
proved  to  be  not  of  sufficient  force  to  support  him  when 
the  fight  was  over,  and  when,  in  a  prison,  he  had  to 
choose  between  death  and  infamy.1 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Goodenough,  who  had 
formerly  been  Under  Sheriff  of  Eondon.  On 

Goodenough.  .  . 

this  man  his  party  had  long  relied  for  ser¬ 
vices  of  no  honorable  kind,  and  especially  for  the  selec- 

liar  ;  and  this  story  was  not  part  of  his  original  confession,  but 
was  added  afterward  by  way  of  supplement,  and  therefore  de¬ 
serves  no  credit  whatever. 

1  Wade’s  Confession ,  Harl.  MS.,  6845  ;  Eansdowne  MS.,  1152  ; 
Holloway’s  Narrative  in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat’s  True  Account. 
Wade  owned  that  Holloway  had  told  nothing  but  truth. 

VOL.  II. — IS 
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tion  of  jurymen  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  scruples 
in  political  cases.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
those  dark  and  atrocious  parts  of  the  Whig  plot  which 
had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  most  respectable 
Whigs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  plead,  in  extenuation 
of  his  guilt,  that  he  was  mislead  by  inordinate  zeal 
for  the  public  good.  For  it  will  be  seen,  that,  after 
having  disgraced  a  noble  cause  by  his  crimes,  he  be¬ 
trayed  it  in  order  to  escape  from  his  well-merited  pun¬ 
ishment.1 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  Richard  Rumbold. 
He  had  held  a  commission  in  Cromwell’s  own  regi¬ 
ment,  had  guarded  the  scaffold  before  the 

Rumbold.  . 

Banqueting-house  on  the  day  of  the  great 
execution,  had  fought  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and 
had  always  shown  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  the  invincible  army  in  which  he 
served,  courage  of  the  truest  temper,  fiery  enthusiasm, 
both  political  and  religious,  and  with  that  enthusiasm, 
all  the  power  of  self-government  which  is  characteristic 
of  men  trained  in  well-disciplined  camps  to  command 
and  to  obey.  When  the  republican  troops  were  dis¬ 
banded,  Rumbold  became  a  maltster,  and  carried  on  his 
trade  near  Hoddesdon,  in  that  building  from  which  the 
Rye-house  Plot  derives  its  name.  It  had  been  sug¬ 
gested,  though  not  absolutely  determined,  in  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  most  violent  and  unscrupulous  of  the 
malcontents,  that  armed  men  should  be  stationed  in  the 
Rye  House  to  attack  the  Guards  who  were  to  escort 
Charles  and  James  from  Newmarket  to  Rondon.  In 
these  conferences  Rumbold  had  borne  a  part  from 
which  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror,  if  his  clear 
'Sprat’s  True  Account  and  Appendix,  passim. 
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understanding  had  not  been  overclouded,  and  his  manly 
heart  corrupted,  by  party  spirit.1 

A  more  important  exile  was  Ford  Grey,  Ford  Grey 
of  Wark.  He  had  been  a  zealous  Exclusionist,  had 

concurred  in  the  design  of  insurrection,  and 

Lord  Grey.  °  ’ 

had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  had 
succeeded  in  making  his  keepers  drunk,  and  in  effecting 
his  escape  to  the  Continent.  His  parliamentary  abili¬ 
ties  were  great,  and  his  manners  pleasing  :  but  his  life 
had  been  sullied  by  a  great  domestic  crime.  His  wife 
wTas  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Berkeley.  Her 
sister,  the  Fady  Henrietta  Berkeley,  was  allowed  to  as¬ 
sociate  and  correspond  with  him  as  with  a  brother  by 
blood.  A  fatal  attachment  sprang  up.  The  high 
spirits  and  strong  passions  of  Fady  Henrietta  broke 
through  all  restraints  of  virtue  and  decorum.  A  scan¬ 
dalous  elopement  disclosed  to  the  whole  kingdom  the 
shame  of  two  illustrious  families.  Grey  and  some  of  the 
agents  who  had  served  him  in  his  amour  were  brought 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  A  scene  unparal¬ 
leled  in  our  legal  history  was  exhibited  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  The  seducer  appeared  with  dauntless 
front,  accompanied  by  his  paramour.  Nor  did  the 
great  Whig  Fords  flinch  from  their  friend’s  side  even 
in  this  extremity.  Those  whom  he  had  wronged  stood 
over  against  him,  and  were  moved  to  transports  of  rage 
by  the  sight  of  him.  The  old  Karl  of  Berkeley  poured 
forth  reproaches  and  curses  on  the  wretched  Henrietta. 
The  Countess  gave  evidence  broken  by  many  sobs,  and 
at  length  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  The  jury  found  a  ver- 

1  Sprat’s  True  Account  and  Appendix  ;  Proceedings  against 
Rumbold  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Burnet’s  Own 
Times ,  i.,  633  ;  Appendix  to  Fox’s  History ,  No.  IV. 
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diet  of  guilty.  When  the  court  rose,  Tord  Berkeley 
called  on  all  his  friends  to  help  him  to  seize  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  partisans  of  Grey  rallied  round  her.  Swords 
were  drawn  on  both  sides  :  a  skirmish  took  place  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
judges  and  tipstaves  parted  the  combatants.  In  our 
time  such  a  trial  would  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  a 
public  man  ;  but  in  that  age  the  standard  of  morality 
among  the  great  was  so  low,  and  party  spirit  was  so 
violent,  that  Grey  still  continued  to  have  considerable 
influence,  though  the  Puritans,  who  formed  a  strong 
section  of  the  Whig  party,  looked  somewhat  coldly  on 
him.1 

One  part  of  the  character,  or  rather,  it  may  be,  of 
the  fortune,  of  Grey,  deserves  notice.  It  was  admitted 
that  everywhere,  except  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  showed 
a  high  degree  of  courage.  More  than  once,  in  embar¬ 
rassing  circumstances,  when  his  life  and  liberty  were  at 
stake,  the  dignity  of  his  deportment  and  his  perfect 
command  of  all  his  faculties  extorted  praise  from  those 
who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him.  But  as  a  soldier 
he  incurred,  less  perhaps  by  his  fault  than  by  mis¬ 
chance,  the  degrading  imputation  of  personal  cow¬ 
ardice. 

In  this  respect  he  differed  widely  from  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  Ardent  and  intrepid  on  the  field 
of  battle,  Monmouth  was  everywhere  else 
effeminate  and  irresolute.  The  accident  of 
his  birth,  his  personal  courage,  and  his  superficial 
graces,  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for  which  he  wras  alto¬ 
gether  unfitted.  After  witnessing  the  ruin  of  the  party 

1  Grey’s  Narrative ;  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials  ; 
Sprat’s  True  Account. 
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of  which  he  had  been  the  nominal  head,  he  had  retired 
to  Holland.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  had 
now  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  rival.  They  received 
him  most  hospitably  ;  for  they  hoped  that,  by  treating 
him  with  kindness,  they  should  establish  a  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  father.  They  knew  that  paternal 
affection  was  not  yet  wearied  out,  that  letters  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  money  still  came  secretly  from  Whitehall  to 
Monmouth’s  retreat,  and  that  Charles  frowned  on  those 
who  sought  to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  speaking  ill 
of  his  banished  son.  The  Duke  had  been  encouraged 
to  expect  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  he  gave  no  new 
cause  of  displeasure,  he  would  be  recalled  to  his  native 
land,  and  restored  to  all  his  high  honors  and  commands. 
Animated  by  such  expectations,  he  had  been  the  life 
of  the  Hague  during  the  late  winter.  He  had  been  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  at  a  succession  of  balls  in  that 
splendid  Orange  Hall,  which  blazes  on  every  side  with 
the  most  ostentatious  coloring  of  Jordaens  and  Hond- 
thorst.1  He  had  taught  the  English  country-dance  to 
the  Dutch  ladies,  and  had  in  his  turn  learned  from  them 
to  skate  on  the  canals.  The  Princess  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  expeditions  on  the  ice  ;  and  the  figure  which 
she  made  there,  poised  on  one  leg,  and  clad  in  petti¬ 
coats  shorter  than  are  generally  worn  by  ladies  so 
strictly  decorous,  had  caused  some  wonder  and  mirth 
to  the  foreign  ministers.  The  sullen  gravity  which 
had  been  characteristic  of  the  Stadtholder’s  court 
seemed  to  have  vanished  before  the  influence  of  the 
fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the  stern  and  pensive 

1  In  the  Pepysian  Collection  is  a  print  representing  one  of  the 
balls  which  about  this  time  William  and  Mary  gave  in  the 
Oranje  Zaal. 
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William  relaxed  into  good  humor  when  his  brilliant 
guest  appeared.1 2 

Monmouth  meanwhile  carefully  avoided  all  that 
could  give  offense  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  looked 
for  protection.  He  saw  little  of  any  Whigs,  and  noth¬ 
ing  of  those  violent  men  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  Whig  plot.  He  was  therefore 
loudly  accused,  by  his  old  associates,  of  fickleness  and 
ingratitude.3 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accusation  urged  with 
more  vehemence  and  bitterness  than  by  Robert  Fergu¬ 
son,  the  Judas  of  Dryden’s  great  satire. 
Ferguson.  ;pergUSon  was  by  birth  a  Scot  ;  but  England 

had  long  been  his  residence.  At  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  indeed,  he  had  held  a  living  in  Kent. 
He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian  ;  but  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  had  cast  him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  Inde¬ 
pendent.  He  had  been  master  of  an  academy  which 
the  Dissenters  had  set  up  at  Islington  as  a  rival  to 
Westminster  School  and  the  Charter  House  ;  and  he 
had  preached  to  large  congregations  at  a  meeting¬ 
house  in  Moorfields.  He  had  also  published  some  theo¬ 
logical  treatises  which  may  still  be  found  in  the  dusty 
recesses  of  a  few  old  libraries  ;  but,  though  texts  of 
Scripture  were  always  on  his  lips,  those  who  had  pe¬ 
cuniary  transactions  with  him  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention  almost  entirely 

1  Avaux  Neg.,  January  25,  16S5.  Better  from  James  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange  dated  January  i68f ,  among  Birch’s  Extracts 
in  the  British  Museum. 

2  Grey’s  Narrative;  Wade’s  Confession ,  Bansdowne  MS., 

1152. 
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from  theology  to  the  worst  part  of  politics.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  class  whose  office  it  is  to  render  in 
troubled  times  to  exasperated  parties  those  services 
from  which  honest  men  shrink  in  disgust  and  prudent 
men  in  fear — the  class  of  fanatical  knaves.  Violent, 
malignant,  regardless  of  truth,  insensible  to  shame, 
insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in  intrigue,  in  tumult, 
in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  he  toiled  during  many 
years  in  the  darkest  mines  of  faction.  He  lived  among 
libellers  and  false  witnesses.  He  was  the  keeper  of  a 
secret  purse  from  which  agents  too  vile  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  received  hire,  and  the  director  of  a  secret  press 
whence  pamphlets,  bearing  no  name,  were  daily  issued. 
He  boasted  that  he  had  contrived  to  scatter  lampoons 
about  the  terrace  of  Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them 
under  the  royal  pillow.  In  this  way  of  life  he  was  put 
to  many  shifts,  was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and 
at  one  time  had  four  different  lodgings  in  different 
corners  of  Fondon.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
Rye-house  Plot.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  original  author  of  those  sanguinary 
schemes  which  brought  so  much  discredit  on  the  whole 
Whig  party.  When  the  conspiracy  was  detected  and 
his  associates  were  in  dismay,  he  bade  them  farewell 
with  a  laugh,  and  told  them  that  they  were  novices, 
that  he  had  been  used  to  flight,  concealment,  and  dis¬ 
guise,  and  that  he  should  never  leave  off  plotting  while 
he  lived.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent.  But  it  seemed 
that  even  on  the  Continent  he  was  not  secure.  The 
English  envoys  at  foreign  courts  were  directed  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  him.  The  French  government  offered 
a  reward  of  five  hundred  pistoles  to  any  who  would 
sieze  him.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  escape  notice  ; 
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for  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and  lean  figure,  his 
lantern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp  eyes,  which  were 
always  overhung  by  his  wig,  his  cheeks  inflamed  by 
an  eruption,  his  shoulders  deformed  by  a  stoop,  and  his 
gait  distinguished  from  that  of  other  men  by  a  peculiar 
shuffle,  made  him  remarkable  wherever  he  appeared. 
But  though  he  was,  as  it  seemed,  pursued  with  peculiar 
animosity,  it  was  whispered  that  this  animosity  was 
feigned,  and  that  the  officers  of  justice  had  secret  orders 
not  to  see  him.  That  he  was  really  a  bitter  malcontent 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  But  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  he  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  pretend¬ 
ing  at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on  the  Whigs,  and  by 
furnishing  the  government  with  just  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his  credit.  This  hypothesis 
furnishes  a  simple  explanation  of  what  seemed  to  his 
associates  to  be  his  unnatural  recklessness  and  audacity. 
Being  himself  out  of  danger,  he  always  gave  his  vote 
for  the  most  violent  and  perilous  course,  and  sneered 
very  complacently  at  the  pusillanimity  of  men  who,  not 
having  taken  the  infamous  precautions  on  which  he  re¬ 
lied,  were  disposed  to  think  twice  before  they  placed 
life,  and  objects  dearer  than  life,  on  a  single  hazard.1 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Tow  Countries  he  began 
to  form  new  projects  against  the  English  government, 
and  found  among  his  fellow-emigrants  men  ready  to 
listen  to  his  evil  counsels.  Monmouth,  however,  stood 
obstinately  aloof ;  and,  without  the  help  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  immense  popularity,  it  was  impossible  to  effect 

1  Burnet,  i.,  542  ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.  under  the  name  of  Owen  ; 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Part  II.;  Eachard,  iii. ,  682,  697; 
Sprat’s  True  Account ,  passim;  London  Gaz .,  Aug.  6,  1683; 
Non-conformist' s  Memorial ;  North’s  Examen ,  399. 
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anything.  Yet  such  was  the  impatience  and  rashness 
of  the  exiles  that  they  tried  to  find  another  leader. 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  that  solitary  retreat  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Leman  where  Edmund  Ludlow,  once 
conspicuous  among  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  army 
and  among  the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
had,  during  many  years  hidden  himself  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  restored  Stuarts.  The  stern  old  regicide, 
however,  refused  to  quit  his  hermitage.  His  work,  he 
said,  was  done.  If  England  was  still  to  be  saved,  she 
must  be  saved  by  younger  men.1 

The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Any  hope  which  the  proscribed 
Whigs  might  have  cherished  of  returning  peaceably  to 
their  native  land  was  extinguished  b}^  the  death  of  a 
careless  and  good-natured  prince,  and  by  the  accession 
of  a  prince  obstinate  in  all  things,  and  especially  ob¬ 
stinate  in  revenge.  Ferguson  was  in  his  element. 
Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a  writer  and  of  a  states¬ 
man,  he  had  in  a  high  degree  the  unenviable  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  tempter  ;  and  now,  with  the  malevolent 
activity  and  dexterity  of  an  evil  spirit,  he  ran  from 
outlaw  to  outlaw,  chattered  in  every  ear,  and  stirred 
up  in  every  bosom  savage  animosities  and  wild  desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able  to  seduce  Mon¬ 
mouth.  The  situation  of  that  unhappy  young  man  was 
completely  changed.  While  he  was  dancing  and  skat¬ 
ing  at  the  Hague,  and  expecting  every  day  a  summons 
to  London,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  misery  by  the 
tidings  of  his  father’s  death  and  of  his  uncle’s  acces¬ 
sion.  During  the  night  which  followed  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  those  who  lodged  near  him  could  distinctly 
1  Wade’s  Confession ;  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
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hear  his  sobs  and  his  piercing  cries.  He  quitted  the 
Hague  the  next  day,  having  solemnly  pledged  his 
word,  both  to  the  Prince  and  to  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  not  to  attempt  anything  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England,  and  having  been  supplied  by  them 
with  money  to  meet  immediate  demands.1 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Monmouth  was  not  a 
bright  one.  There  was  now  no  probability  that  he 
would  be  recalled  from  banishment.  On  the  Continent 
his  life  could  no  longer  be  passed  amidst  the  splendor 
and  festivity  of  a  court.  His  cousins  at  the  Hague 
seem  to  have  really  regarded  him  with  kindness  ;  but 
they  could  no  longer  countenance  him  openly  without 
serious  risk  of  producing  a  rupture  between  England 
and  Holland.  William  offered  a  kind  and  judicious 
suggestion.  The  war  which  was  then  raging  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  was  watched 
by  all  Europe  with  interest  almost  as  great  as  that 
which  the  Crusaders  had  excited  five  hundred  years 
earlier.  Many  gallant  gentlemen,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the  common 
cause  of  Christendom.  The  Prince  advised  Monmouth 
to  repair  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  assured  him  that, 
if  he  would  do  so,  he  should  not  want  the  means  of 
making  an  appearance  befitting  an  English  nobleman.3 
This  counsel  was  excellent;  but  the  Duke  could  not 
make  up  his  mind.  He  retired  to  Brussels  accom¬ 
panied  by  Henrietta  Wentworth,  Baroness  Wentworth 
of  Nettlestede,  a  damsel  of  high  rank  and  ample  for- 

1  Avaux  Neg.,  Feb.  20,  22,  1685  ;  Monmouth’s  letter  to  James 
from  Ringwood. 

2  Boyer’s  History  of  King  William  the  Third ,  2d  edition, 
I7°3>  Vol.  i.,  160. 
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tune,  who  loved  him  passionately,  who  had  sacrificed 
for  his  sake  her  maiden  honor  and  the  hope  of  a  splen¬ 
did  alliance,  who  had  followed  him  into  exile,  and 
whom  he  believed  to  be  his  wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
Under  the  soothing  influence  of  female  friendship,  his 
lacerated  mind  healed  fast.  He  seemed  to  have  found 
happiness  in  obscurity  and  repose,  and  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  he  had  been  the  ornament  of  a  splendid  court 
and  the  head  of  a  great  party,  that  he  had  commanded 
armies,  and  that  he  had  aspired  to  a  throne. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet.  Ferguson 
employed  all  his  powers  of  temptation.  Grey,  who 
knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a  pistole,  and  was  ready  for 
any  undertaking,  however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  No 
art  was  spared  which  could  draw  Monmouth  from  re¬ 
treat.  To  the  first  invitations  which  he  received  from 
his  old  associates  he  returned  unfavorable  answers. 
He  pronounced  the  difficulties  of  a  descent  on  England 
insuperable,  protested  that  he  was  sick  of  public  life, 
and  begged  to  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  newly 
found  happiness.  But  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
sisting  skilful  and  urgent  importunity.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  he  was  induced  to  quit  his  retirement  by  the  same 
powerful  influence  which  had  made  that  retirement  de¬ 
lightful.  Lady  Wentworth  wished  to  see  him  a  King. 
Her  rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  were  put  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Monmouth’s  judgment  was  not  convinced  ;  but 
he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  such  solicitations.1 

1  Welwood’s  Memoirs,  App.  XV. ;  Burnet,  i.,  630.  Grey  told 
a  somewhat  different  story  ;  but  he  told  it  to  save  his  life.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  Don  Pedry  de  Rou- 
quillo,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Dow  Countries  written 
about  this  time,  sneers  at  Monmouth  for  living  on  the  bounty 
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By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  welcomed,  and 
unanimously  acknowledged  as  their  head.  But  there 
was  another  class  of  emigrants  who  were 
refugees.  not  disposed  to  recognize  his  supremacy. 

Misgovernment,  such  as  had  never  been 
known  in  the  southern  part  of  our  island,  had  driven 
from  Scotland  to  the  Continent  many  fugitives,  the  in¬ 
temperance  of  whose  political  and  religious  zeal  was 
proportioned  to  the  oppression  which  they  had  under¬ 
gone.  These  men  were  not  willing  to  follow  an  Eng¬ 
lish  leader.  Even  in  destitution  and  exile  they  retained 
their  punctilious  national  pride,  and  would  not  consent 
that  their  country  should  be,  in  their  persons,  degraded 
into  a  province.  They  had  a  captain  of  their  own, 
Earl  of  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of  Argyle,  who,  as 
Argy°e.  chief  of  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell,  was 
known  among  the  population  of  the  High- 
lands  by  the  proud  name  of  MacCallum  More.  His 
father,  the  Marquess  of  Argyle,  had  been  the  head  of 
the  Scotch  Covenanters,  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  not  thought  by  the 
Royalists  to  have  atoned  for  this  offence  by  consenting 
to  bestow  the  empty  title  of  King,  and  a  state  prison 
in  a  palace,  on  Charles  the  Second.  After  the  return 
of  the  royal  family  the  Marquess  was  put  to  death. 
His  marquisate  became  extinct  ;  but  his  son  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  inherit  the  ancient  earldom,  and  was  still 
among  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  nobles 

of  a  fond  woman,  and  hints  a  very  unfounded  suspicion  that 
the  Duke’s  passion  was  altogether  interested.  “Hallandose 
hoy  tan  falto  de  medios  que  ha  menester  trasformarse  en  Amor 
con  Miledi  en  vista  de  la  necesidad  de  poder  subsistir.” — Ron- 
quillo  to  Graua,  1685. 


Archibald  Campbell ,  Earl  of  Argyll. 
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of  Scotland.  The  Earl’s  conduct  during  the  twenty 
years  which  followed  the  Restoration  had  been,  as  he 
afterward  thought,  criminally  moderate.  He  had,  on 
some  occasions,  opposed  the  administration  which 
afflicted  his  country  :  but  his  opposition  had  been  lan¬ 
guid  and  cautious.  His  compliances  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  had  given  scandal  to  rigid  Presbyterians  ;  and 
so  far  had  he  been  from  showing  any  inclination  to  re¬ 
sistance  that,  when  the  Covenanters  had  been  perse¬ 
cuted  into  insurrection,  he  had  brought  into  the  field  a 
large  body  of  his  dependents  to  support  the  government. 

Such  had  been  his  political  course  until  the  Duke  of 
York  came  down  to  Edinburgh  armed  with  the  whole 
regal  authority.  The  despotic  viceroy  soon  found  that 
he  could  not  expect  entire  support  from  Argyle.  Since 
the  most  powerful  chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not  be 
gained,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  grounds  so  frivolous  that  even  the  spirit 
of  party  and  the  spirit  of  chicane  were  ashamed  of  them, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treason,  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death.  The  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  afterward 
asserted  that  it  was  never  meant  to  carry  this  sentence 
into  effect,  and  that  the  only  object  of  the  prosecution 
was  to  frighten  him  into  ceding  his  extensive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  Highlands.  Whether  James  designed,  as 
his  enemies  suspected,  to  commit  murder,  or  only,  as 
his  friends  affirmed,  to  commit  extortion  by  threatening 
to  commit  murder,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  “  I 
know  nothing  of  the  Scotch  law,”  said  Halifax  to 
King  Charles  ;  ‘  ‘  but  this  I  know,  that  we  should  not 
hang  a  dog  here  on  the  grounds  on  which  my  Eord 
Argyle  has  been  sentenced.”  1 

1  Proceedings  against  Argyle  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials  ; 
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Argyle  escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  and  thence 
passed  over  to  Friesland.  In  that  secluded  province  his 
father  had  bought  a  small  estate,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  family  in  civil  troubles.  It  was  said,  among 
the  Scots,  that  this  purchase  had  been  made  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  predictions  of  a  Celtic  seer,  to  whom  it 
had  been  revealed  that  MacCallum  More  would  one  day 
be  driven  forth  from  the  ancient  mansion  of  his  race  to 
Inverary.1  But  it  is  probable  that  the  politic  Marquess 
had  been  warned  rather  by  the  signs  of  the  times  than 
by  the  visions  of  any  prophet.  In  Friesland  Earl 
Archibald  resided  during  some  time  so  quietly  that  it 
was  not  general^  known  whither  he  had  fled.  From 
his  retreat  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  his 
friends  in  Great  Britain,  was  a  party  to  the  Whig  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  concerted  with  the  chiefs  of  that  conspiracy 
a  plan  for  invading  Scotland.2  This  plan  had  been 
dropped  upon  the  detection  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  but 
became  again  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  after  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  crown. 

lie  had,  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent,  re¬ 
flected  much  more  deeply  on  religious  questions  than 
in  the  preceding  years  of  his  life.  In  one  respect  the 
effect  of  these  reflections  on  his  mind  had  been  per¬ 
nicious.  His  partiality  for  the  synodical  form  of  church 
government  now  amounted  to  bigotry.  When  he  re- 

Burnet,  i.,  521  ;  A  True  and  Plain  Account  of  the  Discoveries 
made  in  Scotland ,  1684  ;  The  Scotch  Mist  Cleared ;  Sir  George 
Mackenzie’s  Vindication ;  Lord  Fountainhall’s  Chronological 
Notes. 

1  Information  of  Robert  Smith  in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat’s 
True  Account. 

2  True  and  Plain  Account  of  the  Discoveries  made  in  Scot¬ 
land. 
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membered  bow  long  be  bad  conformed  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  worship,  be  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
remorse,  and  showed  too  many  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
atone  for  his  defection  by  violence  and  intolerance. 
He  had,  however,  in  no  long  time,  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that  the  fear  and  love  of  a  higher  Power  had 
nerved  him  for  the  most  formidable  conflicts  by  which 
human  nature  can  be  tried. 

To  his  companions  in  adversity  his  assistance  was  of 
the  highest  moment.  Though  proscribed  and  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  he  was  still,  in  some  sense,  the  most  powerful  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  British  dominions.  In  wealth,  even  before 
his  attainder,  he  was  probably  inferior,  not  only  to  the 
great  English  nobles,  but  to  some  of  the  opulent  esquires 
of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  But  his  patriarchal  authority, 
an  authority  which  no  wealth  could  give  and  which  no 
attainder  could  take  away,  made  him,  as  a  leader  of  an 
insurrection,  truly  formidable.  No  southern  lord  could 
feel  any  confidence  that,  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the 
government,  even  his  own  game-keepers  and  huntsmen 
would  stand  by  him.  An  Earl  of  Bedford,  an  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  could  not  engage  to  bring  ten  men  into 
the  field.  MacCallum  More,  penniless  and  deprived  of 
his  earldom,  might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious 
civil  war.  He  had  only  to  show  himself  on  the  coast 
of  Torn,  and  an  army  would,  in  a  few  days,  gather 
round  him.  The  force  which,  in  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  amounted  to  five 
thousand  fighting  men,  devoted  to  his  service,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  target  and  broadsword,  not  afraid 
to  encounter  regular  troops  even  in  the  open  plain,  and 
perhaps  superior  to  regular  troops  in  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  wild  mountain  passes,  hid- 
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Sir  Patrick 
Hume. 


den  in  mist,  and  torn  by  headlong  torrents.  What 
such  a  force,  well  directed,  could  effect,  even  against 
veteran  regiments  and  skilful  commanders,  was  proved, 
a  few  years  later,  at  Killiecrankie. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  claim  of  Argyle  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  exiled  Scots,  there  was  a  faction  among 
them  which  regarded  him  with  no  friendly 
feeling,  and  which  wished  to  make  use  of 
his  name  and  influence,  without  intrusting 
to  him  any  real  power.  The  chief  of  this  faction  was 
a  lowland  gentleman,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
Whig  plot,  and  had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  court,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwick¬ 
shire.  Great  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  integrity, 
but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  he  injured  his  cause  by  perverseness  as 
much  as  he  could  have  done  by  treachery.  He  was  a 
man  incapable  alike  of  leading  and  of  following,  con¬ 
ceited,  captious,  and  wrong-headed,  an  end¬ 
less  talker,  a  sluggard  in  action  against  the 
enemy,  and  active  onty  against  his  own 
allies.  With  Hume  was  close  connected  another  Scot¬ 
tish  exile  of  great  note,  who  had  many  of  the  same 
faults,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald. 

A  far  higher  character  belonged  to  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  a  man  distinguished  by  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence,  distinguished  also  by  courage,  dis¬ 
interestedness,  and  public  spirit,  but  of  an 
irritable  and  impracticable  temper.  Tike 
many  of  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  Milton  for 
example,  Harrington,  Marvel,  and  Sidney,  Fletcher 
had,  from  the  misgovernment  of  several  successive 
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princes,  conceived  a  strong  aversion  to  hereditary 
monarchy.  Yet  he  was  no  democrat.  He  was  the 
head  of  an  ancient  Norman  house,  and  was  proud  of 
his  descent.  He  was  a  fine  speaker  and  a  fine  writer, 
and  was  proud  of  his  intellectual  superiority.  Both  in 
his  character  of  gentleman  and  in  his  character  of 
scholar,  he  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the  common 
people,  and  was  so  little  disposed  to  intrust  them  with 
political  power  that  he  thought  them  unfit  even  to  en¬ 
joy  personal  freedom.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
this  man,  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  republican  of  his  time,  should  have  been  the  author 
of  a  plan  for  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  working  classes 
of  Scotland  to  slavery.  He  bore,  in  truth,  a  lively  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  Roman  Senators  who,  while  they 
hated  the  name  of  king,  guarded  the  privileges  of  their 
order  with  inflexible  pride  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  multitude,  and  governed  their  bondmen  and 
bondwomen  by  means  of  the  stocks  and  the  scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the  leading  emi¬ 
grants,  Scotch  and  English,  assembled.  Argyle  re¬ 
paired  thither  from  Friesland,  Monmouth  from  Brabant. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  fugitives  had  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  in  common  except  hatred  of  J  ames  and  impatience 
to  return  from  banishment.  The  Scots  were  jealous  of 
the  English,  the  English  of  the  Scots.  Monmouth’s 
high  pretensions  were  offensive  to  Argyle,  who,  proud 
of  ancient  nobility  and  of  a  legitimate  descent  from 
kings,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  do  homage  to  the 
offspring  of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love.  But  of  all  the 
dissensions  by  which  the  little  band  of  outlaws  was 
distracted,  the  most  serious  was  that  which  arose  be¬ 
tween  Argyle  and  a  portion  of  his  own  followers.  Some 
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of  the  Scottish  exiles  had,  in  a  long  course  of  opposition 
to  tyranny,  been  excited  into  a  morbid  state  of  under¬ 
standing  and  temper,  which  made  the  most 
conduct  of  just  and  necessary  restraint  insupportable 
the  scotch  to  them.  They  knew  that  without  Argyle 
they  could  do  nothing.  They  ought  to 
have  known  that,  unless  they  wished  to  run  headlong 
to  ruin,  they  must  either  repose  full  confidence  in  their 
leader,  or  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  military  enterprise. 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that  in  war  every  opera¬ 
tion,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  ought  to  be 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  one  mind,  and  that 
every  subordinate  agent,  in  his  degree,  ought  to  obey 
implicitly,  strenuously,  and  with  the  show  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  orders  which  he  disapproves,  or  of  which  the 
reasons  are  kept  secret  from  him.  Representative  as¬ 
semblies,  public  discussions,  and  all  the  other  checks 
by  which,  in  civil  affairs,  rulers  are  restrained  from 
abusing  power,  are  out  of  place  in  a  camp.  Machiavel 
justly  imputed  many  of  the  disasters  of  Venice  and 
Florence  to  the  jealousy  which  led  those  republics  to 
interfere  with  every  act  of  their  generals.1  The  Dutch 
practice  of  sending  to  an  army  deputies,  without  whose 
consent  no  great  blow  could  be  struck,  was  almost 
equally  pernicious.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  captain,  who  has  been  intrusted  with  dic¬ 
tatorial  power  in  the  hour  of  peril,  will  quietly  surren¬ 
der  that  power  in  the  hour  of  triumph  ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  many  considerations  which  ought  to  make  men 
hesitate  long  before  they  resolve  to  vindicate  public 
liberty  by  the  sword.  But,  if  they  determine  to  try  the 
chance  of  war,  they  will,  if  they  are  wise,  intrust  to 
1  Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio ,  lib.  ii.,  c.  33. 
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their  chief  that  plenary  authority  without  which  war 
cannot  be  well  conducted.  It  is  possible  that,  if  they 
give  him  that  authority,  he  may  turn  out  a  Cromwell 
or  a  Napoleon.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  they 
withhold  him  from  that  authority,  their  enterprises  will 
end  like  the  enterprise  of  Argyle. 

Some  of  the  Scottish  emigrants,  heated  with  republi¬ 
can  enthusiasm,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the  skill  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  employed  all  their 
industry  and  ingenuity,  not  in  collecting  means  for  the 
attack  which  they  were  about  to  make  on  a  formidable 
enemy,  but  in  devising  restraints  on  their  leader’s 
power  and  securities  against  his  ambition.  The  self- 
complacent  stupidity  with  which  they  insisted  on 
organizing  an  army  as  if  they  had  been  organizing  a 
commonwealth  would  be  incredible  if  it  had  not  been 
frankly  and  even  boastfully  recorded  by  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  1 

At  length  all  differences  were  compro- 
Arrangement  mjse(p  was  determined  that  an  attempt 

for  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  should  be  forthwith  made  on  the  western 

s  n^*an  d 3nC*  coast  Scotland,  and  that  it  should  be 

promptly  followed  by  a  descent  on  England. 

Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  command  in  Scot¬ 
land  :  but  he  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  reserved  to  itself  all  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  military  administration.  This  committee 
was  empowered  to  determine  where  the  expedition 
should  land,  to  appoint  officers,  to  superintend  the 
levying  of  troops,  to  dole  out  provisions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  All  that  was  left  to  the  general  was  to  direct  the 
evolutions  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  he  was  forced 
1  See  Sir  Patrick  Hume’s  Narrative ,  passim. 
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to  promise  that  even  in  the  field,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  surprise,  he  would  do  nothing  without  the  assent  of  a 
council  of  war. 

Monmouth  was  to  command  in  England.  His  soft 
mind  had,  as  usual,  taken  an  impress  from  the  society 
which  surrounded  him.  Ambitious  hopes,  which  had 
seemed  to  be  extinguished,  revived  in  his  bosom.  He 
remembered  the  affection  with  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  greeted  by  the  common  people  in  town  and 
country,  and  expected  that  they  would  now  rise  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  good-will  which  the  soldiers  had  always  borne 
him,  and  flattered  himself  that  they  would  come  over 
to  him  by  regiments.  Encouraging  messages  reached 
him  in  quick  succession  from  London.  He  was  assured 
that  the  violence  and  injustice  with  which  the  elections 
had  been  carried  on  had  driven  the  nation  mad,  that 
the  prudence  of  the  leading  Whigs  had  with  difficulty 
prevented  a  sanguinary  outbreak  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation,  and  that  all  the  great  Lords  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  impatient  to  rally  round 
him.  Wildman,  who  loved  to  talk  treason  in  parables, 
sent  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  just  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  had  landed  in  England  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  and  had  a  few  days  later  been  crowned, 
on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  with  the  diadem  taken  from 
the  head  of  Richard.  Danvers  undertook  to  raise  the 
City.  The  Duke  was  deceived  into  the  belief  that, 
as  soon  as  he  set  up  his  standard,  Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Cheshire  would  rise  in 
arms.1  He  consequently  became  eager  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  from  which  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  shrunk. 

1  Grey’s  Narrative;  Wade’s  Confession ;  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
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His  countrymen  did  not  impose  on  him  restrictions  so 
elaborately  absurd  as  those  which  the  Scotch  emi¬ 
grants  had  devised.  All  that  was  required  of  him  was 
to  promise  that  he  would  not  assume  the  regal  title  till 
his  pretensions  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
a  free  Parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  two  Englishmen,  Ayloffe  and 
Rumbold,  should  accompany  Argyle  to  Scotland,  and 
that  Fletcher  should  go  with  Monmouth  to  England. 
Fletcher,  from  the  beginning,  had  augured  ill  of  the 
enterprise  :  but  his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer 
him  to  decline  a  risk  which  his  friends  seemed  eager  to 
encounter.  When  Grey  repeated  with  approbation 
what  Wildman  had  said  about  Richmond  and  Richard, 
the  well  read  and  thoughtful  Scot  justly  remarked  that 
there  wTas  a  great  difference  between  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  seventeenth.  Richmond  was  assured  of  the 
support  of  barons,  each  of  whom  could  bring  an  army 
of  feudal  retainers  into  the  field  ;  and  Richard  had  not 
one  regiment  of  regular  soldiers.1 

The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly  from  their  own 
resources  and  partly  from  the  contributions  of  well 
wishers  in  Holland,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  two  expe¬ 
ditions.  Very  little  was  obtained  from  Eondon.  Six 
thousand  pounds  had  been  expected  thence.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  the  money  came  excuses  from  Wildman,  which 
ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  not  wil¬ 
fully  blind.  The  Duke  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
pawning  his  own  jewels  and  those  of  Lady  Wentworth. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  bought,  and 
several  ships  which  lay  at  Amsterdam  were  freighted.2 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  illustrious  and  the 

'Burnet,  i.,  631.  2 Grey’s  Narrative . 
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most  grossly  injured,  man  among  the  British  exiles 
stood  far  aloof  from  these  rash  counsels.  John  Locke 
hated  tyranny  and  persecution  as  a  philoso- 
john  Locke.  ^er  .  but  bjs  intellect  and  his  temper  pre¬ 
served  him  from  the  violence  of  a  partisan.  He  had 
lived  on  confidential  terms  with  Shaftesbury,  and  had 
thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court.  Locke’s 
prudence  had,  however,  been  such  that  it  would  have 
been  to  little  purpose  to  bring  him  even  before  the  cor¬ 
rupt  and  partial  tribunals  of  that  age.  In  one  point, 
however,  he  was  vulnerable.  He  was  a  student  of 
Christ  Church  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was 
determined  to  drive  from  that  celebrated  college  the 
greatest  man  of  whom  it  could  ever  boast.  But  this 
was  not  easy.  Locke  had,  at  Oxford,  abstained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Spies  had  been  set  about  him.  Doctors  of  Divinity  and 
Masters  of  Arts  had  not  been  ashamed  to  perform  the 
vilest  of  all  offices,  that  of  watching  the  lips  of  a  com¬ 
panion  in  order  to  report  his  words  to  his  ruin.  The 
conversation  in  the  hall  had  been  purposely  turned  to 
irritating  topics,  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  in  vain.  Locke 
neither  broke  out  nor  dissembled,  but  maintained  such 
steady  silence  and  composure  as  forced  the  tools  of 
power  to  own  with  vexation  that  never  man  was  so 
complete  a  master  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  passions. 
When  it  was  found  that  treachery  could  do  nothing, 
arbitrary  power  was  used.  After  vainly  trying  to  in¬ 
veigle  Locke  into  a  fault,  the  government  resolved  to 
punish  him  without  one.  Orders  came  from  Whitehall 
that  he  should  be  ejected  ;  and  those  orders  the  Dean 
and  Canons  made  haste  to  obey. 
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Locke  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  his  health 
when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  home 
and  of  his  bread  without  a  trial  or  even  a  notice.  The 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  would  have 
excused  him  if  he  had  resorted  to  violent  methods  of 
redress.  But  he  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  personal  resent¬ 
ment  :  he  augured  no  good  from  the  schemes  of  those 
uTho  had  assembled  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  he  quietly  re¬ 
paired  to  Utrecht,  where,  while  his  partners  in  mis¬ 
fortune  were  planning  their  own  destruction,  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  his  celebrated  letter  on 
Toleration. 1 

The  English  government  was  early  apprised  that 
something  was  in  agitation  among  the  outlaws.  An 
invasion  of  England  seems  not  to  have  been 
Prefa[atl°ns  at  first  expected  ;  but  it  was  apprehended 
ernmentfor  that  Argyle  would  shortly  appear  m  arms 
among  his  clansmen.  A  proclamation  was 
accordingly  issued  directing  that  Scotland 
should  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  militia  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness.  All  the  clans  hostile  to  the 
name  of  Campbell  were  set  in  motion.  John  Murray, 
Marquess  of  Athol,  was  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Argyleshire,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  his 
followers,  occupied  the  castle  of  Inverary.  Some  sus- 


the  defence 
of  Scotland. 


1  Le  Clerc’s  Life  of  Locke  ;  Lord  King’s  Life  of  Locke  ;  Lord 
Grenville’s  Oxford  and  Locke.  Locke  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Anabaptist  Nicholas  Look,  whose  name  is  spelt  Locke 
in  Grey’s  Confession ,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Lansdowne 
MS.,  1152,  and  in  the  Buccleuch  narrative  appended  to  Mr. 
Rose’s  dissertation.  I  should  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  make 
this  remark,  but  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  appears  to 
have  misled  a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times  as  Speaker  Onslow.  See  his  note  on  Burnet,  i.,  629. 
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pected  persons  were  arrested.  Others  were  compelled 
to  give  hostages.  Ships  of  war  were  sent  to  cruise 
near  the  isle  of  Bute  ;  and  part  of  the  army  of  Ireland 
was  moved  to  the  coast  of  Ulster.1 

While  these  preparations  were  making  in  Scotland, 
James  called  into  his  closet  Arnold  Van  Citters,  who 
had  long  resided  in  England  as  ambassador 
ofjameTwi’th  from  tiie  United  Provinces,  and  Everard 
the  Dutch  Van  Dykvelt,  who,  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
ambassadors.  peen  sent  the  States- general  on  a 

special  mission  of  condolence  and  congratulation.  The 
King  said  that  he  had  received  from  unquestionable 
sources  intelligence  of  designs  which  were  forming 
against  his  throne  by  his  banished  subjects  in  Holland. 
Some  of  the  exiles  were  cutthroats,  whom  nothing  but 
the  special  providence  of  God  had  prevented  from  com¬ 
mitting  a  foul  murder  ;  and  among  them  was  the  owner 
of  the  spot  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  butchery. 
“  Of  all  men  living,”  said  the  King,  “  Argyle  has  the 
greatest  means  of  annoying  me  ;  and  of  all  places  Hol¬ 
land  is  that  whence  a  blow  may  be  best  aimed  against 
me.”  The  Dutch  envoys  assured  His  Majesty  that 
what  he  had  said  should  instantly  be  communicated 
to  the  government  which  they  represented,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  full  confidence  that  every  exertion  would 
be  made  to  satisfy  him.2 

They  were  justified  in  expressing  this  confidence. 
Both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States-general  were, 
at  this  time,  most  desirous  that  the  hospitality  of  their 

1  Wodrow,  Book  III.,  Chap.  ix. ;  London  Gazette,  May  n, 
1685  ;  Barillon,  May  4r- 

2  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  States-General,  May  A> 
1685. 
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country  should  not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  which 
the  English  government  could  justly  complain.  James 
had  lately  held  language  which  encouraged 
attempts*  o  the  hope  that  he  would  not  patiently  submit 
prevent  to  the  ascendency  of  France.  It  seemed 
Ar.gyie  from  probable  that  he  would  consent  to  form  a 
close  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  House  of  Austria.  There  was,  therefore,  at 
the  Hague,  an  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  all  that  could 
give  him  offence.  The  personal  interest  of  William 
was  also  on  this  occasion  identical  with  the  interest  of 
his  father-in-law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  required  rapid  and  vigor¬ 
ous  action  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  Batavian  institutions 
made  such  action  almost  impossible.  The  Union  of 
Utrecht,  rudely  formed,  amidst  the  agonies  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  immediate  exigencies, 
had  never  been  deliberately  revised  and  perfected  in 
a  time  of  tranquillity.  Every  one  of  the  seven  common¬ 
wealths  which  that  Union  had  bound  together  retained 
almost  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  asserted  those 
rights  punctiliously  against  the  central  government. 
As  the  federal  authorities  had  not  the  means  of  exact¬ 
ing  prompt  obedience  from  the  provincial  authorities, 
so  the  provincial  authorities  had  not  the  means  of  ex¬ 
acting  prompt  obedience  from  the  municipal  authorities. 
Holland  alone  contained  eighteen  cities,  each  of  which 
was,  for  many  purposes,  an  independent  state,  jealous 
of  all  interference  from  without.  If  the  rulers  of  such 
a  city  received  from  the  Hague  an  order  which  was  un¬ 
pleasing  to  them,  they  either  neglected  it  altogether, 
or  executed  it  languidly  and  tardily.  In  some  town 
councils,  indeed,  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
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was  all  powerful.  But  unfortunately  the  place  where 
the  British  exiles  had  congregated,  and  where  their 
ships  had  been  fitted  out,  was  the  rich  and  populous 
Amsterdam  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  were 
the  heads  of  the  faction  hostile  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  House  of  Nassau.  The  naval  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  United  Provinces  was  conducted  by  five 
distinct  boards  of  Admiralty.  One  of  those  boards  sat 
at  Amsterdam,  was  partly  nominated  by  the  authorities 
of  that  city,  and  .seems  to  have  been  entirely  animated 
by  their  spirit. 

All  the  endeavors  of  the  federal  government  to  effect 
what  James  desired  were  frustrated  by  the  evasions  of 
the  functionaries  of  Amsterdam,  and  by  the  blunders 
of  Colonel  Bevil  Skelton,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
Hague  as  envoy  from  England.  Skelton  had  been  born 
in  Holland  during  the  English  troubles,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  for  his  post 1  ; 
but  he  was,  in  truth,  unfit  for  that  and  for  every  other 
diplomatic  situation.  Excellent  judges  of  character 
pronounced  him  to  be  the  most  shallow,  fickle,  passion¬ 
ate,  presumptuous,  and  garrulous  of  men.2  He  took  no 
serious  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  refugees  till 
three  vessels  which  had  been  equipped  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Scotland  were  safe  out  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  till 
the  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  on  board, 
and  till  the  passengers  had  embarked.  Then,  instead 
of  applying,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  the  States- 
general,  who  sat  close  to  his  own  door,  he  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with  a  request 

’This  is  mentioned  in  his  credentials  dated  on  the  16th  of 
March,  i68§. 

2  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  February  T4T>  1686. 
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that  the  suspected  ships  might  be  detained.  The 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  answered  that  the  entrance 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  re¬ 
ferred  him  to  the  federal  government.  It  was  notorious 
that  this  was  a  mere  excuse,  and  that,  if  there  had  been 
any  real  wish  at  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  to  pre¬ 
vent  Argyle  from  sailing,  no  difficulties  would  have 
been  made.  Skelton  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
States-general.  They  showed  every  disposition  to 
comply  with  his  demand,  and,  as  the  case  was  urgent, 
departed  from  the  course  which  they  ordinarily  ob¬ 
served  in  the  transaction  of  business.  On  the  same 
day  on  which  he  made  his  application  to  them,  an 
order,  drawn  in  exact  conformity  with  his  request,  was 
despatched  to  the  Admiralty  in  Amsterdam.  But  this 
order,  in  consequence  of  some  misinformation,  did  not 
correctly  describe  the  situation  of  the  ships.  They 
were  said  to  be  in  the  Texel.  They  were  in  the  Vlie. 
The  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  made  this  error  a  plea 
for  doing  nothing  ;  and,  before  the  error  could  be  recti¬ 
fied,  the  three  ships  had  sailed. 1 

The  last  hours  which  Argyle  passed  on  the  coast  of 
Holland  were  hours  of  great  anxiety.  Near  him  lay  a 
^  „  ,  Dutch  man-of-war  whose  broadside  would 

Argyle  from  in  a  moment  have  put  air  end  to  his  expe- 
Hoiiand.  dition.  Round  his  little  fleet  a  boat  was 
rowing,  in  which  were  some  persons  with  telescopes 
whom  he  suspected  to  be  spies.  But  no  effectual  step 
was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  him  ;  and  on  the 


1  Avaux  Neg. 


April  30, 
May  10, 


May  A,  May  {'g,  1685 ;  Sir  Patrick 


Hume’s  Narrative ;  Letter  from  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam 
to  the  States-general,  dated  June  20,  1685 ;  Memorial  of  Skel¬ 
ton,  delivered  to  the  States-general,  May  10,  1685. 
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afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood  out  to  sea  be¬ 
fore  a  favorable  breeze. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  On  the  sixth  the  Ork¬ 
neys  were  in  sight.  Argyle  very  unwisely  anchored 
off  Kirkwall,  and  allowed  two  of  his  followers  to  go  on 
shore  there.  The  Bishop  ordered  them  to  be  arrested. 
'The  refugees  proceeded  to  hold  a  long  and  animated 
debate  on  this  misadventure  :  for,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  expedition,  however  languid  and  ir¬ 
resolute  their  conduct  might  be,  they  never  in  debate 
wanted  spirit  or  perseverance.  Some  were  for  an  attack 
on  Kirkwall.  Some  were  for  proceeding  without  delay 
to  Argyleshire.  At  last  the  Earl  seized  some  gentle¬ 
men  who  lived  near  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Bishop  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
Bishop  returned  no  answer  ;  and  the  fleet,  after  losing 
three  days,  sailed  away. 

This  delay  was  full  of  danger.  It  was  speedily 
known  at  Edinburgh  that  the  rebel  squadron  had 
touched  at  the  Orkneys.  Troops  were  in- 
Scoufnd stantly  put  in  motion.  When  the  Earl 
reached  his  own  province, '  he  found  that 
preparations  had  been  made  to  repel  him.  At  Dun- 
staffnage  he  sent  his  second  son  Charles  on  shore  to 
call  the  Campbells  to  arms.  But  Charles  returned  with 
gloomy  tidings.  The  herdsmen  and  fishermen  were 
indeed  ready  to  rally  round  MacCallum  More  ;  but,  of 
the  heads  of  the  clan,  some  were  in  confinement,  and 
others  had  fled.  Those  gentlemen  who  remained  at 
their  homes  were  either  well  affected  to  the  government 
or  afraid  of  moving,  and  refused  even  to  see  the  son  of 
their  chief.  From  Dunstaffnage  the  small  armament 
proceeded  to  Campbelltown,  near  the  southern  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre.  Here  the  Earl 
published  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  in  Holland,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee,  James  Stewart,  a  Scotch 
advocate,  whose  pen  was,  a  few  months  later,  employed 
in  a  very  different  way.  In  this  paper  was  set  forth, 
with  a  strength  of  language  sometimes  approaching  to 
scurrility,  many  real  and  some  imaginary  grievances. 
It  was  hinted  that  the  late  King  had  died  by  poison. 
A  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  declared  to  be  the 
entire  suppression,  not  only  of  Popery,  but  of  Prelacy, 
which  was  termed  the  most  bitter  root  and  offspring  of 
Popery  ;  and  all  good  Scotchmen  were  exhorted  to  do 
valiantly  for  the  cause  of  their  country  and  of  their 
God. 

Zealous  as  Argyle  was  for  what  he  considered  as  pure 
religion,  he  did  not  scruple  to  practise  one  rite  half 
Popish  and  half  Pagan.  The  mysterious  cross  of  yew, 
first  set  on  fire,  and  then  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a 
goat,  was  sent  forth  to  summon  all  the  Campbells,  from 
sixteen  to  sixty.  The  isthmus  of  Tarbet  was  appointed 
for  the  place  of  gathering.  The  muster,  though  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been 
if  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  clan  had  been  un¬ 
broken,  was  still  formidable.  The  whole  force  assem¬ 
bled  amounted  to  about  eighteen  hundred  men.  Argyle 
divided  his  mountaineers  into  three  regiments,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  appoint  officers. 

The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland  had 
never  been  intermitted  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
His  disputes  expedition:  but  at  Tarbet  they  became  more 
with  his  foi-  violent  than  ever.  The  Committee  wished 
to  interfere  even  with  the  patriarchal  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Earl  over  the  Campbells,  and  would  not 
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allow  him  to  settle  the  military  rank  of  his  kinsmen  by 
his  own  authority.  While  these  disputatious  meddlers 
tried  to  wrest  from  him  his  power  over  the  Highlands, 
they  carried  on  their  own  correspondence  with  the  Low¬ 
lands,  and  received  and  sent  letters  which  were  never 
communicated  to  the  nominal  General.  Hume  and  his 
confederates  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  stores,  and  conducted  this  important 
part  of  the  administration  of  war  with  a  laxity  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  dishonesty,  suffered  the  arms 
to  be  spoiled,  wasted  the  provisions,  and  lived  riotously 
at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  have  set  to  all  beneath 
them  an  example  of  abstemiousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the  Highlands  or 
the  Lowlands  should  be  the  seat  of  war.  The  Earl’s 
first  object  was  to  establish  his  authority  over  his  own 
domains,  to  drive  out  the  invading  clans  which  had 
been  poured  from  Perthshire  into  Argyleshire,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  ancient  seat  of  his  family  at  In¬ 
verary.  He  might  then  hope  to  have  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  claymores  at  his  command.  With  such  a  force  he 
would  be  able  to  defend  that  wild  country  against  the 
whole  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would 
also  have  secured  an  excellent  base  for  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  wisest  course  open 
to  him.  Rumbold,  who  had  been  trained  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  military  school,  and  who,  as  an  Englishman,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  an  impartial  umpire  between  the 
Scottish  factions,  did  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the 
Earl’s  hands.  But  Hume  and  Cochrane  were  utterly 
impracticable.  Their  jealousy  of  Argyle  was,  in  truth, 
stronger  than  their  wish  for  the  success  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  They  saw  that,  among  his  own  mountains  and 
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lakes,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  chiefljr  composed  of 
his  own  tribe,  he  would  be  able  to  bear  down  their  op¬ 
position,  and  to  exercise  the  full  authority  of  a  general. 
They  muttered  that  the  only  men  who  had  the  good 
cause  at  heart  were  the  Rowlanders,  and  that  the 
Campbells  took  up  arms  neither  for  liberty  nor  for  the 
Church  of  God,  but  for  IVfacCallum  More  alone.  Coch¬ 
rane  declared  that  he  would  go  to  Ayrshire  if  he  went 
by  himself,  and  with  nothing  but  a  pitchfork  in  his 
hand.  Argyle.  after  long  resistance,  consented,  against 
his  better  judgment,  to  divide  his  little  army.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  Rumbold  in  the  Highlands.  Cochrane 
and  Hume  were  at  the  head  of  the  force  which  sailed 
to  invade  the  Rowlands. 

Ayrshire  was  Cochrane’s  object  :  but  the  coast  oi 
Ayrshire  was  guarded  by  English  frigates  ;  and  the 
adventurers  were  under  the  necessity  of  running  up  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  to  Greenock,  then  a  small  fishing- 
village  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  thatched  hovels, 
now  a  great  and  flourishing  port,  of  which  the  customs 
amount  to  more  than  five  times  the  whole  revenue 
which  the  Stuarts  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land.  A  party  of  militia  lay  at  Greenock  ;  but  Coch¬ 
rane,  who  wanted  provisions,  was  determined  to  land. 
Hume  objected.  Cochrane  was  peremptory,  and 
ordered  an  officer,  named  Elphinstone,  to  take  twenty 
men  in  a  boat  to  the  shore.  But  the  wrangling  spirit 
of  the  leaders  had  infected  all  ranks.  Elphinstone 
answered  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  only  reasonable 
commands,  that  he  considered  this  command  as  un¬ 
reasonable,  and,  in  short,  that  he  would  not  go.  Major 
Fullarton,  a  brave  man,  esteemed  by  all  parties,  but 
peculiarly  attached  to  Argyle,  undertook  to  land  with 
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only  twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a  fire  from  the 
coast.  A  slight  skirmish  followed.  The  militia  fell 
back.  Cochrane  entered  Greenock  and  procured  a 
supply  of  meal,  but  found  no  disposition  to  insurrection 
among  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland  was 
not  such  as  the  exiles,  misled  by  the  infatuation  com- 
Temper  of  mon  in  a11  a£es  to  exiles,  had  supposed  it  to 
the  scotch  be.  The  government  was,  indeed,  hateful 

1  and  hated.  But  the  malcontents  were 

divided  into  parties  which  were  almost  as  hostile  to  one 
another  as  to  their  rulers;  nor  was  any  of  those  parties 
eager  to  join  the  invaders.  Many  thought  that  the  in¬ 
surrection  had  no  chance  of  success.  The  spirit  of  many 
had  been  effectually  broken  by  long  and  cruel  oppres¬ 
sion.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  enthusiasts  who  were 
little  in  the  habit  of  calculating  chances,  and  whom  op¬ 
pression  had  not  tamed  but  maddened.  But  these  men 
saw  little  difference  between  Argyle  and  James.  Their 
wrath  had  been  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that  what 
everybody  else  would  have  called  boiling  zeal  seemed 
to  them  Eaodicean  lukewarmness.  The  Earl’s  past  life 
had  been  stained  by  what  they  regarded  as  the  vilest 
apostasy.  The  very  Highlanders  whom  he  now  sum¬ 
moned  to  extirpate  Prelacy  he  had  a  few  years  before 
summoned  to  defend  it.  And  were  slaves  who  knew 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  religion,  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  synodical  government,  for  Epis¬ 
copacy,  for  Popery,  just  as  MacCallum  More  might 
be  pleased  to  command,  fit  allies  for  the  people  of 
God  ?  The  manifesto,  indecent  and  intolerant  as  was 
its  tone,  was,  in  the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cow¬ 
ardly  and  worldly  performance.  A  settlement  such  as 
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Argyle  would  have  made,  such  as  was  afterward  made 
by  a  mightier  and  happier  deliverer,  seemed  to  them 
not  worth  a  struggle.  They  wanted  not  only  freedom 
of  conscience  for  themselves,  but  absolute  dominion 
over  the  consciences  of  others  ;  not  only  the  Presby¬ 
terian  doctrine,  polity,  and  worship,  but  the  Covenant 
in  its  utmost  rigor.  Nothing  would  content  them  but 
that  every  end  for  which  civil  society  exists  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  ascendency  of  a  theological  system. 
One  who  believed  no  form  of  church  government  to  be 
worth  a  breach  of  Christian  charity,  and  who  recom¬ 
mended  comprehension  and  toleration,  was,  in  their 
phrase,  halting  between  Jehovah  and  Baal.  One  who 
condemned  such  acts  as  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun 
and  Archbishop  Sharpe  fell  into  the  same  sin  for  which 
Saul  had  been  rejected  from  being  king  over  Israel.  All 
the  rules  by  which,  among  civilized  and  Christian  men, 
the  horrors  of  war  are  mitigated,  were  abominations  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Quarter  was  to  be  neither  taken 
nor  given.  A  Malay  running  amuck,  a  mad  dog  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  crowd,  were  the  models  to  be  imitated  by 
warriors  fighting  in  just  self-defence.  To  reasons  such 
as  guide  the  conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the 
minds  of  these  zealots  wrere  absolutely  impervious. 
That  a  man  should  venture  to  urge  such  reasons  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  faithful. 
If  the  divine  blessing  were  withheld,  little  would  be 
effected  by  crafty  politicians,  by  veteran  captains,  by 
cases  of  arms  from  Holland,  or  by  regiments  of  unre¬ 
generate  Celts  from  the  mountains  of  Lorn.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Lord’s  time  were  indeed  come,  he  could 
still,  as  of  old,  cause  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  could  save  alike  by  many  and 
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by  few.  The  broadswords  of  Athol  and  the  bayonets 
of  Claverhouse  would  be  put  to  rout  by  weapons  as  in¬ 
significant  as  the  sling  of  David  or  the  pitcher  of 
Gideon. 1 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the 
population  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  rejoined  Argyle, 
who  was  in  the  island  of  Bute.  The  Earl  now  again 
proposed  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Inverary.  Again 
he  encountered  a  pertinacious  opposition.  The  seamen 
sided  with  Hume  and  Cochrane.  The  Highlanders 
were  absolutely  at  the  command  of  their  chieftain. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  two  parties  would 
come  to  blows  ;  and  the  dread  of  such  a  disaster  in¬ 
duced  the  Committee  to  make  some  concession.  The 
castle  of  Ealan  Ghierig,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Eoch 
Riddan,  was  selected  to  be  the  chief  place  of  arms. 
The  military  stores  were  disembarked  there.  The 
squadron  was  moored  close  to  the  walls  in  a  place 
where  it  was  protected  by  rocks  and  shallows  such  as, 
it  was  thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Outworks  were 
thrown  up.  A  battery  was  planted  with  some  small 
guns  taken  from  the  ships.  The  command  of  the  fort 
was  most  unwisely  given  to  Elphinstone,  who  had 
already  proved  himself  much  more  disposed  to  argue 
with  his  commanders  than  to  fight  the  enemy. 

And  now,  during  a  few  hours,  there  was  some  show 
of  vigor.  Rumbold  took  the  castle  of  Ardkinglass. 
The  Earl  skirmished  successfully  with  Athol’s  troops, 

1  If  any  person  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  I  have  exaggerated 
the  absurdity  and  ferocity  of  these  men,  I  would  advise  him  to 
read  two  books,  which  will  convince  him  that  I  have  rather 
softened  than  overcharged  the  portrait,  the  Hind  Let  Loose 
and  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed. 
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and  was  about  to  advance  on  Inverary,  when  alarming 
news  from  the  ships  and  factions  in  the  Committee 
forced  him  to  turn  back.  The  King’s  frigates  had 
come  nearer  to  Ealan  Ghierig  than  had  been  thought 
possible.  The  Eowlaud  gentlemen  positively  refused 
to  advance  farther  into  the  Highlands.  Argyle  has¬ 
tened  back  to  Ealan  Ghierig.  There  he  proposed  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  frigates.  His  ships,  indeed, 
were  ill  fitted  for  such  an  encounter.  But  they  would 
have  been  supported  by  a  flotilla  of  thirty  large  fishing- 
boats,  each  well  manned  with  armed  Highlanders.  The 
Committee,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  this  plan,  and 
effectually  counteracted  it  by  raising  a  mutiny  among 
the  sailors. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despondency.  The  pro¬ 
visions  had  been  so  ill  managed  by  the  Committee  that 
there  was  no  longer  food  for  the  troops.  The  High¬ 
landers  consequently  deserted  by  hundreds  ;  and  the 
Earl,  broken-hearted  by  his  misfortunes,  yielded  to  the 
urgency  of  those  who  still  pertinaciously  insisted  that 
he  should  march  into  the  Eowlands. 

The  little  army  therefore  hastened  to  the  shore  of 
Koch  Kong,  passed  that  inlet  by  night  in  boats,  and 
landed  in  Dumbartonshire.  Hither,  on  the  following 
morning,  came  news  that  the  frigates  had  forced  a  pas¬ 
sage,  that  all  the  Earl’s  ships  had  been  taken,  and  that 
Elphinstone  had  fled  from  Ealan  Ghierig  without  a 
blow,  leaving  the  castle  and  stores  to  the  enemy. 

All  that  remained  was  to  invade  the  Eowlands  under 
every  disadvantage.  Argyle  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
push  for  Glasgow.  But,  as  soon  as  this  resolution  was 
announced,  the  very  men  who  had,  up  to  that  moment, 
been  urging  him  to  hasten  into  the  low  country,  took 
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fright,  argued,  remonstrated,  and  when  argument  and 
remonstrance  proved  vain,  laid  a  scheme  for  seizing  the 
boats,  making  their  own  escape,  and  leaving  their  Gen¬ 
eral  and  his  clansmen  to  conquer  or  perish  unaided. 
This  scheme  failed  ;  and  the  poltroons  who  had  formed 
it  were  compelled  to  share  with  braver  men  the  risks 
of  the  last  venture. 

During  the  march  through  the  country  which  lies 
between  Doch  Dong  and  Doch  Domond,  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  constantly  infested  by  parties  of  militia. 
Some  skirmishes  took  place  in  which  the  Earl  had  the 
advantage  ;  but  the  bands  which  he  repelled,  falling 
back  before  him,  spread  the  tidings  of  his  approach, 
and,  soon  after  he  had  crossed  the  river  Deven,  he 
found  a  strong  body  of  regular  and  irregular  troops  pre¬ 
pared  to  encounter  him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  Ayloffe  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  to 
fight  would  be  madness.  He  saw  one  regiment  in 
scarlet.  More  might  be  behind.  To  attack  such  a 
force  was  to  rush  on  certain  death.  The  best  course 
was  to  remain  quiet  till  night,  and  then  to  give  the 
enemy  the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  quieted  by  the  mediation  of  Rumbold.  It  was 
now  evening.  The  hostile  armies  encamped  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other.  The  Earl  ventured  to 
propose  a  night  attack,  and  was  again  overruled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight,  nothing  was  left 
.  ,  ,  but  to  take  the  step  which  Hume  had  rec- 

Argyle  s  x 

forces  dis-  ominended.  There  was  a  chance  that, 
persed.  by  qecamping  secretly,  and  hastening  all 

night  across  heaths  and  morasses,  the  Earl  might  gain 


View  of  Glasgow . 

From  an  old  print. 
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many  miles  on  the  enemy,  and  might  reach  Glasgow 
without  further  obstruction.  The  watch-fires  were  left 
burning,  and  the  march  began.  And  now  disaster 
followed  disaster  fast.  The  guides  mistook  the  track 
across  the  moors,  and  led  the  army  into  boggy  ground. 
Military  order  could  not  be  preserved  by  undisciplined 
and  disheartened  soldiers  under  a  dark  sky,  and  on  a 
treacherous  and  uneven  soil.  Panic  after  panic  spread 
through  the  broken  ranks.  Every  sight  and  sound 
was  thought  to  indicate  the  approach  of  pursuers. 
Some  of  the  officers  contributed  to  spread  the  terror 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  calm.  The  army  had  be¬ 
come  a  mob,  and  the  mob  melted  fast  away.  Great 
numbers  fled  under  cover  of  the  night.  Rumbold  and 
a  few  other  brave  men  whom  no  danger  could  have 


Argyle  a 
prisoner. 


scared  lost  their  way,  and  were  unable  to  rejoin  the 
main  body.  When  the  day  broke,  only  five  hundred 
fugitives,  wearied  and  dispirited,  assembled  at  Kil¬ 
patrick. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  at  an  end  : 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  would 
have  sufficient  difficulty  in  escaping  with 
their  lives.  They  fled  in  different  directions. 
Hume  reached  the  Continent  in  safety. 
Cochrane  was  taken  and  sent  up  to  Kondon.  Argyle 
hoped  to  find  a  secure  asylum  under  the  roof  of  one  of 
his  old  servants  who  lived  near  Kilpatrick.  But  this 
hope  was  disappointed,  and  he  was  forced  to  cross  the 
Clyde.  He  assumed  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  guide  of  Major  Fullarton,  whose 
courageous  fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  The 
friends  journeyed  together  through  Renfrewshire  as  far 
as  Inchinnan.  At  that  place  the  Black  Cart  and  the 
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White  Cart,  two  streams  which  now  flow  through 
prosperous  towns,  and  turn  the  wheels  of  many  fac¬ 
tories,  but  which  then  held  their  quiet  course  through 
moors  and  sheep-walks,  mingle  before  they  join  the 
Clyde.  The  only  ford  by  which  the  travellers  could 
cross  was  guarded  by  a  party  of  militia.  Some  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked.  Fullarton  tried  to  draw  suspicion  on 
himself  in  order  that  his  companion  might  escape  un¬ 
noticed.  But  the  minds  of  the  questioners  misgave 
them  that  the  guide  was  not  the  rude  clown  that  he 
seemed.  They  laid  hands  on  him.  He  broke  loose 
and  sprang  into  the  water,  but  was  instantly  chased. 
He  stood  at  bay  for  a  short  time  against  five  assailants. 
But  he  had  no  arms  except  his  pocket-pistols,  and  they 
were  so  wet,  in  consequence  of  his  plunge,  that  they 
would  not  go  off.  He  was  struck  to  the  ground  with 
a  broadsword,  and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  probably 
in  the  hope  that  his  great  name  would  excite  the  awe 
and  pity  of  those  who  had  seized  him.  And  indeed 
they  were  much  moved.  For  they  were  plain  Scotch¬ 
men  of  humble  rank,  and,  though  in  arms  for  the 
crown,  probably  cherished  a  preference  for  the  Calvin- 
istic  church  government  and  worship,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  reverence  their  captive  as  the  head  of 
an  illustrious  house  and  as  a  champion  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  religion.  But,  though  they  were  evidently 
touched,  and  though  some  of  them  even  wept,  they 
were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  a  large  reward  and  to 
incur  the  vengeance  of  an  implacable  government. 
They  therefore  conveyed  their  prisoner  to  Renfrew. 
The  man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  arrest  was 
named  Riddell.  On  this  account  the  whole  race  of 
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Riddells  was,  during  more  than  a  century,  held  in  ab¬ 
horrence  by  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell.  Within  living 
memory,  when  a  Riddell  visited  a  fair  in  Argyleshire, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  false  name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of  Argyle’s 
career.  His  enterprise  had  hitherto  brought  on  him 
nothing  but  reproach  and  derision.  His  great  error 
was  that  he  did  not  resolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  name 
without  the  power  of  a  general.  Had  he  remained 
quietly  at  his  retreat  in  Friesland,  he  would  in  a  few 
years  have  been  recalled  with  honor  to  his  country,  and 
would  have  been  conspicuous  among  the  ornaments 
and  the  props  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Had  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  expedition  according  to  his  own  views,  and 
carried  with  him  no  followers  but  such  as  were  pre¬ 
pared  implicitly  to  obey  all  his  orders,  he  might  possibly 
have  effected  something  great.  For  what  he  wanted 
as  a  captain  seems  to  have  been,  not  courage,  nor 
activity,  nor  skill,  but  simply  authority.  He  should 
have  known  that  of  all  wants  this  is  the  most  fatal. 
Armies  have  triumphed  under  leaders  who  possessed 
no  very  eminent  qualifications.  But  what  army  com¬ 
manded  by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  discomfiture 
and  disgrace  ? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  Argyle  had 
this  advantage,  that  it  enabled  him  to  show,  by  proofs 
not  to  be  mistaken,  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
From  the  day  when  he  quitted  Friesland  to  the  day 
when  his  followers  separated  at  Kilpatrick,  he  had 
never  been  a  free  agent.  He  had  borne  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  long  series  of  measures  which  his  judgment 
disapproved.  Now  at  length  he  stood  alone.  Cap¬ 
tivity  had  restored  to  him  the  noblest  kind  of  liberty, 
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the  liberty  of  governing  himself  in  all  his  words  and 
actions  according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  right  and  of 
the  becoming.  From  that  moment  he  became  as  one 
inspired  with  new  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  intellect 
seemed  to  be  strengthened  and  concentrated,  his  moral 
character  to  be  at  once  elevated  and  softened.  The 
insolence  of  the  conquerors  spared  nothing  that  could 
try  the  temper  of  a  man  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and 
of  patriarchal  dominion.  The  prisoner  was  dragged 
through  Edinburgh  in  triumph.  He  walked  on  foot, 
bareheaded,  up  the  whole  length  of  that  stately  street 
which,  overshadowed  by  dark  and  gigantic  piles  of 
stone,  leads  from  Holyrood  House  to  the  Castle.  Be¬ 
fore  him  marched  the  hangman,  bearing  the  ghastly 
instrument  which  was  to  be  used  at  the  quartering- 
block.  The  victorious  party  had  not  forgotten  that, 
thirty-five  years  before  this  time,  the  father  of  Argyle 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  faction  which  put  Montrose 
to  death.  Before  that  event  the  houses  of  Graham  and 
Campbell  had  borne  no  love  to  each  other  ;  and  they 
had  ever  since  been  at  deadly  feud.  Care  was  taken 
that  the  prisoner  should  pass  through  the  same  gate 
and  the  same  streets  through  which  Montrose  had  been 
led  to  the  same  doom.1  When  the  Earl  reached  the 
Castle  his  legs  were  put  in  irons,  and  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  but  a  few  days  to  live.  It  had  been  de¬ 
termined  not  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offence, 
but  to  put  him  to  death  under  the  sentence  pronounced 

1 A  few  words  which  were  in  the  first  five  editions  have  been 
omitted  in  this  place.  Here  and  in  another  passage  I  had,  as 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  observed,  mistaken  the  City  Guards,  which 
were  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Graham,  for  the  Dragoons 
of  Graham  of  Claverhouse. 


Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh. 

From  a  drawing  by  W.  Westall ,  A.R.A. 
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against  him  several  years  before,  a  sentence  so  flagi¬ 
tiously  unjust  that  the  most  servile  and  obdurate 
lawyers  of  that  bad  age  could  not  speak  of  it  without 
shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  procession  up  the  High 
Street,  nor  the  near  view  of  death,  had  power  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  gentle  and  majestic  patience  of  Argyle.  His 
fortitude  was  tried  by  a  still  more  severe  test.  A  paper 
of  interrogatories  was  laid  before  him  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  replied  to  those  questions  to  which 
he  could  reply  without  danger  to  any  of  his  friends, 
and  refused  to  say  more.  He  was  told  that  unless  he 
returned  fuller  answers  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture. 
James,  who  was  doubtless  sorry  that  he  could  not  feast 
his  own  eyes  with  the  sight  of  Argyle  in  the  boots,  sent 
down  to  Edinburgh  positive  orders  that  nothing  should 
be  omitted  which  could  wring  out  of  the  traitor  in¬ 
formation  against  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
treason.  But  menaces  were  vain.  With  torments  and 
death  in  immediate  prospect  MacCallum  More  thought 
far  less  of  himself  than  of  his  poor  clansmen.  “  I  was 
busy  this  day,”  he  wrote  from  his  cell,  “  treating  for 
them,  and  in  some  hopes.  But  this  evening  orders 
came  that  I  must  die  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday  ;  and  I 
am  to  be  put  to  the  torture  if  I  answer  not  all  questions 
upon  oath.  Yet  I  hope  God  shall  support  me.” 

The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Perhaps  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  victim  had  moved  the  conquerors  to  un¬ 
wonted  compassion.  He  himself  remarked  that  at  first 
they  had  been  very  harsh  to  him,  but  that  they  soon 
began  to  treat  him  with  respect  and  kindness.  God, 
he  said,  had  melted  their  hearts.  It  is  certain  that  he 
did  not,  to  save  himself  from  the  utmost  cruelties  of  his 
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enemies,  betray  any  of  his  friends.  On  the  last  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  life  he  wrote  these  words  :  “  I  have  named 
none  to  their  disadvantage.  I  thank  God  he  hath  sup¬ 
ported  me  wonderfully.  ’  ’ 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph,  a  short  poem,  full  of 
meaning  and  spirit,  simple  and  forcible  in  style,  and 
not  contemptible  in  versification.  In  this  little  piece 
he  complained  that,  though  his  enemies  had  repeatedly 
decreed  his  death,  his  friends  had  been  still  more  cruel. 
A  comment  on  these  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  a  lady  residing  in  Holland. 
She  had  furnished  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
his  expedition,  and  he  thought  her  entitled  to  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  his  failure. 
He  acquitted  his  coadjutors  of  treachery,  but  described 
their  folly,  their  ignorance,  and  their  factious  perverse¬ 
ness  in  terms  which  their  own  testimony  has  since 
proved  to  have  been  richly  deserved.  He  afterward 
doubted  whether  he  had  not  used  language  too  severe 
to  become  a  dying  Christian,  and,  in  a  separate  paper, 
begged  his  friend  to  suppress  what  he  had  said  of  these 
men.  “  Only  this  I  must  acknowledge,”  he  mildly 
added  ;  “  they  were  not  governable.” 

Most  of  his  few  remaining  hours  were  passed  in  devo¬ 
tion,  and  in  affectionate  intercourse  with  some  members 
of  his  family.  He  professed  no  repentance  on  account  of 
his  last  enterprise,  but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion,  his 
former  compliance  in  spiritual  things  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  government.  He  had,  he  said,  been  justly  pun¬ 
ished.  One  who  had  so  long  been  guilty  of  cowardice 
and  dissimulation  was  not  worthy  to  be  the  instrument 
of  salvation  to  the  State  and  Church.  Yet  the  cause, 
he  frequently  repeated,  was  the  cause  of  God,  and 
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would  assuredly  triumph.  “  I  do  not,”  he  said,  “  take 
on  myself  to  be  a  prophet.  But  I  have  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  my  spirit  that  deliverance  will  come  very 
suddenly.”  It  is  not  strange  that  some  zealous  Pres¬ 
byterians  should  have  laid  up  his  saying  in  their 
hearts,  and  should,  at  a  later  period,  have  attributed  it 
to  divine  inspiration. 

So  effectually  had  religious  faith  and  hope,  co¬ 
operating  with  natural  courage  and  equanimity,  com¬ 
posed  his  spirits,  that,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
was  to  die,  he  dined  with  appetite,  conversed  with 
gayety  at  table,  and,  after  his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as 
he  was  wont,  to  take  a  short  slumber,  in  order  that  his 
body  and  mind  might  be  in  full  vigor  when  he  should 
mount  the  scaffold.  At  this  time  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  who  had  probably  been  bred  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  had  been  seduced  by  interest  to  join  in 
oppressing  the  Church  of  which  he  had  once  been  a 
member,  came  to  the  Castle  with  a  message  from  his 
brethren,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the  Earl.  It 
was  answered  that  the  Earl  was  asleep.  The  Privy 
Councillor  thought  that  this  was  a  subterfuge,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  entering.  The  door  of  the  cell  was  softly 
opened  ;  and  there  lay  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in 
his  irons,  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy.  The  conscience 
of  the  renegade  smote  him.  He  turned  away  sick  at 
heart,  ran  out  of  the  Castle,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
dwelling  of  a  lady  of  his  family  who  lived  hard  by. 
There  he  flung  himself  on  a  couch,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame.  His  kinswoman, 
alarmed  by  his  looks  and  groans,  thought  that  he  had 
been  taken  with  sudden  illness,  and  begged  him  to 
drink  a  cup  of  sack.  “  No,  no,”  he  said  ;  “  that  will 
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do  me  no  good.”  She  prayed  him  to  tell  her  what  had 
disturbed  him.  “  I  have  been,”  he  said,  “  in  Argyle’s 
prison.  I  have  seen  him  within  an  hour  of  eternity, 
sleeping  as  sweetly  as  ever  man  did.  But  as  for  me — ” 
And  now  the  Karl  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and  had 
prepared  himself  for  what  was  yet  to  be  endured.  He 
was  first  brought  down  the  High  Street  to  the  Council- 
house,  where  he  was  to  remain  during  the  short  inter¬ 
val  which  was  still  to  elapse  before  the  execution. 
During  that  interval  he  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote  to  his  wife  :  ‘  ‘  Dear  heart,  God  is  unchangeable  : 
He  hath  always  been  good  and  gracious  to  me  ;  and  no 
place  alters  it.  Forgive  me  all  my  faults  ;  and  now 
comfort  thyself  in  Him,  in  whom  only  true  comfort  is 
to  be  found.  The  Ford  be  with  thee,  bless  and  com¬ 
fort  thee,  my  dearest.  Adieu.” 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  Council-house.  The 
divines  who  attended  the  prisoner  were  not  of  his  own 
persuasion  ;  but  he  listened  to  them  with 
tion.eX6CU"  civility,  and  exhorted  them  to  caution  their 
flocks  against  those  doctrines  which  all 
Protestant  churches  unite  in  condemning.  He  mounted 
the  scaffold,  where  the  rude  old  guillotine  of  Scotland, 
called  the  Maiden,  awaited  him,  and  addressed  the 
people  in  a  speech,  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  phrase¬ 
ology  of  his  sect,  but  breathing  the  spirit  of  serene 
piety.  His  enemies,  he  said,  he  forgave,  as  he  hoped 
to  be  forgiven.  Only  a  single  acrimonious  expression 
escaped  him.  One  of  the  episcopal  clergymen  who 
attended  him  went  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  “  My  Lord  dies  a  Protestant.” 
“  Yes,”  said  the  Karl,  stepping  forward,  “  and  not  only 
a  Protestant,  but  with  a  heart-hatred  of  Popery,  of 
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Prelacy,  and  of  all  superstition.”  He  then  embraced 
his  friends,  put  into  their  hands  some  tokens  of  remem¬ 
brance  for  his  wife  and  children,  kneeled  down,  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  prayed  during  a  few  minutes,  and 
gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner.  His  head  was 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbootli,  where  the  head  of 
Montrose  had  formerly  decayed.' 

The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere,  though  not 
blameless  Rumbold,  was  already  on  the  West  Port  of 
Edinburgh.  Surrounded  by  factious  and 
Rumbold"  °f  cowardly  associates,  he  had,  through  the 
whole  campaign,  behaved  himself  like  a 
soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  the  great  Protector,  had 
in  council  strenuously  supported  the  authority  of 
Argyle,  and  had  in  the  field  been  distinguished  by 
tranquil  intrepidity.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  army 
he  was  set  upon  by  a  party  of  militia.  He  defended 
himself  desperately,  and  would  have  cut  his  way 
through  them,  had  they  not  hamstringed  his  horse. 
He  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  mortally  wounded. 
The  wish  of  the  government  was  that  he  should  be 

1  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  history  of  Argyle’s 
expedition  are  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  had  related,  and  Wodrow,  who  had  access  to  materials 
of  the  greatest  value,  among  which  were  the  Earl’s  own  papers. 
Wherever  there  is  a  question  of  veracity  between  Argyle  and 
Hume,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Argyle’s  narrative  ought  to  be 
followed. 

See  also  Burnet,  i.,  631,  and  the  Life  of  Bresson ,  published 
bv  Dr.  MacCrie.  The  account  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  the 
Life  of  James  the  Second  is  a  ridiculous  romance,  not  written 
by  the  King  himself,  nor  derived  from  his  papers,  but  composed 
by  a  Jacobite  who  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a 
map  of  the  seat  of  war. 
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executed  in  England.  But  he  was  so  near  death 
that,  if  he  was  not  hanged  in  Scotland,  he  could  not  be 
hanged  at  all  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  hanging  him  was 
one  which  the  conquerors  could  not  bear  to  forego.  It 
was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  show 
much  lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
the  Rye-house  Plot,  and  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
building  from  which  that  plot  took  its  name  :  but 
the  insolence  with  which  they  treated  the  dying  man 
seems  to  our  more  humane  age  almost  incredible.  One 
of  the  Scotch  Privy  Councillors  told  him  that  he  was  a 
confounded  villain.  “  I  am  at  peace  with  God,”  an¬ 
swered  Rumbold,  calmly  ;  “  how  then  can  I  be  con¬ 
founded  ?  ’  ’ 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered  within  a  few  hours,  near  the 
City  Cross  in  the  High  Street.  Though  unable  to 
stand  without  the  support  of  two  men,  he  maintained 
his  fortitude  to  the  last,  and  under  the  gibbet  raised 
his  feeble  voice  against  Popery  and  tyranny  with  such 
vehemence  that  the  officers  ordered  the  drums  to  strike 
up,  lest  the  people  should  hear  him.  He  was  a  friend, 
he  said,  to  limited  monarchy.  But  he  never  would  be¬ 
lieve  that  Providence  had  sent  a  few  men  into  the  world 
ready  booted  and  spurred  to  ride,  and  millions  ready 
saddled  and  bridled  to  be  ridden.  “  I  desire,”  he 
cried,  “  to  bless  and  magnify  God’s  holy  name  for  this, 
that  I  stand  here,  not  for  any  wrong  that  I  have  done, 
but  for  adhering  to  his  cause  in  an  evil  day.  If  every 
hair  of  my  head  were  a  man,  in  this  quarrel  would  I 
venture  them  all.  ’  ’ 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  he  spoke  of 
assassination  with  the  abhorrence  which  became  a  good 
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Christian  and  a  brave  soldier.  He  had  never,  he  pro¬ 
tested,  on  the  faith  of  a  dying  man,  harbored  the 
thought  of  committing  such  villainy.  But  he  frankly 
owned  that,  in  conversation  with  his  fellow-conspirators, 
he  had  mentioned  his  own  house  as  a  place  where 
Charles  and  James  might  with  advantage  be  attacked, 
and  that  much  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  though 
nothing  had  been  determined.  It  may  at  first  sight 
seem  that  this  acknowledgment  is  inconsistent  with  his 
declaration  that  he  had  always  regarded  assassination 
with  horror.  But  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was 
imposed  upon  by  a  distinction  which  deluded  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  Nothing  would  have  induced  him 
to  put  poison  into  the  food  of  the  two  princes,  or  to 
poniard  them  in  their  sleep.  But  to  make  an  unex¬ 
pected  onset  on  the  troop  of  Life  Guards  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  royal  coach,  to  exchange  sword-cuts  and 
pistol-shots,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying  or  of  be¬ 
ing  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful  military  operation. 
Ambuscades  and  surprises  were  among  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  war.  Every  old  soldier,  Cavalier  or 
Roundhead,  had  been  engaged  in  such  enterprises.  If 
in  the  skirmish  the  King  should  fall,  he  would  fall  by 
fair  fighting,  and  not  by  murder.  Precisely  the  same 
reasoning  was  employed,  after  the  Revolution,  by  James 
himself  and  by  some  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  to 
justify  a  wicked  attempt  on  the  life  of  William  the 
Third.  A  band  of  Jacobites  was  commissioned  to 
attack  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter-quarters. 
The  meaning  latent  under  this  specious  phrase  was 
that  the  Prince’s  throat  was  to  be  cut  as  he  went  in  his 
coach  from  Richmond  to  Kensington.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  such  fallacies,  the  dregs  of  the  Jesuitical 
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casuistry,  should  have  had  power  to  seduce  men  of 
heroic  spirit,  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  into  a  crime  on 
which  divine  and  human  laws  have  justly  set  a  peculiar 
note  of  infamy.  But  no  sophism  is  too  gross  to  delude 
minds  distempered  by  party  spirit.1 

Argyle,  who  survived  Rumbold  a  few  hours,  left  a 
dying  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  gallant  English¬ 
man.  ‘  ‘  Poor  Rumbold  was  a  great  support  to  me,  and 
a  brave  man,  and  died  Christianly.”  2 

Ayloffe  showed  as  much  contempt  of  death  as  either 
Argyle  or  Rumbold  :  but  his  end  did  not,  like  theirs, 
edify  pious  minds.  Though  political  sym¬ 
pathy  had  drawn  him  toward  the  Puritans, 
he  had  no  religious  sympathy  with  them, 
and  was  indeed  regarded  by  them  as  little  better  than 
an  atheist.  He  belonged  to  that  section  of  the  Whigs 
which  sought  for  models  rather  among  the  patriots  of 
Greece  and  Rome  than  among  the  prophets  and  j  udges 
of  Israel.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Glas- 


Death  of 
Ayloffe. 


1  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  10.  Western  Martyrology ;  Burnet,  i., 
633  ;  Fox’s  History ,  Appendix  IV.  I  can  find  no  way,  except 
that  indicated  in  the  text,  of  reconciling  Rumbold’s  denial  that 
he  had  ever  admitted  into  his  mind  the  thought  of  assassination 
with  his  confession  that  he  had  himself  mentioned  his  own 
house  as  a  convenient  place  for  an  attack  on  the  royal  brothers. 
The  distinction  which  I  suppose  him  to  have  taken  was  cer¬ 
tainly  taken  by  another  Rye  House  conspirator,  who  was,  like 
him,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth,  Captain  Waleot.  On 
Walcot’s trial,  West,  the  witness  forthe  crown,  said,  “Captain, 
you  did  agree  to  be  one  of  those  that  were  to  fight  the  Guards.” 
“What,  then,  was  the  reason,”  asked  Chief-justice  Pemberton, 
“that  he  would  not  kill  the  King?”  “He  said,”  answered 
West,  “  that  it  was  a  base  thing  to  kill  a  naked  man,  and  he 
would  not  do  it.” 

2  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  9. 
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gow.  There  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  with  a 
small  penknife  :  but  though  he  gave  himself  several 
wounds,  none  of  them  proved  mortal,  and  he  had 
strength  enough  left  to  bear  a  journey  to  London. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interro¬ 
gated  by  the  King,  but  had  too  much  elevation  of  mind 
to  save  himself  by  informing  against  others.  A  story 
was  current  among  the  Whigs  that  the  King  said, 
“  Tou  had  better  be  frank  with  me,  Mr.  Ayloffe.  You 
know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you.”  Then, 
it  was  rumored,  the  captive  broke  his  sullen  silence, 
and  answered,  “  It  may  be  in  your  power  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  your  nature.”  He  was  executed  under  his  old 
outlawry  before  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  died  with 
stoical  composure.1 

In  the  meantime  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors 
was  mercilessly  wreaked  on  the  people  of  Argyle- 
Devastation  shire-  Many  of  the  Campbells  were  hanged 
of  Argyie-  by  Athol  without  a  trial  ;  and  he  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  by  the  Privy  Council 
from  taking  more  lives.  The  country  to  the  extent 
of  thirty  miles  round  Inverary  was  wasted.  Houses 
were  burned  :  the  stones  of  mills  were  broken  to 
pieces  :  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  very  roots 
seared  with  fire.  The  nets  and  fishing-boats,  the  sole 
means  by  which  many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  sub¬ 
sisted,  were  destroyed.  More  than  three  hundred 
rebels  and  malcontents  were  transported  to  the  colonies. 
Many  of  them  were  also  sentenced  to  mutilation.  On 
a  single  day  the  hangman  of  Edinburgh  cut  off  the  ears 

'Wade’s  Narrative,  Harl.  MS.,  6845;  Burnet,  i.,  634;  Van 
Citters’  Despatch  of  3°_’  ■  1685  ;  Luttrell’s  Diary  of  the  same 
date. 
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of  thirty-five  prisoners.  Several  women  were  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  after  being  first  branded  in  the 
cheek  with  a  hot  iron.  It  was  even  in  contemplation 
to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  proscribing  the  name  of 
Campbell,  as  the  name  of  Macgregor  had  been  pro¬ 
scribed  eighty  years  before.1 

Argyle’s  expedition  appears  to  have  produced  little 
sensation  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  tidings  of 
his  landing  reached  London  just  before  the  English 
Parliament  met.  The  King  mentioned  the  news  from 
the  throne  ;  and  the  Houses  assured  him  that  they 
would  stand  by  him  against  every  enemy.  Nothing 
more  was  required  of  them.  Over  Scotland  they  had 
no  authority  ;  and  a  war  of  which  the  theatre  was  so 
distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might,  almost  from  the 
first,  be  easily  foreseen,  excited  only  a  languid  interest 
in  London. 

But,  a  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle’s 
army,  England  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  a  more 
formidable  invader  had  landed  on  her  own 
ineffectual  shores.  It  had  been  agreed  among  the 

attempts  to  °  .  ° 

prevent  Mon-  refugees  that  Monmouth  should  sail  from 
mouth  from  Holland  six  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
land.  Scots.  He  had  deferred  his  expedition  a 

short  time,  probably  in  the  hope  that  most 
of  the  troops  in  the  south  of  the  island  would  be  moved 
to  the  north  as  soon  as  war  broke  out  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  that  he  should  find  no  force  ready  to  oppose 
him.  When  at  length  he  was  desirous  to  proceed,  the 
wind  had  become  adverse  and  violent. 

1  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  4,  and  III.,  ix.,  10.  Wodrow  gives  from 
the  Acts  of  Council  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  who  were 
transported,  mutilated,  or  branded. 
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While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in  the  Texel,  a  con¬ 
test  was  going  on  among  the  Dutch  authorities.  The 
States-general  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  on  one 
side,  the  Town  Council  and  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam 
on  the  other. 

Skelton  had  delivered  to  the  States-general  a  list  of 
the  refugees  whose  residence  in  the  United  Provinces 
caused  uneasiness  to  his  master.  The  States-general, 
anxious  to  grant  every  reasonable  request  which  James 
could  make,  sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provincial 
authorities.  The  provincial  authorities  sent  copies  to 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  magistrates  of  all  the 
towns  were  directed  to  take  such  measures  as  might 
prevent  the  proscribed  Whigs  from  molesting  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government.  In  general  those  directions  were 
obeyed.  At  Rotterdam  in  particular,  where  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  William  was  all-powerful,  such  activity  was 
shown  as  called  forth  warm  acknowledgments  from 
James.  But  Amsterdam  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
emigrants  ;  and  the  governing  body  of  Amsterdam 
would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  know  of  nothing. 
The  High  Bailiff  of  the  city,  who  was  himself  in  daily 
communication  with  Ferguson,  reported  to  the  Hague 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  find  a  single  one  of  the 
refugees  ;  and  with  this  excuse  the  federal  government 
was  forced  to  be  content.  The  truth  was  that  the 
English  exiles  were  as  well  known  at  Amsterdam,  and 
as  much  stared  at  in  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been 
Chinese.1 

'  Skelton’s  letter  is  dated  the  Ath  of  May,  1687.  It  will  be 
found,  together  with  a  letter  of  the  Schout  or  High  Bailiff  of 
Amsterdam,  in  a  little  volume  published  a  few  months  later, 
and  entitled  Histoire  des  Evenemens  Trcigiques  d’ Angleterre. 
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A  few  days  later  Skelton  received  orders  from  his 
court  to  request  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  his  master’s  throne,  the  three  Scotch 
regiments  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  might 
be  sent  to  Great  Britain  without  delay.  He  applied  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  the  Prince  undertook  to 
manage  the  matter,  but  predicted  that  Amsterdam 
would  raise  some  difficulty.  The  prediction  proved  cor¬ 
rect.  The  deputies  of  Amsterdam  refused  to  consent, 
and  succeeded  in  causing  some  delay.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  one  of  those  on  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  republic,  a  single  city  could  prevent  the  wish  of 
the  majority  from  being  carried  into  effect.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  William  prevailed  ;  and  the  troops  were  em¬ 
barked  with  great  expedition.1 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exerting  himself,  not 
indeed  very  judiciously  or  temperately,  to  stop  the 

The  documents  inserted  in  that  work  are,  as  far  as  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  them,  given  exactly  from  the  Dutch  archives,  except 
that  Skelton’s  French,  which  was  not  the  purest,  is  slightly 
corrected.  See  also  Grey’s  Narrative. 

Goodeuough,  on  his  examination  after  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  said,  “  The  Schout  of  Amsterdam  was  a  particular  friend 
to  this  last  design.” — Lansdowne  MS.,  1152. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  writers  who  represent  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  an  accomplice  in  Monmouth’s  enterprise. 
The  circumstance  on  which  they  chiefly  rely  is  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Amsterdam  took  no  effectual  steps  for  preventing  the 
expedition  from  sailing.  This  circumstance  is  in  truth  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  expedition  was  not  favored  by  William. 
No  person  not  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  institutions  and  poli¬ 
tics  of  Holland  would  hold  the  Stadtholder  answerable  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  heads  of  the  Loevestein  party. 

1  Avaux  Neg.,  June  A,  T\,  1685;  Tetter  of  the  Prince  of 

Orange  to  Lord  Rochester,  June  9,  1685. 
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ships  which  the  English  refugees  had  fitted,  out.  He 
expostulated  in  warm  terms  with  the  Admiralty  of 
Amsterdam.  The  negligence  of  that  board,  he  said, 
had  already  enabled  one  band  of  rebels  to  invade 
Britain.  For  a  second  error  of  the  same  kind  there 
could  be  no  excuse.  He  peremptorily  demanded  that 
a  large  vessel,  named  the  Helderenbergh,  might  be  de¬ 
tained.  It  was  pretended  that  this  vessel  was  bound 
for  the  Canaries.  But,  in  truth,  she  had  been  freighted 
by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty-six  guns,  and  was  loaded 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Admiralty  of  Amster¬ 
dam  replied  that  the  liberty  of  trade  and  navigation 
was  not  to  be  restrained  for  light  reasons,  and  that  the 
Helderenbergh  could  not  be  stopped  without  an  order 
from  the  States-general.  Skelton,  whose  uniform 
practice  seems  to  have  been  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  now  had  recourse  to  the  States-general.  The 
States-general  gave  the  necessary  orders.  Then  the 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  pretended  that  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  naval  force  in  the  Texel  to  seize  so  large  a 
ship  as  the  Helderenbergh,  and  suffered  Monmouth  to 
sail  unmolested.1 

The  weather  was  bad  :  the  voyage  was  long  ;  and 
several  English  men-of-war  were  cruising  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  But  Monmouth  escaped  both  the  sea  and  the 
enemy.  As  he  passed  by  the  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire,  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with 
one  of  the  refugees  named  Thomas  Dare.  This  man, 

1  Van  Citters,  June  T97,  June  ||,  1685.  The  correspondence 
of  Skelton  with  the  States-general  and  with  the  Admiralty  of 
Amsterdam  is  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague.  Some  pieces  will 
be  found  in  the  Ev&nemens  Tragiques  d' Anglcterre.  See  also 
Burnet,  i.,  640. 
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though  of  low  mind  and  manners,  had  great  influence 
at  Taunton.  He  was  directed  to  hasten  thither  across 
the  country,  and  to  apprise  his  friends  that  Monmouth 
would  soon  be  on  English  ground.1 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  June  the  Helderen- 
bergh,  accompanied  by  two  smaller  vessels,  appeared 
off  the  port  of  Eyme.  That  town  is  a  small 
at'Ly rn'e^3'  knot  of  steep  and  narrow  alleys,  lying  on  a 
coast  wild,  rocky,  and  beaten  by  a  stormy 
sea.  The  place  was  then  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  pier 
which,  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  had  been  con¬ 
structed  of  stones,  unhewn  and  uncemented.  This 
ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob,  enclosed 
the  only  haven  where,  in  a  space  of  many  miles,  the 
fishermen  could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  the 
Channel. 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign  built  and 
without  colors,  perplexed  the  inhabitants  of  Eyme;  and 
the  uneasiness  increased  when  it  was  found  that  the 
custom-house  officers,  who  had  gone  on  board  accord¬ 
ing  to  usage,  did  not  return.  The  town’s-people  re¬ 
paired  to  the  cliffs,  and  gazed  long  and  anxiously,  but 
could  find  no  solution  of  the  mystery.  At  length  seven 
boats  put  off  from  the  largest  of  the  strange  vessels, 
and  rowed  to  the  shore.  From  these  boats  landed 
about  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed.  Among 
them  were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Fletcher,  Ferguson, 
Wade,  and  Anthony  Buyse,  an  officer  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.2 

1  Wade’s  Confession  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers ;  Harl.  MS., 
6845. 

2  See  Buyse’s  evidence  against  Monmouth  and  Fletcher  in 
the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
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Monmouth  commanded  silence,  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore,  thanked  God  for  having  preserved  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  pure  religion  from  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  implored  the  divine  blessing  on  what  was  yet  to 
be  done  by  land.  He  then  drew  his  sword  and  led  his 
men  over  the  cliffs  into  the  town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what  leader  and  for 
what  purpose  the  expedition  came,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  populace  burst  through  all  restraints.  The  little 
town  was  in  an  uproar  with  men  running  to  and  fro, 
and  shouting,  “  A  Monmouth  !  a  Monmouth  !  the 
Protestant  religion  !  ”  Meanwhile  the  ensign  of  the 
adventurers,  a  blue  flag,  was  set  up  in  the  market¬ 
place.  The  military  stores  were  deposited  in  the  town- 
hall  ;  and  a  declaration  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  was  read  from  the  Cross.1 2 

This  declaration,  the  masterpiece  of  Ferguson’s 
genius,  was  not  a  grave  manifesto  such  as  ought  to  be 
put  forth  by  a  leader  drawing  the  sword  for 
ratio^CCla'  a  Srea^  public  cause,  but  a  libel  of  the 
lowest  class,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan¬ 
guage.3  It  contained  many  undoubtedly  just  charges 
against  the  government.  But  these  charges  were  set 
forth  in  the  prolix  and  inflated  style  of  a  bad  pamphlet  ; 
and  the  paper  contained  other  charges  of  which  the 
whole  disgrace  falls  on  those  who  made  them.  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  positively  affirmed,  had  burned 
down  London,  had  strangled  Godfrey,  had  cut  the 

1 Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons ,  June  13,  1685 ;  Harl. 
MS.,  6845  ;  Bansdowne  MS.,  1152. 

2  Burnet,  i.,  641  ;  Gooaenough’s  confession  in  the  Bansdowne 

MS.,  1152.  Copies  of  the  Declaration,  as  originally  printed, 
are  very  rare ;  but  there  is  one  in  the  British  Museum. 
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throat  of  Essex,  and  had  poisoned  the  late  King.  On 
account  of  those  villainous  and  unnatural  crimes,  but 
chiefly  of  that  execrable  fact,  the  late  horrible  and 
barbarous  parricide— such  was  the  copiousness  and 
such  the  felicity  of  Ferguson’s  diction — James  was 
declared  a  mortal  and  bloody  enemy,  a  tyrant,  a  mur¬ 
derer,  and  a  usurper.  No  treaty  should  be  made  with 
him.  The  sword  should  not  be  sheathed  till  he  had 
been  brought  to  condign  punishment  as  a  traitor.  The 
government  should  be  settled  on  principles  favorable  to 
liberty.  All  Protestant  sects  should  be  tolerated.  The 
forfeited  charters  should  be  restored.  Parliament 
should  be  held  annually,  and  should  no  longer  be  pro¬ 
rogued  or  dissolved  by  royal  caprice.  The  only  stand¬ 
ing  force  should  be  the  militia  :  the  militia  should  be 
commanded  by  the  Sheriffs  ;  and  the  Sheriffs  should  be 
chosen  by  the  freeholders.  Finally  Monmouth  declared 
that  he  could  prove  himself  to  have  been  born  in  law¬ 
ful  wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of  blood,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  that,  for  the  present,  he  waived  his  claims, 
that  he  would  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  a  free 
Parliament,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  desired  to  be 
considered  only  as  the  Captain-general  of  the  English 
Protestants  who  were  in  arms  against  tyranny  and 


Popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to  those  who  put  it 
forth,  it  was  not  unskilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  passions  of  the  vulgar.  In 
UySin °he'ar"  the  West  the  effect  was  great.  The  gentry 
west  of  and  clergy  of  that  part  of  England  were,  in- 

Engiand.  ^eed,  with  few  exceptions,  Tories.  But  the 

yeomen,  the  traders  of  the  towns,  the  peasants,  and 
the  artisans  were  generally  animated  by  the  old 
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Roundhead  spirit.  Many  of  them  were  dissenters, 
and  had  been  goaded  by  petty  persecution  into  a 
temper  fit  for  desperate  enterprise.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population  abhorred  Popery  and  adored  Mon¬ 
mouth.  He  was  no  stranger  to  them.  His  progress 
through  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  in  the  summer 
of  1680  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men.  He 
was  on  that  occasion  sumptuously  entertained  by 
Thomas  Thynne  at  Dongleat  Hall,  then,  and  perhaps 
still,  the  most  magnificent  country  house  in  England. 
From  Dongleat  to  Exeter  the  hedges  were  lined  with 
shouting  spectators.  The  roads  were  strewn  with 
boughs  and  flowers.  The  multitude,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  see  and  touch  their  favorite,  broke  down  the 
palings  of  parks,  and  besieged  the  mansions  where  he 
feasted.  When  he  reached  Chard  his  escort  consisted 
of  five  thousand  horsemen.  At  Exeter  all  Devonshire 
had  been  gathered  together  to  welcome  him.  One 
striking  part  of  the  show  was  a  company  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  young  men  who,  clad  in  a  white  uniform,  marched 
before  him  into  the  city.1  The  turn  of  fortune  which 
had  alienated  the  gentry  from  his  cause  had  produced 
no  effect  on  the  common  people.  To  them  he  was  still 
the  good  Duke,  the  Protestant  Duke,  the  rightful  heir 
whom  a  vile  conspiracy  kept  out  of  his  own.  They 
came  to  his  standard  in  crowds.  All  the  clerks  whom 
he  could  employ  were  too  few  to  take  down  the  names 
of  the  recruits.  Before  he  had  been  twenty-four  hours 
on  English  ground  he  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Dare  arrived  from  Taunton  with  folly 

1  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Magnanimous  Actions 
of  the  most  Illustrious  Protestant  Prince  James,  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  1683. 
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horsemen  of  no  very  martial  appearance,  and  brought 
encouraging  intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  Somersetshire.  As  yet  all  seemed  to  promise  well.1 

But  a  force  was  collecting  at  Bridport  to  oppose  the 
insurgents.  O11  the  thirteenth  of  June  the  red  regi¬ 
ment  of  Dorsetshire  militia  came  pouring  into  that 
town.  The  Somersetshire,  or  yellow  regiment,  of 
which  Sir  William  Portman,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great 
note,  was  colonel,  was  expected  to  arrive  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.2  The  Duke  determined  to  strike  an  immedi¬ 
ate  blow.  A  detachment  of  his  troops  was  preparing 
to  march  to  Bridport  when  a  disastrous  event  threw 
the  whole  camp  into  confusion. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  cavalry  under  Grey.  Fletcher  was  ill  mounted  ; 
and  indeed  there  were  few  chargers  in  the  camp  which 
had  not  been  taken  from  the  plough.  When  he  was 
ordered  to  Bridport,  he  thought  that  the  exigency  of 
the  case  warranted  him  in  borrowing,  without  asking 
permission,  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  Dare.  Dare  re¬ 
sented  this  liberty,  and  assailed  Fletcher  with  gross 
abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his  temper  better  than  any  one 
who  knew  him  expected.  At  last  Dare,  presuming  on 
the  patience  with  which  his  insolence  had  been  en¬ 
dured,  ventured  to  shake  a  switch  at  the  high-born  and 
high-spirited  Scot.  Fletcher’s  blood  boiled.  He  drew  a 
pistol  and  shot  Dare  dead.  Such  sudden  and  violent  re¬ 
venge  would  not  have  been  thought  strange  in  Scotland, 
where  the  law  had  always  been  weak,  where  he  who 
did  not  right  himself  by  the  strong  hand  was  not  likely 
to  be  righted  at  all,  and  where,  consequently,  human 
1  Wade’s  Confession,  Hardwicke  Papers ;  Axe  Papers  ;  Harl. 
MS.,  6845.  2 Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
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life  was  held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  worst  governed 
provinces  of  Italy.  But  the  people  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  were  not  accustomed  to  see  deadly  weapons 
used  and  blood  spilled  on  account  of  a  rude  word  or 
gesture,  except  in  duel  between  gentlemen  with  equal 
arms.  There  was  a  general  cry  for  vengeance  on  the 
foreigner  who  had  murdered  an  Englishman.  Mon¬ 
mouth  could  not  resist  the  clamor.  Fletcher,  who, 
when  his  first  burst  of  rage  had  spent  itself,  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  remorse  and  sorrow,  took  refuge  on 
board  of  the  Helderenbergh,  escaped  to  the  Continent, 
and  repaired  to  Hungary,  where  he  fought  bravely 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom.1 

Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the  loss  of  a  man  of 
parts  and  energy  was  not  easily  to  be  repaired.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  Grey,  accompanied  by 
Wade,  marched  with  about  five  hundred 
men  to  attack  Bridport.  A  confused  and 
indecisive  action  took  place,  such  as  was  to 
be  expected  when  two  bands  of  ploughmen,  officered 
by  country"  gentlemen  and  barristers,  were  opposed  to 
each  other.  For  a  time  Monmouth’s  men  drove  the 
militia  before  them.  Then  the  militia  made  a  stand, 
and  Monmouth’s  men  retreated  in  some  confusion. 
Grey  and  his  cavalry  never  stopped  till  they  were  safe 
at  Lyme  again  ;  but  Wade  rallied  the  infantry,  and 
brought  them  off  in  good  order. 2 

There  was  a  violent  outcry  against  Grey;  and  some 


Encounter  of 
the  rebels 
with  the 
militia  at 
Bridport. 


1  Buyse’s  evidence  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Burnet, 
i.,  642  ;  Ferguson’s  MS.,  quoted  by  Fachard. 

2  London  Gazette,  June  18,  1685;  Wade’s  Confession,  Hard- 
wicke  Papers. 
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of  the  adventurers  pressed  Monmouth  to  take  a  severe 
course.  Monmouth,  however,  would  not  listen  to  this 
advice.  His  lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  his  good  nature,  which  undoubtedly  often 
amounted  to  weakness.  Others  have  supposed  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  deal  harshly  with  the  only  peer  who 
served  in  his  army.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Duke,  who,  though  not  a  general  of  the  highest  order, 
understood  war  very  much  better  than  the  preachers  and 
lawyers  who  were  always  obtruding  their  advice  on  him, 
made  allowances  which  people  altogether  inexpert  in 
military  affairs  never  thought  of  making.  In  justice  to 
a  man  who  has  had  few  defenders,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  task  which,  throughout  this  campaign,  wras  as¬ 
signed  to  Grey,  was  one  which,  if  he  had  been  the  bold¬ 
est  and  most  skilful  of  soldiers,  he  could  scarcely  have 
performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  credit.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  It  is  notorious  that  a  horse- 
soldier  requires  a  longer  training  than  a  foot-soldier, 
and  that  the  war-horse  requires  a  longer  training  than 
his  rider.  Something  may  be  done  with  a  raw  infantry 
which  has  enthusiasm  and  animal  courage :  but  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  helpless  that  a  raw  cavalry,  consisting 
of  yeomen  and  tradesmen  mounted  on  cart-horses  and 
post-horses;  and  such  was  the  cavalry  -which  Grey  com¬ 
manded.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  his  men  did  not 
stand  fire  with  resolution,  not  that  they  did  not  use 
their  weapons  with  vigor,  but  that  they  were  able  to 
keep  their  seats. 

Still,  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming  and 
drilling  went  on  all  day.  Meantime  the  news  of  the 
insurrection  had  spread  fast  and  wide.  On  the  evening 
on  which  the  Duke  landed,  Gregory  Alford,  Mayor  of 
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Lyme,  a  zealous  Tory,  and  a  bitter  persecutor  of  Non¬ 
conformists,  sent  off  liis  servants  to  give  the  alarm  to 
the  gentry  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  him¬ 
self  took  horse  for  the  West.  Late  at  night  he  stopped 
at  Honiton,  and  thence  despatched  a  few  hurried  lines 
to  London  with  the  ill  tidings.1  He  then  pushed  on  to 
Exeter,  where  he  found  Christopher  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  This  nobleman,  the  son  and  heir  of  George 
Monk,  the  restorer  of  the  Stuarts,  was  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Devonshire,  and  was  then  holding  a  muster  of  militia. 
Four  thousand  men  of  the  trainbands  were  actually  as¬ 
sembled  under  his  command.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that,  with  this  force,  he  should  be  able  at  once 
to  crush  the  rebellion.  He  therefore  marched  toward 
Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  fifteenth 
of  June,  he  reached  Axminster,  he  found  the  insurgents 
drawn  up  there  to  encounter  him.  They 
ofrebeis"  presented  a  resolute  front.  Four  field-pieces 
with  the  were  pointed  against  the  royal  troops.  The 

militia  at  thick  hedges,  which  on  each  side  overhung 

the  narrow  lanes,  were  lined  with  mus¬ 
keteers.  Albemarle,  however,  was  less  alarmed  by  the 
preparations  of  the  enemy  than  by  the  spirit  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  own  ranks.  Such  was  Monmouth’s  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  common  people  of  Devonshire  that,  if 
once  the  trainbands  had  caught  sight  of  his  well-known 
face  and  figure,  they  would  probably  have  gone  over 
to  him  in  a  body. 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  great  superi¬ 
ority  of  force,  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat.  The  re¬ 
treat  soon  became  a  rout.  The  whole  country  was 


1  Lords'  Journals ,  June  13,  1685. 
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ried  to 
London. 


strewn  with  the  arms  and  uniforms  which  the  fugitives 
had  thrown  away;  and,  had  Monmouth  urged  the  pur¬ 
suit  with  vigor,  he  would  probably  have  taken  Exerter 
without  a  blow.  But  he  was  satisfied  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  had  gained,  and  thought  it  desirable  that 
his  recruits  should  be  better  trained  before  they  were 
employed  in  any  hazardous  service.  He  therefore 
marched  toward  Taunton,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  exactly  a  week  after  his  landing.1 

The  Court  and  the  Parliament  had  been  greatly 
moved  by  the  news  from  the  West.  At  five  in  the 
„  morning  of  Saturday  the  thirteenth  of  June, 

News  of  the  .  .  . 

rebellion  car-  the  King  had  received  the  letter  wdiich  the 
Mayor  of  Kyme  had  despatched  from  Honi- 
ton.  The  Privy  Council  was  instantly 
called  together.  Orders  were  given  that  the  strength 
of  every  company  of  infantry  and  of  every  troop  of 
cavalry  should  be  increased.  Commissions  were  issued 
for  the  levying  of  new  regiments.  Alford’s  communi- 
Loyaity  of  cati°n  was  laid  before  the  Lords  ;  and  its 
the  Pariia-  substance  was  communicated  to  the  Com¬ 
mons  by  a  message.  The  Commons  ex¬ 
amined  the  couriers  who  had  arrived  from  the  West, 
and  instantly  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  attaint¬ 
ing  Monmouth  of  high  treason.  Addresses  were  voted 
assuring  the  King  that  both  his  peers  and  his  people 
were  determined  to  stand  by  him  with  life  and  fortune 
against  all  his  enemies.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Houses  they  ordered  the  declaration  of  the  rebels  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman,  and  passed  the  bill  of  attainder 


1  Wade’s  Confession;  Ferguson  MS.;  Axe  Papers ,  Harl. 
MS.,  6S45;  Oldmixon,  701,  702.  Oldmixon,  who  was  then  a 
boy,  lived  very  near  the  scene  of  these  events. 
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through  all  its  stages.  That  bill  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  same  day ;  and  a  reward  of  five  thousand 
pounds  was  promised  for  the  apprehension  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  1 

The  fact  that  Monmouth  was  in  arms  against  the 
government  was  so  notorious  that  the  bill  of  attainder 
became  a  law  with  only  a  faint  show  of  opposition  from 
one  or  two  peers,  and  has  seldom  been  severely  cen¬ 
sured  even  by  Whig  historians.  Yet,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  important  it  is  that  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  should  be  kept  distinct,  how  important  it  is 
that  common  fame,  however  strong  and  general,  should 
not  be  received  as  a  legal  proof  of  guilt,  how  important 
it  is  to  maintain  the  rule  that  no  man  shall  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death  without  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself,  and  how  easily  and  speedily  breaches  in  great 
principles,  when  once  made,  are  widened,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Parliament  was  open  to  some  objection.  Neither 
House  had  before  it  anything  wThich  even  so  corrupt  a 
judge  as  Jeffreys  could  have  directed  a  jury  to  consider 
as  proof  of  Monmouth’s  crime.  The  messengers  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Commons  were  not  on  oath,  and  might 
therefore  have  related  mere  fictions  without  incurring 
the  penalties  of  perjury.  The  Lords,  who  might  have 
administered  an  oath,  appear  not  to  have  examined 
any  witness,  and  to  have  had  no  evidence  before  them 
except  the  letter  of  the  Mayor  of  Lyme,  which,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  was  no  evidence  at  all.  Extreme  dan¬ 
ger,  it  is  true,  justifies  extreme  remedies.  But  the  Act 
of  Attainder  was  a  remedy  which  could  not  operate  till 
1  London  Gazette,  June  18,  1685 ;  Lords'  and  Commons' 
Journals ,  June  13  and  15  ;  Dutch  Despatch,  June  . 
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all  danger  was  over,  and  which  would  become  super¬ 
fluous  at  the  very  moment  at  which  it  ceased  to  be  null. 
While  Monmouth  was  in  arms  it  was  impossible  to  ex¬ 
ecute  him.  If  he  should  be  vanquished  and  taken, 
there  would  be  no  hazard  and  no  difficulty  in  trying 
him.  It  was  afterward  remembered  as  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  among  the  zealous  Tories  who  went  up 
with  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  member  for  North¬ 
umberland.  This  gentleman,  a  few  years  later,  had 
occasion  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject,  and  then  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  acts  of  attainder  are  altogether 
unjustifiable.1 

The  Parliament  gave  other  proofs  of  loyalty  in  this 
hour  of  peril.  The  Commons  authorized  the  King  to 
raise  an  extraordinary  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  his  present  necessities,  and,  that  he  might 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  money,  proceeded  to 
devise  new  imposts.  The  scheme  of  taxing  houses 
lately  built  in  the  capital  was  revived  and  strenuously 
supported  by  the  country  gentlemen.  It  was  resolved 
not  only  that  such  houses  should  be  taxed,  but  that  a 
bill  should  be  brought  in  prohibiting  the  laying  of  any 
new  foundations  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The 
resolution,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Power¬ 
ful  men  who  had  land  in  the  suburbs,  and  who  hoped 
to  see  new  streets  and  squares  rise  on  their  estates,  ex¬ 
erted  all  their  influence  against  the  project.  It  was 
found  that  to  adjust  the  details  would  be  a  work  of 

1  Oldmixon  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Fenwick  carried  up  the 
bill.  It  was  carried  up,  as  appears  from  the  Journals ,  by  Lord 
Aucram.  See  Delamere’s  Observations  on  the  Attainder  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
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time  ;  and  the  King’s  wants  were  so  pressing  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  quicken  the  movements  of  the 
House  by  a  gentle  exhortation  to  speed.  The  plan  of 
taxing  buildings  was  therefore  relinquished  ;  and  new 
duties  were  imposed  for  a  term  of  five  years  on  foreign 
silks,  linens,  and  spirits.1 

The  Tories  of  the  Tower  House  proceeded  to  intro¬ 
duce  what  they  called  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the 
King’s  person  and  government.  They  proposed  that 
it  should  be  high  treason  to  say  that  Monmouth  was 
legitimate,  to  utter  any  words  tending  to  bring  the 
person  or  government  of  the  sovereign  into  hatred  or 
contempt,  or  to  make  any  motion  in  Parliament  for 
changing  the  order  of  succession.  Some  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  excited  general  disgust  and  alarm.  The  Whigs, 
few  and  weak  as  they  were,  attempted  to  rally,  and 
found  themselves  re-enforced  by  a  considerable  number 
of  moderate  and  sensible  Cavaliers.  Words,  it  was 
said,  may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  a  dull  man. 
They  may  easily  be  misconstrued  by  a  knave.  What 
was  spoken  metaphorically  may  be  apprehended  liter¬ 
ally.  What  was  spoken  ludicrously  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  seriously.  A  particle,  a  tense,  a  mood,  an 
emphasis,  may  make  the  whole  difference  between 
guilt  and  innocence.  The  Saviour  of  mankind  him¬ 
self,  in  whose  blameless  life  malice  could  find  no  act  to 
impeach,  had  been  called  in  question  for  words  spoken. 
False  witnesses  had  suppressed  a  syllable  which  would 
have  made  it  clear  that  those  words  were  figurative, 
and  had  thus  furnished  the  Sanhedrim  with  a  pretext 
under  which  the  foulest  of  all  judicial  murders  had  been 

1  Commons’’  Journals  of  June  17,  18,  and  19,  1685  ;  Reresby’s 
Memoirs. 
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perpetrated.  .  With  such  an  example  on  record,  who 
could  affirm  that,  if  mere  talk  were  made  a  substantive 
treason,  the  most  loyal  subject  would  be  safe  ?  These 
arguments  produced  so  great  an  effect  that  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  were  introduced  which  greatly 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  bill.  But  the  clause 
which  made  it  high  treason  in  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  propose  the  exclusion  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  seems 
to  have  raised  no  debate,  and  was  retained.  That 
clause  was  indeed  altogether  unimportant,  except  as  a 
proof  of  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  hot¬ 
headed  Royalists  who  thronged  the  House  of  Commons. 
Had  they  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  legislation,  they 
would  have  known  that  the  enactment  to  which  they 
attached  so  much  value  would  be  superfluous  while  the 
Parliament  was  disposed  to  maintain  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession,  and  would  be  repealed  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
Parliament  bent  on  changing  the  order  of  succession.1 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  and  carried  up  to 
the  Lords,  but  did  not  become  law.  The  King  had 
obtained  from  the  Parliament  all  the  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  that  he  could  expect  ;  and  he  conceived  that,  while 
rebellion  was  actually  raging,  the  loyal  nobility  and 
gentry  would  be  of  more  use  in  their  counties  than  at 
Westminster.  He  therefore  hurried  their  deliberations 
to  a  close,  and,  on  the  second  of  July,  dismissed  them. 
On  the  same  day  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  a  law 
reviving  that  censorship  of  the  press  which  had  termi- 

1  Commons'  Journals,  June  19,  29,  16S5 ;  Lord  Lonsdale’s 
Memoirs,  8,  9;  Burnet,  i.,  639.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Fox’s  historical  work,  Appen¬ 
dix  III.  If  Burnet’s  account  be  correct,  the  offences,  which, 
by  the  amended  bill,  were  made  punishable  only  with  civil 
incapacities,  were,  by  the  original  bill,  made  capital. 
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nated  in  1679.  This  object  was  effected  by  a  few  words 
at  the  end  of  a  miscellaneous  statute  which  continued 
several  expiring  acts.  The  courtiers  did  not  think  that 
they  had  gained  a  triumph.  The  Whigs  did  not  utter 
a  murmur.  Neither  in  the  Tords  nor  in  the  Commons 
was  there  any  division,  or  even,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
learned,  any  debate  on  a  question  which  would,  in  our 
age,  convulse  the  whole  frame  of  society.  In  truth  the 
change  was  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  ;  for,  since 
the  detection  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  the  liberty  of  un¬ 
licensed  printing  had  existed  only  in  name.  During 
many  months  scarcely  one  Whig  pamphlet  had  been 
published  except  by  stealth  ;  and  by  stealth  such  pam¬ 
phlets  might  be  published  still. 1 

The  Houses  then  rose.  They  were  not  prorogued, 
but  only  adjourned,  in  order  that,  when  they  should 
reassemble,  they  might  take  up  their  business  in  the 
exact  state  in  which  they  had  left  it.'" 

While  the  Parliament  was  devising  sharp  laws  against 
Monmouth  and  his  partisans,  he  found  at  Taunton  a 
Reception  of  reception  which  might  well  encourage  him 
Monmouth  to  hope  that  his  enterprise  would  have  a 
at  Taunton.  proSperous  issue.  Taunton,  like  most  other 
towns  in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in  that  age,  more 
important  than  at  present.  Those  towns  have  not  in¬ 
deed  declined.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  larger  and  richer,  better  built  and  bet¬ 
ter  peopled,  than  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
though  they  have  positively  advanced,  they  have  rela¬ 
tively  gone  back.  They  have  been  far  outstripped  in 
wealth  and  population  by  the  great  manufacturing  and 

1  1  Jac.  II.,  c.  17;  Lords'  Journals,  July  2,  1685. 

■Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  July  2,  1685. 
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commercial  cities  of  the  north,  cities  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts,  were  but  beginning  to  be  known  as  seats 
of  industry.  When  Monmouth  marched  into  Taunton 
it  was  an  eminently  prosperous  place.  Its  markets 
were  plentifully  supplied.  It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  The  people  boasted  that 
they  lived  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Nor  was  this  language  held  only  by  partial  natives  ; 
for  every  stranger  who  climbed  the  graceful  tower  of 
Saint  Mary  Magdalene  owned  that  he  saw  beneath  him 
the  most  fertile  of  English  valleys.  It  was  a  country 
rich  with  orchards  and  green  pastures,  among  which 
were  scattered,  in  gay  abundance,  manor-houses,  cot¬ 
tages,  and  village  spires.  The  townsmen  had  long 
leaned  toward  Presbyterian  divinity  and  Whig  politics. 
In  the  great  civil  war  Taunton  had,  through  all  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had  been  twice  closely 
besieged  by  Goring,  and  had  been  twice  defended  with 
heroic  valor  by  Robert  Blake,  afterward  the  renowned 
Admiral  of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole  streets  had 
been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  grenades  of  the 
Cavaliers.  Food  had  been  so  scarce  that  the  resolute 
governor  had  announced  his  intention  of  putting  the 
garrison  on  rations  of  horse-flesh.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
town  had  never  been  subdued  either  by  fire  or  by 
hunger.1 

The  Restoration  had  produced  no  effect  on  the  temper 
of  the  Taunton  men.  They  had  still  continued  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  anniversary  of  the  happy  day  on  which  the 
siege  laid  to  their  town  by  the  royal  army  had  been 
raised  ;  and  their  stubborn  attachment  to  the  old  cause 
had  excited  so  much  fear  and  resentment  at  Whitehall 
1  Savage’s  edition  of  Toulmin’s  Histoiy  of  Taunton. 
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that,  by  a  royal  order,  their  moat  had  been  filled  up, 
and  their  wall  demolished  to  the  foundation.1  The 
puritanical  spirit  had  been  kept  up  to  the  height  among 
them  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  Joseph  Alleine. 
Alleine  was  the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  An  Alarm  to 
the  Unconverted,  which  is  still  popular  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  America.  From  the  jail  to  which  he  was 
consigned  by  the  victorious  Cavaliers,  he  addressed  to 
his  loving  friends  at  Taunton  many  epistles  breathing 
the  spirit  of  a  truly  heroic  piety.  His  frame  soon  sank 
under  the  effects  of  study,  toil,  and  persecution  :  but 
his  memory  was  long  cherished  with  exceeding  love 
and  reverence  by  those  whom  he  had  exhorted  and 
catechised.2 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  years  before,  had 
manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton  against  the  Royalists, 
now  welcomed  Monmouth  with  transports  of  joy  and 
affection.  Every  door  and  window  was  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  No  man  appeared  in  the  streets 
without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  the  badge 
of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels  of  the  best  families  in  the 
town  wove  colors  for  the  insurgents.  One  flag  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  embroidered  gorgeously  with  emblems  of 
royal  dignity,  and  was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train 
of  young  girls.  He  received  the  gift  with  the  winning 
courtesy  which  distinguished  him.  The  lady  who 
headed  the  procession  presented  him  also  with  a  small 
Bible  of  great  price.  He  took  it  with  a  show  of  rever¬ 
ence.  “  I  come,”  he  said,  “  to  defend  the  truths  con- 

1  Sprat’s  True  Account ;  Toulrnin’s  History  of  Taunton. 

‘‘  Life  and.  Death  of  foseph  Alleine,  1672;  Non-conformists' 
Memorial. 
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tained  in  this  book,  and  to  seal  them,  if  it  must  be  so, 
with  my  blood.”  1 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  with  concern  and 
apprehension,  that  the  higher  classes  were,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  hostile  to  his  undertaking,  and  that  no 
rising  had  taken  place  except  in  the  counties  where  he 
had  himself  appeared.  He  had  been  assured  by  agents, 
who  professed  to  have  derived  their  information  from 
Wildman,  that  the  whole  Whig  aristocracy  was  eager 
to  take  arms.  Nevertheless,  more  than  a  week  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  blue  standard  had  been  set  up  at 
Lyme.  Day-laborers,  small  farmers,  shopkeepers,  ap¬ 
prentices,  dissenting  preachers,  had  flocked  to  the  rebel 
camp  ;  but  not  a  single  peer,  baronet,  or  knight,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  scarcely 
any  esquire  of  sufficient  note  to  have  ever  been  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  had  joined  the  invaders. 
Ferguson,  who,  ever  since  the  death  of  Charles,  had 
been  Monmouth’s  evil  angel,  had  a  suggestion  ready. 
The  Duke  had  put  himself  into  a  false  position  by  de¬ 
clining  the  royal  title.  Had  he  declared  himself  sover¬ 
eign  of  England,  his  course  would  have  worn  a  show  of 
legality.  At  present  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  his 
Declaration  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  clear  that  either  Monmouth  or  his  uncle  was  right¬ 
ful  King.  Monmouth  did  not  venture  to  pronounce 
himself  the  rightful  King,  and  yet  denied  that  his  uncle 
was  so.  Those  who  fought  for  James  fought  for  the 
only  person  who  ventured  to  claim  the  throne,  and 
were  therefore  clearly  in  their  duty,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  Those  who  fought  for  Monmouth 

1  Harl.  MS.,  7006  ;  Oldmixon,  702  ;  Eaehard,  iii.,  763. 
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fought  for  some  unknown  polity,  which  was  to  be  set 
up  by  a  convention  not  yet  in  existence.  None  could 
wonder  that  men  of  high  rank  and  ample  fortune  stood 
aloof  from  an  enterprise  which  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion  that  system  in  the  permanence  of  which  they  were 
deeply  interested.  If  the  Duke  would  assert  his  legiti¬ 
macy  and  assume  the  crown,  he  would  at  once  remove 
this  objection.  The  question  would  cease  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  old  constitution  and  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  merely  a  question  of  hereditary 
right  between  two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  Ferguson,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  landing,  had  earnestly  pressed 
the  Duke  to  proclaim  himself  King-  ;  and 
title  of  King.  O-rey  had  seconded  Ferguson.  Monmouth 
had  been  very  willing  to  take  this  advice  ; 
but  Wade  and  other  republicans  had  been  refractory  ; 
and  their  chief,  with  his  usual  pliability,  had  yielded 
to  their  arguments.  At  Taunton  the  subject  was 
revived.  Monmouth  talked  in  private  with  the  dis¬ 
sentients,  assured  them  that  he  saw  no  other  way  of 
obtaining  the  support  of  any  portion  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  succeeded  in  extorting  their  reluctant  consent.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June  he  was  proclaimed 
in  the  market-place  of  Taunton.  His  followers  repeated 
his  new  title  with  affectionate  delight.  But,  as  some 
confusion  might  have  arisen  if  he  had  been  called  King 
James  the  Second,  they  commonly  used  the  strange 
appellation  of  King  Monmouth1  :  and  by  this  name 

1  Wade’s  Confession ;  Goodenough’s  Confession,  Harl.  MS., 
1152 ;  Oldmixon,  702.  Ferguson’s  denial  is  quite  undeserving 
of  credit.  A  copy  of  the  proclamation  is  in  the  Harl.  MS., 
7006. 
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their  unhappy  favorite  was  often  mentioned  in  the 
western  comities  within  the  memory  of  persons  still 
living. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  assumed  the 
regal  title,  he  put  forth  several  proclamations  headed 
with  his  sign-manual.  By  one  of  these  he  set  a  price 
on  the  head  of  his  rival.  Another  declared  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  then  sitting  at  Westminster  an  unlawful  assembly, 
and  commanded  the  members  to  disperse.  A  third  for¬ 
bade  the  people  to  pay  taxes  to  the  usurper.  A  fourth 
pronounced  Albemarle  a  traitor. 1 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  proclamations  to  London 
merely  as  specimens  of  folly  and  impertinence.  They 
produced  no  effect,  except  wonder  and  contempt ;  nor 
had  Monmouth  any  reason  to  think  that  the  assumption 
of  royalty  had  improved  his  position.  Only  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself  not  to 
take  the  crown  till  a  free  Parliament  should  have 
acknowledged  his  rights.  By  breaking  that  engage¬ 
ment  he  had  incurred  the  imputation  of  levity,  if  not 
of  perfidy.  The  class  which  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate 
still  stood  aloof.  The  reasons  which  prevented  the 
great  Whig  lords  and  gentlemen  from  recognizing  him 
as  their  king  were  at  least  as  strong  as  those  which 
had  prevented  them  from  rallying  round  him  as  their 
Captain-general.  They  disliked,  indeed,  the  person, 
the  religion,  and  the  politics  of  James.  But  James  was 
no  longer  young.  His  eldest  daughter  was  j  ustly  popu¬ 
lar.  She  was  attached  to  the  reformed  faith.  She  was 
married  to  a  prince  who  was  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 

1  Copies  of  the  last  three  proclamations  are  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  Harl.  MS.,  7006.  The  first  I  have  never  seen  ;  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Wade. 
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Protestants  of  the  Continent,  to  a  prince  who  had  been 
bred  in  a  republic,  and  whose  sentiments  were  supposed 
to  be  such  as  became  a  constitutional  king.  Was  it  wise 
to  incur  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  for  the  mere  chance  of 
being  able  to  effect  immediately  what  nature  would, 
without  bloodshed,  without  any  violation  of  law,  effect, 
in  all  probability,  before  many  years  should  have  ex¬ 
pired  ?  Perhaps  there  might  be  reasons  for  pulling 
down  J atnes.  But  what  reason  could  be  given  for  setting 
up  Monmouth  ? 

To  exclude  a  prince  from  the  throne  on  account  of 
unfitness  was  a  course  agreeable  to  Whig  principles. 
But  on  no  principle  could  it  be  proper  to  exclude  right¬ 
ful  heirs,  who  w7ere  admitted  to  be,  not  only  blameless, 
but  eminently  qualified  for  the  highest  public  trust. 
That  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  nay,  that  he  thought 
himself  legitimate,  intelligent  men  could  not  believe. 
He  was,  therefore,  not  merely  a  usurper,  but  a  usurper 
of  the  worst  sort,  an  impostor.  If  he  made  out  any 
semblance  of  a  case,  he  could  do  so  only  by  means  of 
forgery  and  perjury.  All  honest  and  sensible  persons 
were  unwilling  to  see  a  fraud  which,  if  practised  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  estate,  would  have  been  punished  with  the 
scourge  and  the  pillory,  rewarded  with  the  English 
crown.  To  the  old  nobility  of  the  realm  it  seemed  in¬ 
supportable  that  the  bastard  of  Eucy  Walters  should 
be  set  up  high  above  the  lawful  descendants  of  the 
Fitzalans  and  De  Veres.  Those  who  w7ere  capable  of 
looking  forward  must  have  seen  that,  if  Monmouth 
should  succeed  in  overpowering  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment,  there  would  still  remain  a  war  between  him  and 
the  House  of  Orange,  a  war  which  might  last  longer 
and  produce  more  misery  than  the  war  of  the  Roses,  a 
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war  which  might  probably  break  up  the  Protestants  of 
Europe  into  hostile  parties,  might  arm  England  and 
Holland  against  each  other,  and  might  make  both 
those  countries  an  easy  prey  to  France.  The  opinion, 
therefore,  of  almost  all  the  leading  Whigs  seems  to 
have  been  that  Monmouth’s  enterprise  could  not  fail  to 
end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the  nation,  but  that,  on 
the  whole,  his  defeat  would  be  a  less  disaster  than  his 
victory. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  inaction  of  the  Whig  aris¬ 
tocracy  that  the  invaders  were  disappointed.  The 
wealth  and  power  of  Eondon  had  sufficed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation,  and  might  again  suffice,  to  turn  the 
scale  in  a  civil  conflict.  The  Londoners  had  formerly 
given  many  proofs  of  their  hatred  of  Popery  and  of  their 
affection  for  the  Protestant  Duke.  He  had  too  readily 
believed  that,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  there  would  be  a 
rising  in  the  capital.  But,  though  advices  came  down 
to  him  that  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  had  been 
enrolled  as  volunteers  for  the  good  cause,  nothing  was 
done.  The  plain  truth  was  that  the  agitators  wffio  had 
urged  him  to  invade  England,  who  had  promised  to  rise 
on  the  first  signal,  and  who  had  perhaps  imagined, 
while  the  danger  was  remote,  that  they  should  have 
the  courage  to  keep  their  promise,  lost  heart  wffien  the 
critical  time  drew  near.  Wildman’s  fright  was  such 
that  he  seeftied  to  have  lost  his  understanding.  The 
craven  Danvers  at  first  excused  his  inaction  by  sa3ung 
that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  till  Monmouth  was 
proclaimed  king,  and,  when  Monmouth  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  king,  turned  round  and  declared  that  good  re¬ 
publicans  were  absolved  from  all  engagements  to  a 
leader  who  had  so  shamefully  broken  faith.  In  every 
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age  the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  are  to  be 
found  among  demagogues.1 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Monmouth  had 
assumed  the  regal  title  he  marched  from  Taunton  to 
Bridgewater.  His  own  spirits,  it  was  remarked,  were 
not  high.  The  acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousands 
wTho  surrounded  him  wherever  he  turned  could  not 
dispel  the  gloom  which  sat  on  his  brow.  Those  who 
had  seen  him  during  his  progress  through  Somerset¬ 
shire  five  years  before  could  not  now  observe  without 
pity  the  traces  of  distress  and  anxiety  on  those  soft  and 
pleasing  features  which  had  wron  so  many  hearts.2 

Ferguson  was  in  a  very  different  temper.  With  this 
man’s  knavery  w7as  strangely  mingled  an  eccentric 
vanity  which  resembled  madness.  The  thought  that 
he  had  raised  a  rebellion  and  bestowed  a  crown  had 
turned  his  head.  He  swaggered  about,  brandishing 
his  naked  sword,  and  crying  to  the  crowd  of  spectators 
who  had  assembled  to  see  the  army  march  out  of 
Taunton,  “  Look  at  me  !  You  have  heard  of  me.  I 
am  Ferguson,  the  famous  Ferguson,  the  Ferguson  for 
whose  head  so  many  hundred  pounds  have  been 
offered.”  And  this  man,  at  once  unprincipled  and 
brain-sick,  had  in  his  keeping  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth.3 

Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which  still 
had  some  Whig  magistrates.  The  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men  came  in  their  robes  to  welcome  the  Duke,  walked 
before  him  in  procession  to  the  high  Cross,  and  there 
proclaimed  him  king.  His  troops  found  excellent 

’  Grey’s  Narrative  ;  Ferguson’s  MS.,  Eachard,  iii. ,  754. 

2  Persecution  Exposed ,  by  John  Whiting. 

3  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
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quarters,  and  were  furnished  with  necessaries  at  little 
or  no  cost  by  the  people  of  the  town  and  ueighbor- 
...  hood.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
at  Bridge-  Castle,  a  building  which  had  been  honored 
water-  by  several  royal  visits.  In  the  Castle  Field 
his  army  was  encamped.  It  now  consisted  of  about 
six  thousand  men,  and  might  easily  have  been  increased 
to  double  the  number,  but  for  the  -want  of  arms. 
The  Duke  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Continent 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  pikes  and  muskets.  Many  of 
his  followers  had,  therefore,  no  other  weapons  than 
such  as  could  be  fashioned  out  of  the  tools  which  they 
had  used  in  husbandry  or  mining.  Of  these  rude  im¬ 
plements  of  war  the  most  formidable  was  made  by 
fastening  the  blade  of  a  scythe  erect  on  a  strong  pole.1 
The  tithing-men  of  the  country  round  Taunton  and 
Bridgewater  received  orders  to  search  everywhere  for 
scythes,  and  to  bring  all  that  could  be  found  to  the 
camp.  It  was  impossible,  however,  even  with  the  help 
of  these  contrivances,  to  supply  the  demand ;  and  great 
numbers  who  were  desirous  to  enlist  were  sent  away.2 

The  foot  were  divided  into  six  regiments.  Many  of 
the  men  had  been  in  the  militia,  and  still  wore  their 
uniforms,  red  and  yellow.  The  cavalry  were  about  a 
thousand  in  number  ;  but  most  of  them  had  only  large 
colts,  such  as  were  then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the 
marshes  of  Somerstshire  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Tondon  with  coach-horses  and  cart-horses.  These 
animals  were  so  far  from  being  fit  for  any  military 
purpose  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  obey  the 

1  One  of  these  weapons  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Tower. 

2  Grey’s  Narrative ;  Paschall’s  Narrative  in  the  Appendix  to 
Heywood’s  Vindication. 
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bridle,  and  became  ungovernable  as  soon  as  they  heard 
a  gun  fired  or  a  drum  beaten.  A  small  body-guard  of 
forty  young  men,  well  armed  and  mounted  at  their  own 
charge,  attended  Monmouth.  The  people  of  Bridge- 
water,  who  were  enriched  by  a  thriving  coast  trade, 
furnished  him  with  a  small  sum  of  money.' 

All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  government  were  fast 
assembling.  On  the  west  of  the  rebel  army,  Albemarle 

Preparations  StiU  together  a  large  body  of  Devon- 

of  the  govern-  shire  militia.  On  the  east,  the  trainbands 
pTeVr15'  of  wiltshire  Pad  mustered  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  north-east,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
was  in  arms.  The  power  of  Beaufort  bore  some  faint 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  great  barons  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  President  of  Wales  and  Eord- 
lieutenant  of  four  English  counties.  His  official  tours 
through  the  extensive  region  in  which  he  represented 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  were  scarcely  inferior  in 
pomp  to  royal  progresses.  His  household  at  Badminton 
was  regulated  after  the  fashion  of  an  earlier  generation. 
The  land  to  a  great  extent  round  his  pleasure-grounds 
was  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  the  laborers  who  cultivated 
it  formed  part  of  his  family.  Nine  tables  were  every 
day  spread  under  his  roof  for  two  hundred  persons.  A 
crowd  of  gentlemen  and  pages  were  under  the  orders 
of  the  steward.  A  whole  troop  of  cavalry  obeyed  the 
master  of  the  horse.  The  fame  of  the  kitchen,  the 
cellar,  the  kennel,  and  the  stables  was  spread  over  all 
England.  The  gentry,  many  miles  round,  were  proud 
of  the  magnificence  of  their  great  neighbor,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  charmed  by  his  affability  and  good 

1  Oldmixon,  702. 
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nature.  He  was  a  zealous  Cavalier  of  the  old  school. 
At  this  crisis,  therefore,  he  used  his  whole  influence 
and  authority  in  support  of  the  crown,  and  occupied 
Bristol  with  the  trainbands  of  Gloucestershire,  who 
seem  to  have  been  better  disciplined  than  most  other 
troops  of  that  description.1 

In  the  counties  more  remote  from  Somersetshire  the 
supporters  of  the  throne  were  on  the  alert.  The  militia 
of  Sussex  began  to  march  westward,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Richard,  Ford  Fumley,  who,  though  he  had 
lately  been  converted  from  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  was  still  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  king.  James  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
called  out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire.  John  Fell,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  sum¬ 
moned  the  undergraduates  of  his  University  to  take 
arms  for  the  crown.  The  gownsmen  crowded  to  give 
in  their  names.  Christ  Church  alone  furnished  near  a 
hundred  pikemen  and  musketeers.  Young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  commoners  acted  as  officers  ;  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Ford-lieutenant  was  colonel.2 

But  it  was  chiefly  on  the  regular  troops  that  the 
King  relied.  Churchill  had  been  sent  westward  with 
the  Blues  ;  and  Feversham  wTas  following  wTith  all  the 
forces  that  could  be  spared  from  the  neighborhood  of 
London.  A  courier  had  started  for  Holland  with  a 
letter  directing  Skelton  instantly  to  request  that  the 

1  North’s  Life  of  Guildford ,  132.  Accounts  of  Beaufort’s 
progress  through  Wales  and  the  neighboring  counties  are  in 
the  London  Gazettes  of  July,  1684.  Letter  of  Beaufort  to  Clar¬ 
endon,  June  19,  1685. 

2  Bishop  Fell  to  Clarendon,  June  20  ;  Abingdon  to  Clarendon, 
June  20,  25,  26,  1685  ;  Lansdowue  MS.,  846. 
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three  English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  might  be 
sent  to  the  Thames.  When  the  request  was  made,  the 
party  hostile  to  the  House  of  Orange,  headed  by  the 
deputies  of  Amsterdam,  again  tried  to  cause  delay. 
But  the  energy  of  William,  who  had  almost  as  much 
at  stake  as  James,  and  who  saw  Monmouth’s  progress 
with  serious  uneasiness,  bore  down  opposition  ;  and  in 
a  few  days  the  troops  sailed.1  The  three  Scotch  regi¬ 
ments  were  already  in  England.  They  had  arrived  at 
Gravesend  in  excellent  condition,  and  James  had  re¬ 
viewed  them  on  Blackheath.  He  repeatedly  declared 
to  the  Dutch  Ambassador  that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
seem  finer  or  better  disciplined  soldiers,  and  expressed 
the  warmest  gratitude  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
States  for  so  valuable  and  seasonable  a  re-enforcement. 
This  satisfaction,  however,  was  not  unmixed.  Excel¬ 
lently  as  the  men  went  through  their  drill,  they  were 
not  untainted  wfith  Dutch  politics  and  Dutch  divinity. 
One  of  them  was  shot  and  another  flogged  for  drinking 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  health.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  thought  advisable  to  place  them  in  the  post  of  dan¬ 
ger.  They  were  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  But  their  arrival  enabled 
the  King  to  send  to  the  west  some  infantry  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wanted  in  the  capital.2 

While  the  government  was  thus  preparing  for  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  rebels  in  the  field,  precautions  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  were  not  neglected.  In  London  alone  two 
hundred  of  those  persons  who  were  thought  most  likely 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Whig  movement  were  arrested. 

1  Avaux,  July  TB?,  T%,  1685. 

iVan  citters>wtJuly  T3>  It>  1 685  ;  Avaux  Neg.,  July  /’s  ; 
London  Gazette ,  July  6. 
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Among  the  prisoners  were  some  merchants  of  great 
note.  Every  man  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  court 
went  in  fear.  A  general  gloom  overhung  the  capital. 
Business  languished  on  the  Exchange;  and  the  theatres 
were  so  generally  deserted  that  a  new  opera,  written  by 
Dryden,  and  set  off  by  decorations  of  unprecedented 
magnificence,  was  withdrawn,  because  the  receipts 
would  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  performance.1 
The  magistrates  and  clergy  were  everywhere  active. 
The  Dissenters  were  everywhere  closely  observed.  In 
Cheshire  and  Shropshire  a  fierce  persecution  raged  : 
in  Northamptonshire  arrests  were  numerous  ;  and  the 
jail  of  Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners.  No  Puri¬ 
tan  divine,  however  moderate  his  opinions,  however 
guarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  confidence  that  he 
should  not  be  torn  from  his  family  and  flung  into  a 
dungeon.2 

Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanced  from  Bridgewater 
harassed  through  the  whole  march  by  Churchill,  who 
appears  to  have  done  all  that,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
it  was  possible  for  a  brave  and  skilful  officer  to  effect. 
The  rebel  army,  much  annoyed  both  by  the  enemy  and 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  halted  in  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second  of  June  at  Glastonbury.  The  houses 
of  the  little  town  did  not  afford  shelter  for  so  large  a 
force.  Some  of  the  troops  were  therefore  quartered  in 
the  churches,  and  others  lighted  their  fires  among  the 
venerable  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  once  the  wealthiest  re¬ 
ligious  house  in  our  island.  From  Glastonbury  the 

1  Barillon,  July  T%,  1685 ;  Scott’s  preface  to  Albion  and 
Albanius. 

2  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  June  29,  1685 ;  Life  of  Philip 
Henry ,  by  Bates. 
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Duke  marched  to  Wells,  and  from  Wells  to  Shepton 
Mallet.1 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from  place  to 
place  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  collecting 
troops.  It  was  now  necessary  for  him  to 
^Bristol"  f°rm  some  plan  of  military  operations.  His 
first  scheme  was  to  seize  Bristol.  Many  of 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  that  important  place  were 
Whigs.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Whig  plot  had 
extended  thither.  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  the 
Gloucestershire  trainbands.  If  Beaufort  and  his  rustic 
followers  could  be  overpowered  before  the  regular 
troops  arrived,  the  rebels  would  at  once  find  themselves 
possessed  of  ample  pecuniary  resources  :  the  credit  of 
Monmouth’s  arms  would  be  raised  ;  and  his  friends 
throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  encouraged  to  declare 
themselves.  Bristol  had  fortifications  which,  on  the 
north  of  the  Avon  toward  Gloucestershire,  were  weak, 
but  on  the  south  toward  Somersetshire  were  much 
stronger.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  Gloucestershire  side.  But  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessar}*-  to  take  a  circuitous  route, 
and  to  cross  the  Avon  at  Keynsham.  The  bridge  at 
Keynsham  had  been  partly  demolished  by  the  militia, 
and  was  at  present  impassable.  A  detachment  was, 
therefore,  sent  forward  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  other  troops  followed  more  slowly,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  halted  for  repose 
at  Pensford.  At  Pensford  they  were  only  five  miles 
from  the  Somersetshire  side  of  Bristol  ;  but  the  Glouces¬ 
tershire  side,  which  could  be  reached  only  by  going 

1  London  Gazette,  June  22  and  June  25,  1685  ;  Wade’s  Con¬ 
fession ;  Oldmixon,  703  ;  Harl.  MS.,  6S45. 
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round  through  Keynsham,  was  distant  a  long  day’s 
march. 1 

That  night  was  one  of  great  tumult  and  expectation 
in  Bristol.  The  partisans  of  Monmouth  knew  that  he 
was  almost  within  sight  of  their  city,  and  imagined 
that  he  would  be  among  them  before  daybreak.  About 
an  hour  after  sunset  a  merchantman  lying  at  the  quay 
took  fire.  Such  an  occurrence,  in  a  port  crowded  with 
shipping,  could  not  but  excite  great  alarm.  The  whole 
river  was  in  commotion.  The  streets  were  crowded. 
Seditious  cries  were  heard  amidst  the  darkness  and 
confusion.  It  was  afterward  asserted,  both  by  Whigs 
and  by  Tories,  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by 
the  friends  of  Monmouth,  in  the  hope  that  the  train- 
bands  would  be  busied  in  preventing  the  conflagration 
from  spreading,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  rebel 
army  would  make  a  bold  push,  and  would  enter  the 
city  on  the  Somersetshire  side.  If  such  was  the  design 
of  the  incendiaries,  it  completely  failed.  Beaufort,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  his  men  to  the  quay,  kept  them  all 
night  drawn  up  under  arms  round  the  beautiful  church 
of  Saint  Mary  Redcliff,  on  the  south  of  the  Avon.  He 
would  see  Bristol  burned  down,  he  said,  nay,  he  would 
burn  it  down  himself,  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
occupied  by  traitors.  He  was  able,  with  the  help  of 
some  regular  cavalry  which  had  joined  him  from  Chip¬ 
penham  a  few  hours  before,  to  prevent  an  insurrection. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  beyond  his  power  at  once 
to  overawe  the  malcontents  within  the  walls  and  to  re¬ 
pel  an  attack  from  without  :  but  no  such  attack  was 
made.  The  fire,  which  caused  so  much  commotion  at 
Bristol,  was  distinctly  seen  at  Pensford.  Monmouth, 

1  Wade’s  Confession. 
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however,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  change  his 
plan. 

He  remained  quiet  till  sunrise,  and  then  inarched  to 
Keynsham.  There  he  found  the  bridge  repaired.  He 
determined  to  let  his  army  rest  during  the  afternoon, 
and,  as  soon  as  night  came,  to  proceed  to  Bristol.1 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  King’s  forces  were  now 
near  at  hand.  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of 
about  a  hundred  men  of  the  Life  Guards,  dashed  into 
Keynsham,  scattered  two  troops  of  rebel  horse  which 
He  reiin-  ventured  to  oppose  him,  and  retired  after 
quishesthat  inflicting  much  injury  and  suffering  little. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  relinquish  the  design  on  Bristol.2 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Several  schemes  were 
proposed  and  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  Mon¬ 
mouth  might  hasten  to  Gloucester,  might  cross  the 
Severn  there,  might  break  down  the  bridge  behind  him, 
and,  with  his  right  flank  protected  by  the  river,  might 
march  through  Worcestershire  and  Shropshire  into 
Cheshire.  He  had  formerly  made  a  progress  through 
those  counties,  and  had  been  received  there  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire. 
His  presence  might  revive  the  zeal  of  his  old  friends  ; 
and  his  army  might  in  a  few  days  be  swollen  to  double 
its  present  numbers. 

On  full  consideration,  however,  it  appeared  that  this 
plan,  though  specious,  was  impracticable.  The  rebels 
were  ill  shod  for  such  work  as  they  had  lately  under¬ 
gone,  and  were  exhausted  by  toiling,  day  after  day, 
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through  deep  mud  under  heavy  rain.  Harassed  and 
impeded  as  they  would  be  at  every  stage  by  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  they  could  not  hope  to  reach  Gloucester  with¬ 
out  being  overtaken  by  the  main  body  of  the  royal 
troops,  and  forced  to  a  general  action  under  every  dis¬ 
advantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wiltshire.  Persons  who 
professed  to  know  that  county  well  assured  the  Duke 
that  he  would  be  joined  there  by  such  strong  re-enforce¬ 
ments  as  would  make  it  safe  for  him  to  give  battle.1 

He  took  this  advice  and  turned  toward  Wiltshire. 
He  first  summoned  Bath.  But  Bath  was  strongly 
garrisoned  for  the  King  ;  and  Feversham  was  fast  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  rebels,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  on 
the  walls,  but  hastened  to  Philip’s  Norton,  where  they 
halted  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  they  were  alarmed  by 
tidings  that  he  was  close  at  hand.  They  got  into 
order,  and  lined  the  hedges  leading  to  the  town.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  royal  army  soon  appeared.  It 
consisted  of  about  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  youth  of  bold  spirit  and  rough 
manners,  who  was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he  had 
no  share  in  the  disloyal  schemes  of  his  half-brother. 
Grafton  soon  found  himself  in  a  deep  lane  with  fences 
on  both  sides  of  him,  from  which  a  galling  fire  of  mus- 
Skirmish  at  ketry  was  kept  up.  Still  he  pushed  boldly 
Philip’s  Nor-  on  till  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  Philip’s 
Norton.  There  his  way  was  crossed  by  a 
barricade,  from  which  a  third  fire  met  him  full  in  front. 

His  men  now  lost  heart,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
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way  back.  Before  they  got  out  of  the  lane  more  than 
a  hundred  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Grafton’s  retreat  was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  rebel 
cavalry  ;  but  he  cut  his  way  gallantly  through  them, 
and  came  off  safe.1 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed,  fell  back  on  the 
main  body  of  the  royal  forces.  The  two  armies  were 
now  face  to  face  ;  and  a  few  shots  were  exchanged  that 
did  little  or  no  execution.  Neither  side  was  impatient 
to  come  to  action.  Feversham  did  not  wish  to  fight 
till  his  artillery  came  up,  and  fell  back  to  Bradford. 
Monmouth,  as  soon  as  the  night  closed  in,  quitted  his 
position,  marched  southward,  and  by  daybreak  arrived 
at  Frome,  where  he  hoped  to  find  re-enforcements. 

Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause  as  either  Taunton 
or  Bridgewater,  but  could  do  nothing  to  serve  him. 
There  had  been  a  rising  a  few  days  before  ;  and  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  Declaration  had  been  posted  up  in  the  market¬ 
place.  But  the  news  of  this  movement  had  been  carried 
to  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  who  lay  at  no  great  distance 
with  the  Wiltshire  militia.  He  had  instantly  marched 
to  Frome,  and  routed  a  mob  of  rustics  who,  with  scythes 
and  pitchforks,  attempted  to  oppose  him,  had  entered 
the  town,  and  had  disarmed  the  inhabitants.  No 
weapons,  therefore,  were  left  there;  nor  was  Monmouth 
able  to  furnish  any.2 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case.  The  march  of  the 
preceding  night  had  been  wearisome.  The  rain  had 
fallen  in  torrents;  and  the  roads  had  become  mere 
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quagmires.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  promised  succors 
from  Wiltshire.  One  messenger  brought  news  that 

Argyle’s  forces  had  been  dispersed  in  Scot- 
Despondence  lan(p  Another  reported  that  Feversham, 

ofMonmouth.  . 

having  been  joined  by  his  artillery,  wras 
about  to  advance.  Monmouth  understood  war  too  well 
not  to  know  that  his  followers,  with  all  their  courage  and 
all  their  zeal,  were  no  match  for  regular  soldiers.  He  had 
till  lately  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  some  of 
those  regiments  which  he  had  formerly  commanded 
would  pass  over  to  his  standard  :  but  that  hope  he  was 
now  compelled  to  relinquish.  His  heart  failed  him. 
He  could  scarcely  muster  firmness  enough  to  give 
orders.  In  his  misery  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
evil  counsellors  who  had  induced  him  to  quit  his  happy 
retreat  in  Brabant.  Against  Wildman  in  particular  he 
broke  forth  into  violent  imprecations.'  And  now  an 
ignominious  thought  rose  in  his  weak  and  agitated 
mind.  He  would  leave  to  the  mercy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  thousands  who  had,  at  his  call  and  for  his  sake, 
abandoned  their  quiet  fields  and  dwellings.  He  would 
steal  away  with  his  chief  officers,  would  gain  some  sea¬ 
port  before  his  flight  was  suspected,  would  escape  to 
the  Continent,  and  would  forget  his  ambition  and  his 
shame  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Wentworth.  He  seriously 
discussed  this  scheme  with  his  leading  advisers.  Some 
of  them,  trembling  for  their  necks,  listened  to  it  with 
approbation  ;  but  Grey,  who,  by  the  admission  of  his 
detractors,  was  intrepid  ever}' where  except  where 
swords  were  clashing  and  guns  going  off  around  him, 
opposed  the  dastardly  proposition  with  great  ardor, 
and  implored  the  Duke  to  face  every  danger  rather 
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than  requite  with  ingratitude  and  treachery  the  de¬ 
voted  attachment  of  the  Western  peasantry.1 

The  scheme  of  flight  was  abandoned  :  but  it  was  not 
now  easy  to  form  any  plan  for  a  campaign.  To  ad¬ 
vance  toward  ffiondon  would  have  been  madness  ;  for 
the  road  lay  right  across  Salisbury  Plain  ;  and  on  that 
vast  open  space  regular  troops,  and  above  all  regular 
cavalry,  would  have  acted  with  every  advantage 
against  undisciplined  men.  At  this  juncture  a  report 
reached  the  camp  that  the  rustics  of  the  marshes  near 
Axbridge  had  risen  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
had  armed  themselves  with  flails,  bludgeons,  and  pitch- 
forks,  and  were  assembling  by  thousands  at  Bridge- 
water.  Monmouth  determined  to  return  thither,  and 
to  strengthen  himself  with  these  new  allies.2 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to  Wells,  and 
arrived  there  in  no  amiable  temper.  They  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  hostile  to  Prelacy  ;  and  they  showed 
their  hostility  in  a  way  very  little  to  their  honor. 
They  not  only  tore  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Cathedral  to  make  bullets,  an  act  for  which 
they  might  fairly  plead  the  necessities  of  war,  but 
wantonly  defaced  the  ornaments  of  the  building.  Grey 
with  difficulty  preserved  the  altar  from  the  insults  of 
some  ruffians  who  wished  to  carouse  round  it,  by  taking 
his  stand  before  it  with  his  sword  drawn.3 

On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July,  Monmouth  again 
entered  Bridgewater  in  circumstances  far  less  cheering 
than  those  in  which  he  had  marched  thence  ten  days 
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before.  The  re-enforcement  which  he  found  there  was 
inconsiderable.  The  royal  army  was  close  upon  him. 

At  one  moment  he  thought  of  fortifying 
He  returns  to  tlie  town  .  anq  hundreds  of  laborers  were 

Bridgewater. 

summoned  to  dig  trenches  and  throw  up 
mounds.  Then  his  mind  recurred  to  the  plan  of 
marching  into  Cheshire,  a  plan  which  he  had  rejected 
as  impracticable  when  he  was  at  Keynsham,  and  which 
assuredly  was  not  more  practicable  now  that  he  was  at 
Bridgewater.1 

While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  projects 
equally  hopeless,  the  King’s  forces  came  in  sight. 

They  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  five 
army  en-  hundred  regular  troops,  and  of  about  fifteen 
camps  at  hundred  of  the  Wiltshire  militia.  Early  on 
Sedgemoor.  mornjng  Qf  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  July, 

they  left  Somerton,  and  pitched  their  tents  that  day 
about  three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  on  the  plain  of 
Sedgemoor. 

Doctor  Peter  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  accom¬ 
panied  them.  This  prelate  had  in  his  youth  borne 
arms  for  Charles  the  First  against  the  Parliament. 
Neither  his  years  nor  his  profession  had  wholly  ex¬ 
tinguished  his  martial  ardor  ;  and  he  probably  thought 
that  the  appearance  of  a  father  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  the  King’s  camp  might  confirm  the  loyalty  of  some 
honest  men  who  were  wavering  between  their  horror 
of  Popery  and  their  horror  of  rebellion. 

The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  Bridgewater  is 
said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Somersetshire,  and  commands 
a  wide  view  over  the  surrounding  country.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  officers,  went  up 
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to  the  top  of  the  square  tower  from  which  the  spire 
ascends,  and  observed  through  a  telescope  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  Beneath  him  lay  a  flat  expanse,  now 
rich  with  cornfields  and  apple-trees,  but  then,  as  its 
name  imports,  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  morass. 
When  the  rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Parret  and  its 
tributary  streams  rose  above  their  banks,  this  tract  was 
often  flooded.  It  wras  indeed  anciently  a  part  of  that 
great  swamp  which  is  renowned  in  our  early  chronicles 
as  having  arrested  the  progress  of  two  successive  races 
of  invaders,  which  long  protected  the  Celts  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  and  which  sheltered 
Alfred  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Danes.  In  those  remote 
times  this  region  could  be  traversed  only  in  boats.  It 
was  a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many  islets  of 
shifting  and  treacherous  soil,  overhung  with  rank 
jungle,  and  swarming  with  deer  and  wild  swine. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  the  traveller  whose 
journey  lay  from  Ilchester  to  Bridgewater  was  forced 
to  make  a  circuit  of  several  miles  in  order  to  avoid  the 
waters.  When  Monmouth  looked  upon  Sedgemoor,  it 
had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art,  and  was  inter¬ 
sected  by  many  deep  and  wide  trenches  which,  in  that 
country,  are  called  rhines.  In  the  midst  of  the  moor 
rose,  clustering  round  the  towers  of  churches,  a  few 
villages,  of  which  the  names  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
once  were  surrounded  by  waves.  In  one  of  these  vil¬ 
lages,  called  Weston  Zoyland,  the  royal  cavalry  lay  ; 
and  Eeversham  had  fixed  his  headquarters  there. 
Many  persons  still  living  have  seen  the  daughter  of 
the  servant-girl  who  waited  on  him  that  day  at  table  ; 
and  a  large  dish  of  Persian  ware,  which  was  set  before 
him,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  neighborhood. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  population  of  Somersetshire 
does  not,  like  that  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  con¬ 
sist  of  emigrants  from  distant  places.  It  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  find  farmers  who  cultivate  the  same 
land  which  their  ancestors  cultivated  when  the  Plan- 
tagenets  reigned  in  England.  The  Somersetshire  tradi¬ 
tions  are,  therefore,  of  no  small  value  to  a  historian.1 

At  a  greater  distance  from  Bridgewater  lies  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Middlezoy.  In  that  village  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  the  Wiltshire  militia  were  quartered,  under  the 
command  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  far  from  Chedzoy,  were  en¬ 
camped  several  battalions  of  regular  infantry.  Mon¬ 
mouth  looked  gloomily  on  them.  He  could  not  but 
remember  how,  a  few  years  before,  he  had,  at  the  head 
of  a  column  composed  of  some  of  those  very  men, 
driven  before  him  in  confusion  the  fierce  enthusiasts 
who  defended  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  could  distinguish 
among  the  hostile  ranks  that  gallant  band  which  was 
then  called,  from  the  name  of  its  colonel,  Dumbarton’s 
regiment,  but  which  has  long  been  known  as  the  first 
of  the  line,  and  which,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  has  nobly  supported  its  early  reputation.  “  I 
know  those  men,  ’  ’  said  Monmouth  ;  ‘  ‘  they  will  fight. 
If  I  had  but  them,  all  would  go  well.  ’  ’  2 

1  Matt.  West.  Flor.  Hist.,  a.d.  788  ;  MS.  Chronicle  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ,  Book 
IV.,  Chap.  xix. ;  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  iii.  ;  Deland’s  Itinerary; 
Oldmixon,  703.  Oldmixon  was  then  at  Bridgewater,  and  prob¬ 
ably  saw  the  Duke  on  the  church  tower.  The  dish  mentioned 
in  the  text  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Stradling,  who  has  taken 
laudable  pains  to  preserve  the  relics  and  traditions  of  the  West¬ 
ern  insurrection. 
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Yet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not  altogether  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  three  divisions  of  the  royal  army  lay 
far  apart  from  one  another.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  negligence  and  of  relaxed  discipline  in  all  their 
movements.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  drinking 
themselves  drunk  with  the  Zoyland  cider.  The  inca¬ 
pacity  of  Feversham,  who  commanded  in  chief,  was 
notorious.  Even  at  this  momentous  crisis  he  thought 
only  of  eating  and  sleeping.  Churchill  was  indeed  a 
captain  equal  to  tasks  far  more  arduous  than  that  of 
scattering  a  crowd  of  ill-armed  and  ill-trained  peasants. 
But  the  genius,  which,  at  a  later  period,  humbled  six 
Marshals  of  France,  was  not  now  in  its  proper  place. 
Feversham  told  Churchill  little,  and  gave  him  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  offer  any  suggestion.  The  lieutenant, 
conscious  of  superior  abilities  and  science,  impatient 
of  the  control  of  a  chief  whom  he  despised,  and  trem¬ 
bling  for  the  fate  of  the  army,  nevertheless  preserved 
his  characteristic  self-command,  and  dissembled  his 
feelings  so  well  that  Feversham  praised  his  submissive 
alacrity,  and  promised  to  report  it  to  the  King. 1 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  disposition  of  the 
royal  forces,  and  having  been  apprised  of  the  state  in 
which  they  were,  conceived  that  a  night  attack  might 
be  attended  with  success.  He  resolved  to  run  the 
hazard  ;  and  preparations  were  instantly  made. 

It  was  Sunday  ;  and  his  followers,  who  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  brought  up  after  the  puritan  fashion, 
passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  religious  exercises. 
The  Castle  Field,  in  which  the  army  was  encamped, 
presented  a  spectacle  such  as,  since  the  disbanding  of 
Cromwell’s  soldiers,  England  had  never  seen.  The 
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dissenting  preachers  who  had  taken  arms  against 
Popery,  and  some  of  whom  had  probably  fought  in  the 
great  civil  war,  prayed  and  preached  in  red  coats  and 
huge  jack-boots,  with  swords  by  their  sides.  Fergu¬ 
son  was  one  of  those  who  harangued.  He  took  for 
his  text  the  awful  imprecation  by  which  the  Israelites 
who  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  cleared  themselves  from  the 
charge  ignorantly  brought  against  them  by  their  breth¬ 
ren  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  “  The  Ford  God  of 
gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth  ;  and  Israel 
he  shall  know.  If  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgres¬ 
sion  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day.”  1 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under  cover  of  the 
night  was  no  secret  in  Bridgewater.  The  town  wras 
full  of  women,  who  had  repaired  thither  by  hundreds 
from  the  surrounding  region,  to  see  their  husbands, 
sons,  lovers,  and  brothers  once  more.  There  wTere 
many  sad  partings  that  day  ;  and  many  parted  never 
to  meet  again.2  The  report  of  the  intended  attack 
came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl  who  was  zealous  for 
the  King.  Though  of  modest  character,  she  had  the 
courage  to  resolve  that  she  would  herself  bear  the  in¬ 
telligence  to  Feversham.  She  stole  out  of  Bridgewater, 
and  made  her  way  to  the  royal  camp.  But  that  camp 
was  not  a  place  where  female  innocence  could  be  safe. 
Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the  irregular  force  to 
which  they  were  opposed,  and  the  negligent  general 
who  commanded  them,  had  indulged  largely  in  wine, 
and  were  ready  for  any  excess  of  licentiousness  and 
cruelty.  One  of  them  seized  the  unhappy  maiden,  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and  brutally  outraged 

1  Oldmixon,  703;  Observator ,  Aug.  1,  1685. 
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her.  She  fled  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  leaving 
the  wicked  army  to  its  doom.1 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great  hazard  drew  near. 
The  night  was  not  ill  suited  for  such  an  enterprise. 
The  moon  was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern 
streamers  were  shining  brilliantly.  But  the  marsh  fog 
lay  so  thick  on  Sedgemoor  that  no  object  could  be  dis¬ 
cerned  there  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces. 11 

The  clock  struck  eleven  ;  and  the  Duke  with  his 
body-guard  rode  out  of  the  Castle.  He  was  not  in  the 
frame  of  mind  which  befits  one  who  is  about 
Battle  of  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  very  chil- 

dren  who  pressed  to  see  him  pass  observed, 
and  long  remembered,  that  his  look  was  sad  and  full 
of  evil  augury.  His  army  marched  by  a  circuitous 
path,  near  six  miles  in  length,  toward  the  royal  en¬ 
campment  at  Sedgemoor.  Part  of  the  route  is  to  this 
day  called  War  Lane.  The  foot  were  led  b}r  Mon¬ 
mouth  himself.  The  horse  were  confided  to  Grey,  in 

1  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii. ,  432.  I  am  forced  to  believed  that  this 
lamentable  story  is  true.  The  bishop  declares  that  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him  in  the  year  1718  by  a  brave  officer  of  the 
Blues,  who  had  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  and  who  had  himself 
seen  the  poor  girl  depart  in  an  agony  of  distress. 

2  Narrative  of  an  Officer  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  Kennet,  ed. 
1719,  iii.,  432;  MS .  fournal  of  the  Western  Rebellion ,  kept  by 
Mr.  Edward  Dummer  ;  Dryden’s  Hind  and  Panther ,  Part  II. 
The  lines  of  Dryden  are  remarkable  : 

“  Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the  sky 
For  James’s  late  nocturnal  victory, 

The  pledge  of  his  almighty  patron’s  love, 

The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 

I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horror  and  dispel  the  night. 

The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  bore, 

News  which  three  laboring  nations  did  restore  ; 

But  heaven’s  own  Nuntius  was  arrived  before.” 
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spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  some  who  remembered  the 
mishap  at  Bridport.  Orders  were  given  that  strict 
silence  should  be  preserved,  that  no  drum  should  be 
beaten,  and  no  shot  fired.  The  word  by  which  the 
insurgents  were  to  recognize  one  another  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  was  Soho.  It  had  doubtless  been  selected  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  Soho  Fields  in  London,  where  their  leader’s 
palace  stood.1 

At  about  one  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  sixth 
of  July,  the  rebels  were  on  the  open  moor.  But  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  enemy  lay  three  broad  rhines 
filled  with  water  and  soft  mud.  Two  of  these,  called 
the  Black  Ditch  and  the  Rangmoor  Rhine,  Monmouth 
knew  that  he  must  pass.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  trench,  called  the  Bussex  Rhine,  which 
immediately  covered  the  royal  encampment,  had  not 
been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of  his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammunition  remained 
at  the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The  horse  and  foot,  in  a 
long  narrow  column,  passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  cause¬ 
way.  There  was  a  similar  causeway  across  the  Lang- 
moor  Rhine  :  but  the  guide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his  way. 
There  was  some  delay  and  some  tumult  before  the 
error  could  be  rectified.  At  length  the  passage  w7as 
effected:  but,  in  the  confusion,  a  pistol  went  off.  Some 
men  of  the  Horse  Guards,  who  were  on  watch,  heard 
the  report,  and  perceived  that  a  great  multitude  was 

1  It  has  been  said  by  several  writers,  and  among  them  by 
Pennant,  that  the  district  in  Bondon  called  Soho  derived  its 
name  from  the  watchword  of  Monmouth’s  army  at  Sedgemoor. 
Mention  of  Soho  Fields  will  be  found  in  many  books  printed 
before  the  Western  insurrection;  for  example,  in  Chamber- 
layne’s  State  of  England ,  1684. 
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advancing  through  the  mist.  They  fired  their  car¬ 
bines,  and  galloped  off  in  different  directions  to  give  the 
alarm.  Some  hastened  to  Weston  Zoyland,  where  the 
cavalry  lay.  One  trooper  spurred  to  the  encampment 
of  the  infantry,  and  cried  out  vehemently  that  the 
enemy  was  at  hand.  The  drums  of  Dumbarton’s  regi¬ 
ment  beat  to  arms  ;  and  the  men  got  fast  into  their 
ranks.  It  was  time  ;  for  Monmouth  was  already  draw¬ 
ing  up  his  army  for  action.  He  ordered  Grey  to  lead 
the  way  with  the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry.  Grey  pushed  on  till  his  progress 
was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the  King’s  foot  were 
hastily  forming  in  order  of  battle. 

“  For  whom  are  you  ?  ”  called  out  an  officer  of  the 
Foot  Guards.  “  For  the  King,”  replied  a  voice  from 
the  ranks  of  the  rebel  cavalry.  “  For  which  King  ?  ” 
was  then  demanded.  The  answer  was  a  shout  of 
‘  ‘  King  Monmouth,  ’  ’  mingled  with  the  war-cry,  which 
forty  years  before  had  been  inscribed  on  the  colors  of 
the  parliamentary  regiments,  “  God  with  us.”  The 
royal  troops  instantly  fired  such  a  volley  of  musketry 
as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all  directions.  The 
world  agreed  to  ascribe  this  ignominious  rout  to  Grey’s 
pusillanimity.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
Churchill  would  have  succeeded  better  at  the  head  of 
men  who  had  never  before  handled  arms  on  horseback, 
and  whose  horses  were  unused,  not  only  to  stand  fire, 
but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Duke’s  horse  had  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  moor,  his  infantry  came  up  running 
fast,  and  guided  through  the  gloom  by  the  lighted 
matches  of  Dumbarton’s  regiment. 
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Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding  that  a  broad  and 
profound  trench  lay  between  him  and  the  camp  which 
he  had  hoped  to  surprise.  The  insurgents  halted  on 
the  edge  of  the  rhine,  and  fired.  Part  of  the  royal  in¬ 
fantry  on  the  opposite  bank  returned  the  fire.  During 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  roar  of  the  musketry  was 
incessant.  The  Somersetshire  peasants  behaved  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  had  been  veteran  soldiers,  save  only 
that  they  levelled  their  pieces  too  high. 

But  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were 
in  motion.  The  Life  Guards  and  Blues  came  pricking 
fast  from  Weston  Zoyland,  and  scattered  in  an  instant 
some  of  Grey’s  horse,  who  had  attempted  to  rally. 
The  fugitives  spread  a  panic  among  their  comrades  in 
the  rear,  who  had  charge  of  the  ammunition.  The 
wagoners  drove  off  at  full  speed,  and  never  stopped  till 
they  were  many  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Mon¬ 
mouth  had  hitherto  done  his  part  like  a  stout  and  able 
warrior.  He  had  been  seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  en¬ 
couraging  his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example.  But 
he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  military  affairs  not  to 
know  that  all  was  over.  His  men  had  lost  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  surprise  and  darkness  had  given  them. 
They  were  deserted  by  the  horse  and  by  the  ammuni¬ 
tion-wagons.  The  King’s  forces  were  now  united  and 
in  good  order.  Feversham  had  been  awakened  by  the 
firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  adjusted  his  cravat,  had 
looked  at  himself  well  in  the  glass,  and  had  come  to 
see  what  his  men  were  doing.  Meanwhile,  what  was 
of  much  more  importance,  Churchill  had  rapidly  made 
an  entirely  new  disposition  of  the  royal  infantry.  The 
day  was  about  to  break.  The  event  of  a  conflict  on 
an  open  plain,  by  broad  sunlight,  could  not  be  doubt- 
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ful.  Yet  Monmouth  should  have  felt  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  fly,  while  thousands  whom  affection  for  him 
had  hurried  to  destruction  were  still  fighting  manfully 
in  his  cause.  But  vain  hopes  and  the  intense  love  of 
life  prevailed.  He  saw  that  if  he  tarried  the  royal 
cavalry  would  soon  intercept  his  retreat.  He  mounted 
and  rode  from  the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant  stand. 
The  Life  Guards  attacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues 
on  the  left  :  but  the  Somersetshire  clowns,  with  their 
scythes  and  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the 
royal  horse  like  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  break  them,  and  was  manfully  re¬ 
pulsed.  Sarsfield,  a  brave  Irish  officer,  whose  name 
afterward  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity,  charged  on 
the  other  flank.  His  men  were  beaten  back.  He  was 
himself  struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay  for  a  time  as  one 
dead.  But  the  struggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not 
last.  Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent.  Cries  were 
heard  of  “  Ammunition  !  For  God’s  sake,  ammuni¬ 
tion  !  ”  But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand.  And  now 
the  King’s  artillery  came  up.  It  had  been  posted  half 
a  mile  off,  on  the  high-road  from  Weston  Zoyland  to 
Bridgewater.  So  defective  were  then  the  appointments 
of  an  English  army  that  there  would  have  been  much 
difficulty  in  dragging  the  great  guns  to  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  raging,  had  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
offered  his  coach  horses  and  traces  for  the  purpose. 
This  interference  of  a  Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of 
blood  has,  with  strange  inconsistency,  been  condemned 
by  some  Whig  writers  who  can  see  nothing  crim¬ 
inal  in  the  conduct  of  the  numerous  Puritan  ministers 
then  in  arms  against  the  government.  Even  when  the 
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guns  had  arrived,  there  was  such  a  want  of  gunners 
that  a  sergeant  of  Dumbarton’s  regiment  was  forced  to 
take  on  himself  the  management  of  several  pieces.1 
The  cannon,  however,  though  ill  served,  brought  the 
engagement  to  a  speedy  close.  The  pikes  of  the  rebel 
battalions  began  to  shake:  the  ranks  broke;  the  King’s 
cavalry  charged  again,  and  bore  down  everything  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  the  King’s  infantry  came  pouring  across 
the  ditch.  Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendip  miners 
stood  bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly. 
But  the  rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  complete.  Three 
hundred  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Of  the  rebels  more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the 
moor.3 

1  There  is  a  warrant  of  James  directing  that  forty  pounds 
should  be  paid  to  Sergeant  Weems,  of  Dumbarton’s  regiment, 
“  for  good  service  in  the  action  at  Sedgemoor  in  firing  the  great 
guns  against  the  rebels.” — Historical  Record  of  the  First  or 
Royal  Regiment  of  Foot. 

2James  the  Second’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  in 
Lord  Hardwicke’s  State  Papers;  Wade’s  Confession ;  Fergu¬ 
son’s  MS.  Narrative  in  Eachard,  iii. ,  768;  Narrative  of  an 
Officer  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii.,  432  ; 
London  Gazette ,  July  9,  1685  ;  Oldmixon,  703 ;  Paschall’s 
Narrative  ;  Burnet,  i.,  643;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  July  8  ;  Van  Cit- 
ters,  July  -f  ;  Barillou,  July  f'tJ  ;  Reresby’s  Memoirs ;  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  a  Farce;  MS.  fournal 
of  the  Western  Rebellion ,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward  Dummer,  then 
serving  in  the  train  of  artillery  employed  by  His  Majesty  for 
the  suppression  of  the  same.  The  last  mentioned  manuscript 
is  in  the  Pepysian  library,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  on 
account  of  the  narrative,  which  contains  little  that  is  remark¬ 
able,  but  on  account  of  the  plans,  which  exhibit  the  battle  in 
four  or  five  different  stages. 

“  The  history  of  a  battle,”  says  the  greatest  of  living  generals. 
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So  ended  the  last  fight,  deserving  the  name  of  battle, 
that  has  been  fought  on  English  ground.  The  impres¬ 
sion  left  on  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood 
was  deep  and  lasting.  That  impression,  indeed,  has 
been  frequently  renewed.  For  even  in  our  own  time 
the  plough  and  the  spade  have  not  seldom  turned  up 
ghastly  memorials  of  the  slaughter— skulls  and  thigh¬ 
bones,  and  strange  weapons  made  out  of’implements 
of  husbandry.  Old  peasants  related  very  recently  that, 
in  their  childhood,  they  were  accustomed  to  play  on 
the  moor  at  the  fight  between  King  James’s  men  and 

“is  not  unlike  the  history  of  a  ball.  Some  individuals  may 
recollect  all  the  little  events  of  which  the  great  result  is  the 
battle  won  or  lost ;  but  no  individual  can  recollect  the  order  in 
which,  or  the  exact  moment  at  which,  they  occurred,  which 
makes  all  the  difference  as  to  their  value  or  importance.  *  *  * 
Just  to  show  you  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  even  on  what 
are  supposed  the  best  accounts  of  a  battle,  I  mention  that  there 

are  some  circumstances  mentioned  in  General - ’s  account 

which  did  not  occur  as  he  relates  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  when  each  important  occurrence  took  place,  or  in  what 
order.” — Wellington  Papers ,  Aug.  8  and  17,  1815. 

The  battle  concerning  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote 
thus  was  that  of  Waterloo,  fought  only  a  few  weeks  before,  by 
broad  day,  under  his  own  vigilant  and  experienced  eye.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  difficulty  of  compiling  from  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  narratives  an  account  of  a  battle  fought  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  years  ago  in  such  darkness  that  not  a  manof 
those  engaged  could  see  fifty  paces  before  him  ?  The  difficulty 
is  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  those  witnesses  who  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  tell  it.  The  paper  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  my  list  of  authorities  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  extreme 
partiality  to  Feversham.  Wade  was  writing  under  the  dread 
of  the  halter.  Ferguson,  who  was  seldom  scrupulous  about  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  lied  on  this  occasion  like  Bobadil  or 
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King  Monmouth’s  men,  and  that  King  Monmouth’s 
men  always  raised  the  cry  of  Soho.1 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  in  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor  is  that  the  event  should  have  been  for  a 
moment  doubtful,  and  that  the  rebels  should  have  re¬ 
sisted  so  long.  That  five  or  six  thousand  colliers  and 
ploughmen  should  contend  during  an  hour  with  half 
that  number  of  regular  cavalry  and  infantry  would 
now  be  thought  a  miracle.  Our  wonder  will,  perhaps, 
be  diminished  when  we  remember  that,  in  the  time  of 
James  the  Second,  the  discipline  of  the  regular  army 
was  extremely  lax,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
peasantry  were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  militia. 

Parolles.  Oldmixon,  who  was  a  boy  at  Bridgewater  when  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  his  subsequent 
life  there,  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  local  passions 
that  his  local  information  was  useless  to  him.  His  desire  to 
magnify  the  valor  of  the  Somersetshire  peasants,  a  valor  which 
their  enemies  acknowledged,  and  which  did  not  need  to  be 
set  off  by  exaggeration  and  fiction,  led  him  to  compose 
an  absurd  romance.  The  eulogy  which  Barillon,  a  French¬ 
man  accustomed  to  despise  raw  levies,  pronounced  on  the  van¬ 
quished  army,  is  of  much  more  value  :  “Son  infanterie  fit  fort 
bien.  On  eut  de  la  peine  ales  rompre,  et  les  soldats  combat- 
toient  avec  les  crosses  de  mousquet  et  les  scies  qu’ils  avoient  au 
bout  de  grands  bastons  au  lieu  de  picques.” 

Little  is  now  to  be  learned  by  visiting  the  field  of  battle  ;  for 
the  face  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  changed  ;  and  the  old 
Bussex  Rhine,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  great  struggle  took 
place,  has  long  disappeared.  The  Rhine  now  called  by  that 
name  is  of  later  date,  and  takes  a  different  course. 

I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Roberts’s  account 
of  the  battle.  Life  of  Monmouth ,  Chap.  xxii.  His  narrative 
is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Dutnmer’s  plans. 

I I  learned  these  things  from  persons  living  close  to  Sedge¬ 


moor. 
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The  difference,  therefore,  between  a  regiment  of  the 
Foot  Guards  and  a  regiment  of  clowns  just  enrolled, 
though  doubtless  considerable,  was  by  no  means  what 
it  now  is.  Monmouth  did  not  lead  a  mere  mob  to 
attack  good  soldiers.  For  his  followers  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  without  a  tincture  of  soldiership  ;  and  Fever- 
sham’s  troops,  when  compared  with  English  troops  of 
our  time,  might  almost  be  called  a  mob. 

It  was  four  o’clock  :  the  sun  was  rising  ;  and  the 
routed  army  came  pouring  into  the  streets  of  Bridge- 
water.  The  uproar,  the  blood,  the  gashes,  the  ghastly 
figures  which  sank  down  and  never  rose  again,  spread 
horror  and  dismay  through  the  town.  The  pursuers, 
too,  were  close  behind.  Those  inhabitants  who  had 
favored  the  insurrection  expected  sack  and  massacre, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  their  neighbors  who 
professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  Tory  politics  ;  and  it  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  bitterest  of  Whig  historians  that 
this  protection  was  kindly  and  generously  given.1 

During  that  day  the  conquerors  continued  to  chase 
the  fugitives.  The  neighboring  villagers  long  remem¬ 
bered  with  what  a  clatter  of  horsehoofs  and 
Pursuit  of  wpat  a  storm  of  curses  the  whirlwind  of 

the  rebels.  , 

cavalry  swept  by.  Before  evening  five  nun- 
dred  prisoners  had  been  crowded  into  the  parish  church 
of  Weston  Zoyland.  Eighty  of  them  were  wounded  : 
and  five  expired  within  the  consecrated  walls.  Great 
numbers  of  laborers  were  impressed  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  the  slain.  A  few,  who  were  notoriously  par¬ 
tial  to  the  vanquished  side,  were  set  apart  for  the 
hideous  office  of  quartering  the  captives.  The  tithing- 
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men  of  the  neighboring  parishes  were  busied  in  setting 
up  gibbets  and  providing  chains.  All  this  while  the 
bells  of  Weston  Zoyland  and  Chedzoy  rang  joyously  ; 
and  the  soldiers  sang  and  rioted  on  the  moor  amidst 
the  corpses.  For  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  had 
made  haste,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the  fight  was 
known,  to  send  hogsheads  of  their  best  cider  as  peace- 
offerings  to  the  victors.1 

Feversham  passed  for  a  good-natured  man  :  but  he 
was  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  careless  of 
the  feelings  of  the  English.  He  was  accus- 
Miiitary  exe-  tomed  to  tpe  military  license  of  France,  and 
had  learned  from  his  great  kinsman,  the 
conqueror  and  devastator  of  the  Palatinate,  not  indeed, 
how  to  conquer,  but  how  to  devastate.  A  considerable 
number  of  prisoners  were  immediately  selected  for  exe¬ 
cution.  Among  them  was  a  youth  famous  for  his 
speed.  Hopes  were  held  out  to  him  that  his  life  would 
be  spared  if  he  could  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  colts 
of  the  marsh.  The  space  through  which  the  man  kept 
up  with  the  horse  is  still  marked  by  well-known  bounds 
on  the  moor,  and  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Feversham  was  not  ashamed,  after  seeing  the  perform¬ 
ance,  to  send  the  wretched  performer  to  the  gallows. 
The  next  day  a  long  line  of  gibbets  appeared  on  the 
road  leading  from  Bridgewater  to  Weston  Zoyland. 
On  each  gibbet  a  prisoner  was  suspended.  Four  of  the 
soldiers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.2 

Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  Grey,  by 
Buyse,  and  by  a  few  other  friends,  was  flying  from  the 

'Locke’s  Western  Rebellion;  Stradling’s  Chilton  Priory’, 

'Locke’s  Western  Rebellion;  Stradling’s  Chilton  Priory; 
Oldmixon,  704. 
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field  of  battle.  At  Chedzoy  be  stopped  a  moment  to 
mount  a  fresh  horse  and  to  hide  his  blue  ribbon  and 

his  George.  He  then  hastened  toward  the 
Flight  of  Bristol  Channel.  From  the  rising  ground 

Monmouth.  1 

on  the  north  of  the  field  of  battle  he  saw  the 
flash  and  the  smoke  of  the  last  volley  fired  by  his  de¬ 
serted  followers.  Before  six  o’clock  he  was  twenty 
miles  from  Sedgemoor.  Some  of  his  companions  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  cross  the  water,  and  to  seek  refuge  in 
Wales  ;  and  this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  his 
wisest  course.  He  would  have  been  in  Wales  many 
hours  before  the  news  of  his  defeat  was  known  there  ; 
and,  in  a  country  so  wild  and  so  remote  from  the  seat 
of  government,  he  might  have  remained  long  undis¬ 
covered.  He  determined,  however,  to  push  for  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  lurk  in  the  cabins  of 
deer- stealers  among  the  oaks  of  the  New  Forest,  till 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  Continent  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  He  therefore,  with  Grey  and  the  German, 
turned  to  the  south-east.  But  the  wTay  was  beset  with 
dangers.  The  three  fugitives  had  to  traverse  a  country 
in  which  every  one  already  knew  the  event  of  the  battle, 
and  in  which  no  traveller  of  suspicious  appearance  could 
escape  a  close  scrutiny.  They  rode  on  all  day,  shun¬ 
ning  towns  and  villages.  Nor  was  this  so  difficult  as 
it  may  now  appear.  For  men  then  living  could  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  the  wild-deer  ranged  freely 
through  a  succession  of  forests  from  the  banks  of  the 
Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the  southern  coast  of  Hampshire.1 

At  length,  on  Cranbourne  Chase,  the  strength  of  the 
horses  failed.  They  were  therefore  turned  loose.  The 
bridles  and  saddles  were  concealed.  Monmouth  and 
1  Aubrey’s  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire ,  1619. 
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his  friends  procured  rustic  attire,  disguised  themselves, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  toward  the  New  Forest.  They 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air  :  but  before  morning 
they  were  surrounded  on  every  side  by  toils.  Lord 
Lumley,  who  lay  at  Ringwood  with  a  strong  body  of 
the  Sussex  militia,  had  sent  forth  parties  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Sir  William  Portman,  with  the  Somerset  militia, 
had  formed  a  chain  of  posts  from  the  sea  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Dorset.  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the 
seventh,  Grey,  who  had  wandered  from  his  friends, 
was  seized  by  two  of  the  Sussex  scouts.  He  submitted 
to  his  fate  with  the  calmness  of  one  to  whom  suspense 
was  more  intolerable  than  despair.  ‘  ‘  Since  we  landed,  ’  ’ 
he  said,  “  I  have  not  had  one  comfortable  meal  or  one 
quiet  night.”  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
chief  rebel  was  not  far  off.  The  pursuers  redoubled 
their  vigilance  and  activity.  The  cottages  scattered 
over  the  heathy  country  on  the  boundaries  of  Dorset¬ 
shire  and  Hampshire  were  strictly  examined  by  Lum- 
ley;  and  the  clown  with  whom  Monmouth  had  changed 
clothes  was  discovered.  Portman  came  with  a  strong 
body  of  horse  and  foot  to  assist  in  the  search.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  soon  drawn  to  a  place  well  fitted  to  shelter 
fugitives.  It  was  an  extensive  tract  of  land  separated 
by  an  enclosure  from  the  open  country,  and  divided  by 
numerous  hedges  into  small  fields.  In  some  of  these 
fields  the  rye,  the  pease,  and  the  oats  were  high  enough 
to  conceal  a  man.  Others  were  overgrown  with  fern 
and  brambles.  A  poor  woman  reported  that  she  had 
seen  two  strangers  lurking  in  this  covert.  The  near 
prospect  of  reward  animated  the  zeal  of  the  troops.  It 
was  agreed  that  every  man  who  did  his  duty  in  the 
search  should  have  a  share  of  the  promised  five  thou- 
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sand  pounds.  The  outer  fence  was  strictly  guarded  : 
the  space  within  was  examined  with  indefatigable  dili¬ 
gence  ;  and  several  dogs  of  quick  scent  were  turned 
out  among  the  bushes.  The  day  closed  before  the 
work  could  be  completed  :  but  careful  watch  was  kept 
all  night.  Thirty  times  the  fugitives  ventured  to  look 
through  the  outer  hedge  :  but  everywhere  they  found  a 
sentinel  on  the  alert  :  once  they  were  seen  and  fired  at  ; 
they  then  separated  and  concealed  themselves  in  differ¬ 
ent  hiding-places. 

At  surnrise  the  next  morning  the  search  recom¬ 
menced,  and  Buyse  was  found.  He  owned  that  he  had 

parted  from  the  Duke  only  a  few  hours 

His  capture.  m 

before.  The  corn  and  copsewood  were  now 
beaten  with  more  care  than  ever.  At  length  a  gaunt 
figure  was  discovered  hidden  in  a  ditch.  The  pursuers 
sprang  on  their  prey.  Some  of  them  were  about  to 
fire:  but  Portman  forbade  all  violence.  The  prisoner’s 
dress  was  that  of  a  shepherd  ;  his  beard,  prematurely 
gray,  was  of  several  days’  growth.  He  trembled 
greatly,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  Bven  those  who 
had  often  seen  him  were  at  first  in  doubt  whether  this 
were  truly  the  brilliant  and  graceful  Monmouth.1  His 
pockets  were  searched  by  Portman,  and  in  them  were 
found,  among  some  raw  pease  gathered  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  a  watch,  a  purse  of  gold,  a  small  treatise  on  fort¬ 
ification,  an  album  filled  with  songs,  receipts,  praj^ers, 
and  charms,  and  the  George  with  which,  many  years 
before,  King  Charles  the  Second  had  decorated  his 

1  Account  of  the  Manner  of  Taking  the  Late  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  published  by  His  Majesty’s  command ;  Gazette  de 
France,  July  $f,  1685;  EJachard,  iii .,  770;  Burnet,  i.,  664,  and 
Dartmouth’s  note  ;  Van  Citters,  July  -Jg,  1685. 
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favorite  son.  Messengers  were  instantly  despatched 
to  Whitehall  with  the  good  news,  and  with  the  George 
as  a  token  that  the  news  was  true.  The  prisoner  was 
conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  Ringwood. 

And  all  was  lost ;  and  nothing  remained  but  that  he 
should  prepare  to  meet  death  as  became  one  who  had 
thought  himself  not  unworthy  to  wear  the  crown  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 
of  the  hero  of  Cressy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt. 
The  captive  might  easily  have  called  to  mind  other 
domestic  examples,  still  better  suited  to  his  condition. 
Within  a  hundred  years,  two  sovereigns  whose  blood 
ran  in  his  veins,  one  of  them  a  delicate  woman,  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  now  stood. 
They  had  shown,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold, 
virtue  of  which,  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  they  had 
seemed  incapable,  and  had  half  redeemed  great  crimes 
and  errors  by  enduring  with  Christian  meekness  and 
princely  dignity  all  that  victorious  enemies  could  in¬ 
flict.  Of  cowardice  Monmouth  had  never  been  accused ; 
and,  even  had  he  been  wanting  in  constitutional  cour¬ 
age,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  defect  would 
be  supplied  by  pride  and  by  despair.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  upon  him.  The  latest  generations 
would  know  how,  in  that  extremity,  he  had  borne  him¬ 
self.  To  the  brave  peasants  of  the  West  he  owed  it  to 
show  that  they  had  not  poured  forth  their  blood  for  a 
leader  unworthy  of  their  attachment.  To  her  wTho  had 
sacrificed  everything  for  his  sake  he  owed  it  so  to  bear 
himself  that,  though  she  might  weep  for  him,  she  should 
not  blush  for  him.  It  was  not  for  him  to  lament  and 
supplicate.  His  reason,  too,  should  have  told  him 
that  lamentation  and  supplication  would  be  unavailing. 
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He  had  done  that  which  could  never  be  forgiven.  He 
was  in  the  grasp  of  one  who  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was  not  that  highest 
sort  of  fortitude  which  is  derived  from  reflection  and 
from  self-respect  ;  nor  had  nature  given  him  one  of 
those  stout  hearts  from  which  neither  adversity  nor 
peril  can  extort  any  sign  of  weakness.  His  courage 
rose  and  fell  with  his  animal  spirits.  It  was  sustained 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  excitement  of  action,  by 
the  hope  of  victory,  by  the  strange  influence  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  All  such  aids  were  now  taken  away.  The 
spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and  of  the  populace,  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  loved  and  worshipped  wherever  he 
appeared,  was  now  surrounded  by  stern  jailers  in  whose 
eyes  he  read  his  doom.  Yet  a  few  hours  of  gloomy 
seclusion,  and  he  must  die  a  violent  and  shameful 
death.  His  heart  sank  within  him.  Life  seemed 
worth  purchasing  by  any  humiliation  ;  nor  could  his 
mind,  always  feeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror,  per¬ 
ceive  that  humiliation  must  degrade  but  could  not  save 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Ringwood  he  wrote  to  the 
King.  The  letter  was  that  of  a  man  whom  a  craven  fear 

had  made  insensible  to  shame.  He  pro- 
His  letter  to  fesse(j  jn  vehement  terms  his  remorse  for  his 

the  King. 

treason.  He  affirmed  that,  when  he  prom¬ 
ised  his  cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise  troubles  in 
England,  he  had  fully  meant  to  keep  his  word.  Un¬ 
happily  he  had  afterward  been  seduced  from  his  alle¬ 
giance  by  some  horrid  people  who  had  heated  his  mind 
by  calumnies  and  misled  him  by  sophistry  :  but  now 
he  abhorred  them  :  he  abhorred  himself.  He  begged 
in  piteous  terms  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
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presence.  There  was  a  secret  which  he  could  not  trust 
to  paper,  a  secret  which  lay  in  a  single  word,  and 
which,  if  he  spoke  that  word,  would  secure  the  throne 
against  all  danger.  On  the  following  day  he  despatched 
letters,  imploring  the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf. 1 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how  he  had  abased 
himself  the  general  surprise  was  great  ;  and  no  man 
was  more  amazed  than  Barillon,  who  had  resided  in 
England  during  two  bloody  proscriptions,  and  had  seen 
numerous  victims,  both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the 
Court,  submit  to  their  fate  without  womanish  entreaties 
and  lamentations.2 

Monmouth  and  Grey  remained  at  Ringwood  two 
days.  They  were  then  carried  up  to  London,  under 
the  guard  of  a  large  body  of  regular  troops 
He  is  earned  an(^  jn  the  coach  with  the  Duke 

to  London. 

was  an  officer  whose  orders  were  to  stab  the 
prisoner  if  a  rescue  were  attempted.  At  every  town 
along  the  road  the  trainbands  of  the  neighborhood  had 
been  mustered  under  the  command  of  the  principal 
gentry.  The  march  lasted  three  days,  and  terminated 
at  Vauxhall,  where  a  regiment,  commanded  by  George 
Legge,  Lord  Dartmouth,  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
prisoners.  They  were  put  on  board  of  a  state  barge, 
and  carried  down  the  river  to  Whitehall  Stairs.  Lum- 
ley  and  Portman  had  alternately  watched  the  Duke  day 

1  The  letter  to  the  King  was  printed  at  the  time  by  authority  ; 
that  to  the  Queen  Dowager  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Ellis’s 
Original  Letters ;  that  to  Rochester  in  the  Clarendon  Corre¬ 
spondence. 

2  “ On  trouve,”  he  wrote,  “fort  a  redire  icy  qu’il  ayt  fait  une 
chose  si  peu  ordinaire  aux  Anglois  ”  (July  -|f,  1685). 
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and  night  till  they  had  brought  him  within  the  walls 
of  the  palace.1 

Both  the  demeanor  of  Monmouth  and  that  of  Grey, 
during  the  journey,  filled  all  observers  with  surprise. 
Monmouth  was  altogether  unnerved.  Grey  was  not 
only  calm  but  cheerful,  talked  pleasantly  of  horses, 
dogs,  and  field-sports,  and  even  made  jocose  allusions 
to  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  stood. 

The  King  cannot  be  blamed  for  determining  that 
Monmouth  should  suffer  death.  Every  man  who  heads 
a  rebellion  against  an  established  government  stakes 
his  life  on  the  event  ;  and  rebellion  was  the  smallest 
part  of  Monmouth’s  crime.  He  had  declared  against 
his  uncle  a  war  wdthout  quarter.  In  the  manifesto  put 
forth  at  Lyme,  James  had  been  held  up  to  execration 
as  an  incendiary,  as  an  assassin  who  had  strangled  one 
innocent  man  and  cut  the  throat  of  another,  and,  lastly, 
as  the  poisoner  of  his  own  brother.  To  spare  an  enemy 
who  had  not  scrupled  to  resort  to  such  extremities 
would  have  been  an  act  of  rare,  perhaps  of  blameable 
generosity.  But  to  see  him  and  not  to  spare  him  was 
an  outrage  on  humanity  and  decency.2  This  outrage 
the  King  resolved  to  commit.  The  arms  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  were  bound  behind  him  with  a  silken  cord  ;  and, 
thus  secured,  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
implacable  kinsman  whom  he  had  wronged. 

Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
crawled  to  the  King’s  feet.  He  wept.  He  tried  to 

1  Account  of  the  Manner  of  taking  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; 
Gazette ,  July  16,  1685  ;  Van  Citters,  July  -|J. 

5  Barillon  was  evidently  much  shocked.  “II  se  vient,”  he 
says,  “de  passer  icy  utie  chose’  bien  extraordinaire  et  fort  op- 
posee  a  l’usage  ordinaire  des  autres  nations  ”  (July  ||,  1685). 
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embrace  his  uncle’s  knees  with  his  pinioned  arms.  He 
begged  for  life,  only  life,  life  at  any  price.  He  owned 
His  inter  that  h-e  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  but 
view  with  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  others,  particu- 
the  King.  iariy  Qn  Argyle,  who  would  rather  have 
put  his  legs  into  the  boots  than  have  saved  his  own  life 
by  such  baseness.  By  the  ties  of  kindred,  by  the 
memory  of  the  late  King,  who  had  been  the  best  and 
truest  of  brothers,  the  unhappy  man  adjured  James  to 
show  some  mercy.  James  gravely  replied  that  this 
repentance  was  of  the  latest,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
misery  which  the  prisoner  had  brought  on  himself,  but 
that  the  case  was  not  one  for  lenity.  A  Declaration, 
filled  with  atrocious  calumnies,  had  been  put  forth. 
The  regal  title  had  been  assumed.  For  treasons  so 
aggravated  there  could  be  no  pardon  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  The  poor  terrified  Duke  vowed  that  he  had 
never  wished  to  take  the  Crown,  but  had  been  led  into 
that  fatal  error  by  others.  As  to  the  Declaration,  he 
had  not  written  it  :  he  had  not  read  it :  he  had  signed 
it  without  looking  at  it  :  it  was  all  the  work  of  Fer¬ 
guson,  that  bloody  villain  Ferguson.  “  Do  you  expect 
me  to  believe,”  said  Janies,  with  contempt  but  too  well 
merited,  “  that  you  set  your  hand  to  a  paper  of  such 
moment  without  knowing  what  it  contained  ?  ”  One 
depth  of  infamy  only  remained  ;  and  even  to  that  the 
prisoner  descended.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  interest  of  that 
religion  had  been  his  plea  for  conspiring  against  the 
government  of  his  father,  and  for  bringing  on  his  coun¬ 
try  the  miseries  of  civil  war:  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
hint  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  King  eagerly  offered  him  spiritual  as- 
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sistance,  but  said  nothing  of  pardon  or  respite.  “  Is 
there  then  no  hope  ?  ”  asked  Monmouth.  James  turned 
away  in  silence.  Then  Monmouth  strove  to  rally  his 
courage,  rose  from  his  knees,  and  retired  with  a  firm¬ 
ness  which  he  had  not  shown  since  his  overthrow.1 

Grey  was  introduced  next.  He  behaved  with  a  pro¬ 
priety  and  fortitude  which  moved  even  the  stern  and 
resentful  King,  frankly  owned  himself  guilty,  made  no 
excuses,  and  did  not  once  stoop  to  ask  his  life.  Both 
the  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  water.  There 
was  no  tumult  ;  but  many  thousands  of  people,  with 
anxiety  and  sorrow  in  their  faces,  tried  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  captives.  The  Duke’s  resolution  failed 
as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  royal  presence.  On  his  way 
to  his  prison  he  bemoaned  himself,  accused  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  abjectly  implored  the  intercession  of  Dart¬ 
mouth.  “  I  know,  my  Lord,  that  you  loved  my  father. 
For  his  sake,  for  God’s  sake,  try  if  there  be  any  room 
for  mercy.”  Dartmouth  replied  that  the  King  had 
spoken  the  truth,  and  that  a  subject  who  assumed  the 
regal  title  excluded  himself  from  all  hope  of  pardon. 2 

1  Burnet,  i.,  644;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  July  15  ;  Sir  J.  Bramston’s 
Memoirs  ;  Reresby’s  Memoirs ;  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
July  14,  1685  ;  Barillon,  July  :  Buccleuch  MS. 

2  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  July  14,  1685;  Dutch  de¬ 
spatch  of  the  same  date  ;  Dartmouth’s  note  on  Burnet,  i.,  646  ; 
Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary  (1848).  A  copy  of  this  Diary ,  from 
July,  1685,  to  Sept.,  1690,  is  among  the  Mackintosh  papers. 
To  the  rest  I  was  allowed  access  by  the  kindness  of  the  Warden 
of  All  Souls’  College,  where  the  original  MS.  is  deposited.  The 
Delegates  of  the  Press  of  the  University  of  Oxford  have  since 
published  the  whole,  in  six  substantial  volumes,  which  will,  I 
am  afraid,  find  little  favor  with  readers  who  seek  only  for 
amusement,  but  which  will  always  be  useful  as  materials  for 
history  (1857). 
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Soon  after  Monmouth  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
he  was  informed  that  his  wife  had,  by  the  royal  com¬ 
mand,  been  sent  to  see  him.  She  was  accompanied  by 
the  Karl  of  Clarendon,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Her 
husband  received  her  very  coldly,  and  addressed  almost 
all  his  discourse  to  Clarendon,  whose  intercession  he 
earnestly  implored.  Clarendon  held  out  no  hopes  ; 
and  that  same  evening  two  prelates,  Turner,  Bishop  of 
Kly,  and  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  arrived  at  the 
Tower  with  a  solemn  message  from  the  King.  It  was 
Monday  night.  On  Wednesday  morning  Monmouth 
was  to  die. 

He  was  greatly  agitated.  The  blood  left  his  cheeks  ; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  speak.  Most  of 
the  short  time  which  remained  to  him  he  wasted  in 
vain  attempts  to  obtain,  if  not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  re¬ 
spite.  He  wrote  piteous  letters  to  the  King  and  to 
several  courtiers,  but  in  vain.  Some  Roman  Catholic 
divines  were  sent  to  him  from  Whitehall.  But  they 
soon  discovered  that,  though  he  would  gladly  have 
purchased  his  life  by  renouncing  the  religion  of  which 
he  had  professed  himself  in  an  especial  manner  the 
defender,  yet,  if  he  was  to  die,  he  would  as  soon  die 
without  their  absolution  as  with  it.1 

Nor  were  Ken  and  Turner  much  better  pleased  with 
his  frame  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was, 
in  their  view,  as  in  the  view  of  most  of  their  brethren, 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
two  Bishops  insisted  on  Monmouth’s  owning  that,  in 
drawing  the  sword  against  the  government,  he  had 
committed  a  great  sin  ;  and,  on  this  point,  they  found 

1  Buccleuch  MS. ;  Life  of  James  the  Second ,  ii. ,  37,  Orig. 
Mem. ;  Van  Citters,  July  Jf,  1685  ;  Gazette de  France ,  August  ^T. 
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him  obstinately  heterodox.  Nor  was  this  his  only 
heresy.  He  maintained  that  his  connection  with  Lady 
Wentworth  was  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God.  He 
had  been  married,  he  said,  when  a  child.  He  had 
never  cared  for  his  Duchess.  The  happiness  which  he 
had  not  found  at  home  he  had  sought  in  a  round  of 
loose  amours,  condemned  by  religion  and  morality. 
Henrietta  had  reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  vice.  To 
Aer  he  had  been  strictly  constant.  They  had,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  offered  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  divine 
guidance.  After  those  prayers  they  had  found  their 
affection  for  each  other  strengthened  ;  and  they  could 
then  no  longer  doubt  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  were 
a  wedded  pair.  The  Bishops  were  so  much  scandalized 
by  this  view  of  the  conjugal  relation  that  they  refused 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  prisoner.  All  that 
they  could  obtain  from  him  was  a  promise  that,  during 
the  single  night  which  still  remained  to  him,  he  would 
pray  to  be  enlightened  if  he  were  in  error. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  his  particular  re¬ 
quest,  Doctor  Thomas  Tenison,  who  then  held  the 
vicarage  of  Saint  Martin’s,  and,  in  that  important  cure, 
had  obtained  the  high  esteem  of  the  public,  came  to 
the  Tower.  From  Tenison,  whose  opinions  were 
known  to  be  moderate,  the  Duke  expected  more  indul¬ 
gence  than  Ken  and  Turner  were  disposed  to  show. 
But  Tenison,  whatever  might  be  his  sentiments  con¬ 
cerning  non-resistance  in  the  abstract,  thought  the  late 
rebellion  rash  and  wicked,  and  considered  Monmouth’s 
notion  respecting  marriage  as  a  most  dangerous  de¬ 
lusion.  Monmouth  was  obstinate.  He  had  prayed, 
he  said,  for  the  divine  direction.  His  sentiments  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  ;  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  they 

VOL.  II. — 22. 
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were  correct.  Tenison’s  exhortations  were  in  a  milder 
tone  than  those  of  the  Bishops.  But  he,  like  them, 
thought  that  he  should  not  be  j  ustified  in  administering 
the  Eucharist  to  one  whose  penitence  was  of  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  a  nature. 1 

The  hour  drew  near  :  all  hope  was  over  ;  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  had  passed  from  pusillanimous  fear  to  the  apathy 
of  despair.  His  children  were  brought  to  his  room  that 
he  might  take  leave  of  them,  and  were  followed  by  his 
wife.  He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  without  emotion. 
Though  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  mind, 
and  had  little  cause  to  love  him,  her  misery  was  such 
that  none  of  the  by-standers  could  refrain  from  weep¬ 
ing.  He  alone  was  unmoved.3 

It  was  teu  o’clock.  The  coach  of  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  was  ready.  Monmouth  requested  his  spirit¬ 
ual  advisers  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  consented  :  but  they  told 
His  execu-  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was  about 

to  die  in  a  perilous  state  of  mind,  and  that, 
if  they  attended  him,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  exhort 
him  to  the  last.  As  he  passed  along  the  ranks  of  the 
guards  he  saluted  them  with  a  smile  ;  and  he  mounted 
the  scaffold  with  a  firm  tread.  Tower  Hill  was  covered 
up  to  the  chimney-tops  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  gazers,  who, -in  awful  silence,  broken  only  by  sighs 
and  the  noise  of  weeping,  listened  for  the  last  accents 
of  the  darling  of  the  people.  ‘  ‘  I  shall  say  little,  ’  ’  he 
began.  ‘  ‘  I  come  here,  not  to  speak,  but  to  die.  I  die 

1  Buccleuch  MS.  ;  Life  of  James  the  Second ,  ii.,  37,  38,  Orig. 
Mem. ;  Burnet,  i.,  645  ;  Tenison's  Account  in  Kennet,  iii.,  432, 
ed.  1719. 

2  Buccleuch  MS. 
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a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.”  The  Bishops 
interrupted  him,  and  told  him  that,  unless  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  resistance  to  be  sinful,  he  was  no  member  of  their 
church.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  his  Henrietta.  She 
was,  he  said,  a  young  lady  of  virtue  and  honor.  He 
loved  her  to  the  last,  and  he  could  not  die  without 
giving  utterance  to  his  feelings.  The  Bishops  again 
interfered,  and  begged  him  not  to  use  such  language. 
Some  altercation  followed.  The  divines  have  been 
accused  of  dealing  harshly  with  the  dying  man.  But 
they  appear  to  have  only  discharged  what,  in  their 
view,  was  a  sacred  duty.  Monmouth  knew  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  their  importunity, 
should  have  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  Their 
general  arguments  against  resistance  had  no  effect  on 
him.  But  when  they  reminded  him  of  the  ruin  which 
he  had  brought  on  his  brave  and  loving  followers,  of 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed,  of  the  souls  which  had 
been  sent,  unprepared,  to  the  great  account,  he  was 
touched,  and  said,  in  a  softened  voice,  “  I  do  own  that. 
I  am  sorry  that  it  ever  happened.”  They  prayed  with 
him  long  and  fervently;  and  he  joined  in  their  petitions 
till  they  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  King.  He  remained 
silent.  “  Sir,”  said  one  of  the  Bishops,  “  do  you  not 
pray  for  the  King  with  us  ?  ”  Monmouth  paused  some 
time,  and,  after  an  internal  struggle,  exclaimed, 
“  Amen.”  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  prelates  im¬ 
plored  him  to  address  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  people 
a  few  words  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  “  I  will  make  no  speeches,”  he  exclaimed. 
‘ 1  Only  ten  words,  my  Lord.  ’  ’  He  turned  away,  called 
his  servant,  and  put  into  the  man’s  hand  a  toothpick 
case,  the  last  token  of  ill-starred  love.  “  Give  it,”  he 
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said,  ‘  ‘  to  that  person.  ’  ’  He  then  accosted  John  Ketch, 
the  executioner,  a  wretch  who  had  butchered  many 
brave  and  noble  victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during 
a  century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who 
have  succeeded  him  in  his  odious  office.1  “  Here,” 
said  the  Duke,  “  are  six  guineas  for  you.  Do  not  hack 
me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Russell.  I  have  heard  that 
you  struck  him  three  or  four  times.  My  servant  will 
give  you  some  more  gold  if  you  do  the  work  well.” 
He  then  undressed,  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  expressed 
some  fear  that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  laid  his 
head  on  the  block.  The  divines  in  the  meantime  con¬ 
tinued  to  ejaculate  with  great  energy,  “  God  accept 
your  repentance  !  God  accept  your  imperfect  re¬ 
pentance  !  ’  ’ 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office.  But 
he  had  been  disconcerted  by  what  the  Duke  had  said. 
The  first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.  The 
Duke  struggled,  rose  from  the'  block,  and  looked  re¬ 
proachfully  at  the  executioner.  The  head  sank  down 
once  more.  The  stroke  was  repeated  again  and  again  ; 
but  still  the  neck  was  not  severed,  and  the  body  con¬ 
tinued  to  move.  Yells  of  rage  and  horror  rose  from 

1  The  name  of  Ketch  was  often  associated  with  that  of  Jeffreys 
in  the  lampoons  of  those  days. 

“  While  Jeffreys  on  the  bench,  Ketch  on  the  gibbet  sits,” 

says  one  poet,  In  the  year  which  followed  Monmouth’s  execu¬ 
tion  Ketch  was  turned  out  of  his  office  for  insulting  one  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  butcher  named  Rose.  But  in 
four  months  Rose  himself  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  Ketch 
was  reinstated,  huttrell’s  Diary ,  January  20,  and  May  28, 
1686.  See  a  curious  note  by  Dr.  Grey,  on  Hudibras,  Part  III., 
canto  ii.,  line  1534. 
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the  crowd.  Ketch  flung  down  the  axe  with  a  curse. 
“  I  cannot  do  it,”  he  said  ;  “  my  heart  fails  me.” 
“  Take  up  the  axe,  man,”  cried  the  Sheriff.  “  Fling 
him  over  the  rails  !  ”  roared  the  mob.  At  length  the 
axe  was  taken  up.  Two  more  blows  extinguished  the 
last  remains  of  life  ;  but  a  knife  was  used  to  separate 
the  head  from  the  shoulders.  The  crowd  was  wrought 
up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of  rage  that  the  executioner  was 
in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  conveyed 
away  under  a  strong  guard.1 

In  the  meantime  many  handerchiefs  were  dipped  in 
the  Duke’s  blood  ;  for  by  a  large  part  of  the  multitude 
he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  who  had  died  for  the  Prot¬ 
estant  religion.  The  head  and  body  were  placed  in 
a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid  pri¬ 
vately  under  the  communion-table  of  St.  Peter’s 
Chapel  in  the  Tower.  Within  four  years  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  chancel  was  again  disturbed,  and  hard  by 
the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  remains  of 
Jeffreys.  In  truth  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth 
than  that  little  cemetery.  Death  is  there  associated, 
not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Saint  Paul’s,  with 
genius  and  virtue,  with  public  veneration  and  imperish¬ 
able  renown  ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches  and 
church-yards,  with  everything  that  is  most  endearing 
in  social  and  domestic  charities  ;  but  with  whatever  is 
darkest  in  human  nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with 
the  savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  in¬ 
constancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends, 

1  Account  of  the  Execution  of  Monmouth,  signed  by  the 
divines  who  attended  him  ;  Buccleuch  MS.;  Burnet,  i.,  646; 
Van  Citters,  JJ,  1685  ;  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  July 
15  ;  Barillon,  July  Jf. 
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with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted 
fame.  Thither  have  been  carried,  through  successive 
ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  jailers,  without  one  mourner 
following,  the  bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  the 
captains  of  armies,  the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of 
senates,  and  the  ornaments  of  courts.  Thither  was 
borne,  before  the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was  pray¬ 
ing,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Guilford  Dudley.  Edward 
Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Protector  of  the  realm, 
reposes  there  by  the  brother  whom  he  murdered. 
There  has  mouldered  away  the  headless  trunk  of  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  Saint 
Vitalis,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a  better  age, 
and  to  have  died  in  a  better  cause.  There  are  laid 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Ford  High 
Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  Ford 
High  Treasurer.  There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on 
whom  nature  and  fortune  had  lavished  all  their  boun¬ 
ties  in  vain,  and  whom  valor,  grace,  genius,  royal 
favor,  popular  applause,  conducted  to  an  early  and 
ignominious  doom.  Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the 
great  house  of  Howard— Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of  Arundel.  Here  and 
there,  among  the  thick  graves  of  unquiet  and  aspiring 
statesmen,  lie  more  delicate  sufferers  ;  Margaret  of 
Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet, 
and  those  two  fair  Queens  who  perished  by  the  jealous 
rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with  which  the 
dust  of  Monmouth  mingled.1 

1 1  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  disgust  at  the  barbar¬ 
ous  stupidity  which  has  transformed  this  most  interesting  little 
church  into  the  likeness  of  a  meeting-house  in  a  manufacturing 
town. 
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Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  quiet  village  of  Tod- 
dington,  in  Bedfordshire,  witnessed  a  still  sadder  fu¬ 
neral.  Near  that  village  stood  an  ancient  and  stately 
hall,  the  seat  ot  the  Wentworths.  The  transept  of  the 
parish  church  had  long  been  their  burial-place.  To  that 
burial-place,  in  the  spring  which  followed  the  death  of 
Monmouth,  was  borne  the  coffin  of  the  young  Baroness 
Wentworth  of  Nettlestede.  Her  family  reared  a 
sumptuous  mausoleum  over  her  remains  :  but  a  less 
costly  memorial  of  her  was  long  contemplated  with  far 
deeper  interest.  Her  name,  carved  by  the  hand  of  him 
whom  she  loved  too  well,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  still 
discernible  on  a  tree  in  the  adjoining  park. 

It  was  not  by  Rady  Wentworth  alone  that  the  memory 
of  Monmouth  was  cherished  with  idolatrous  fondness. 

His  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  lasted 
c herish ed" by  till  the  generation  which  had  seen  him  had 
the  common  passed  away.  Ribbons,  buckles,  and  other 
people.  trifling  articles  of  apparel  which  he  had 
worn  were  treasured  up  as  precious  relics  by  those  who 
had  fought  under  him  at  Sedgemoor.  Old  men  who 
long  survived  him  desired,  when  they  were  dying,  that 
these  trinkets  might  be  buried  with  them.  One  button 
of  gold  thread,  which  narrowly  escaped  this  fate  may 
still  be  seen  at  a  house  which  overlooks  the  field  of 
battle.  Nay,  such  was  the  devotion  of  the  people  to 
their  unhappy  favorite  that,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
evidence  by  which  the  fact  of  a  death  was  ever  verified, 
many  continued  to  cherish  a  hope  that  he  was  still 
living,  and  that  he  would  again  appear  in  arms.  A 
person,  it  was  said,  who  was  remarkably  like  Mon¬ 
mouth  had  sacrificed  himself  to  save  the  Protestant 
hero.  The  vulgar  long  continued,  at  every  important 
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crisis,  to  whisper  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  and  that 
King  Monmouth  would  soon  show  himself.  In  1686, 
a  knave  who  had  pretended  to  be  the  Duke,  and  had 
levied  contributions  in  several  villages  of  Wiltshire, 
was  apprehended,  and  whipped  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn.  In  1698,  when  England  had  long  enjoyed 
constitutional  freedom  under  a  new  dynasty,  the  son 
of  an  innkeeper  passed  himself  on  the  yeomanry  of 
Sussex  as  their  beloved  Monmouth,  and  defrauded 
many  who  were  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  class.  Five 
hundred  pounds  were  collected  for  him.  The  farmers 
provided  him  with  a  horse.  Their  wives  sent  him 
baskets  of  chickens  and  ducks,  and  were  lavish,  it  wTas 
said,  of  favors  of  a  more  tender  kind  ;  for,  in  gallantry 
at  least,  the  counterfeit  was  a  not  unworthy  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  original.  When  this  impostor  wTas  thrown 
into  prison  for  his  fraud,  his  followers  maintained  him 
in  luxury.  Several  of  them  appeared  at  the  bar  to 
countenance  him  when  he  was  tried  at  the  Horsham 
assizes.  So  long  did  this  delusion  last,  that,  when 
George  the  Third  had  been  some  years  on  the  English 
throne,  Voltaire  thought  it  necessary  gravely  to  confute 
the  hypothesis  that  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  was  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.1 

1  Observator,  August  1,  1685 ;  Gazette  de  France ,  Nov.  2, 
1686 ;  Letter  from  Humphrey  Wanley,  dated  Aug.  25,  1698,  in 
the  Aubrey  Collection  ;  Voltaire,  Diet.  Phil.  There  are,  in  the 
Pepysian  Collection,  several  ballads  written  after  Monmouth’s 
death,  which  represent  him  as  living,  and  predict  his  speedy 
return.  I  will  give  two  specimens : 

“  Though  this  is  a  dismal  story 
Of  the  fall  of  my  design, 

Yet  I  ’ll  come  again  in  glory, 

If  I  live  till  eighty-nine; 
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It  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  scarcely  less  remarkable  that,  to 
this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  West  of 
England,  when  any  bill  affecting  their  interests  is  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Eords,  think  themselves  entitled  to 
claim  the  help  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  descendant 
of  the  unfortunate  leader  for  whom  their  ancestors  bled. 

The  history  of  Monmouth  would  alone  suffice  to  re¬ 
fute  the  imputation  of  inconstancy  which  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  on  the  common  people.  The  common 
people  are  sometimes  inconstant  ;  for  they  are  human 
beings.  But  that  they  are  inconstant  as  compared 
with  the  educated  classes,  with  aristocracies,  or  with 
princes,  may  be  confidently  denied.  It  would  be  easy 
to  name  demagogues  whose  popularity  has  remained 
undiminished  while  sovereigns  and  parliaments  have 
withdrawn  their  confidence  from  a  long  succession  of 
statesmen.  When  Swift  had  survived  his  faculties 
many  years,  the  Irish  populace  still  continued  to  light 
bonfires  on  his  birthday,  in  commemoration  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  they  fancied  that  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country  when  his  mind  was  in  full  vigor.  While  seven 
administrations  were  raised  to  power  and  hurled  from 
it  in  consequence  of  court  intrigues  or  of  changes  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  profligate 

For  I  ’ll  have  a  stronger  army, 

And  of  ammunition  store.” 

Again : 

“  Then  shall  Monmouth  in  his  glories 
Unto  his  English  friends  appear, 

And  will  stifle  all  such  stories 
As  are  vended  everywhere. 

“  They  ’ll  see  I  was  not  so  degraded, 

To  be  taken  gathering  pease, 

Or  in  a  cock  of  hay  up  braided. 

What  strange  stories  now  are  these  ?  ” 
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Wilkes  retained  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  rabble 
whom  he  pillaged  and  ridiculed.  Politicians,  who,  in 
1807,  had  sought  to  curry  favor  with  George  the  Third 
by  defending  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  were  not  ashamed, 
in  1820,  to  curry  favor  with  George  the  Fourth  by  per¬ 
secuting  her.  But  in  1820,  as  in  1807,  the  whole  body 
of  working-men  was  fanatically  devoted  to  her  cause. 
So  it  was  with  Monmouth.  I11  1680  he  had  been  adored 
alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the  peasantry  of  the  West. 
In  1685  he  came  again.  To  the  gentry  he  had  become 
an  object  of  aversion:  but  by  the  peasantry  he  was  still 
loved  with  a  love  strong  as  death,  with  a  love  not  to  be 
extinguished  by  misfortunes  or  faults,  by  the  flight 
from  Sedgemoor,  by  the  letter  from  Ringwood,  or  by 
the  tears  and  abject  supplications  at  Whitehall.  The 
charge  which  may  with  justice  be  brought  against  the 
common  people  is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant,  but 
that  they  almost  invariably  choose  their  favorite  so  ill 
that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue. 

While  the  execution  of  Monmouth  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  Londoners,  the  counties  which  had 
cruelties  of  risen  against  the  government  were  enduring 
the  soldiers  all  that  a  ferocious  soldiery  could  inflict, 
m  the  west.  peversbam  had  been  summoned  to  the 
court,  where  honors  and  rewards  which  he  little  de¬ 
served  awaited  him.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  and  Captain  of  the  first  and  most  lucrative 
troop  of  Rife  Guards  :  but  Court  and  City  laughed  at 
his  military  exploits  ;  and  the  wit  of  Buckingham  gave 
forth  its  last  feeble  flash  at  the  expense  of  a  general 
who  had  won  a  battle  in  bed. 1  Feversham  left  in  com- 

1  London  Gazette,  August  3,  1685  :  The  Battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
a  Farce. 
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mand  at  Bridgewater  Colonel  Percy  Kirke,  a  military 
adventurer  whose  vices  had  been  developed  by  the  worst 

of  all  schools,  Tangier.  Kirke  had  during 

Kirke.  . 

some  years  commanded  the  garrison  ot  that 
town,  and  had  been  constantly  employed  in  hostilities 
against  tribes  of  foreign  barbarians,  ignorant  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  warfare  of  civilized  and  Chris¬ 
tian  nations.  Within  the  ramparts  of  his  fortress  he 
was  a  despotic  prince.  The  only  check  on  his  tyranny 
was  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  a  distant  and 
a  careless  government.  He  might,  therefore,  safely 
proceed  to  the  most  audacious  excesses  of  rapacity, 
licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  He  lived  with  boundless 
dissoluteness,  and  procured  by  extortion  the  means  of 
indulgence.  No  goods  could  be  sold  till  Kirke  had 
had  the  refusal  of  them.  No  question  of  right  could 
be  decided  till  Kirke  had  been  bribed.  Once,  merely 
from  a  malignant  whim,  he  staved  all  the  wine  in  a 
vintner’s  cellar.  On  another  occasion  he  drove  all  the 
Jews  from  Tangier.  Two  of  them  he  sent  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  Inquisition,  which  forthwith  burned  them.  Under 
this  iron  domination  scarce  a  complaint  was  heard  ;  for 
hatred  was  effectually  kept  down  by  terror.  Two  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  refractory  were  found  murdered  ; 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  had  been  slain 
by  Kirke’s  order.  When  his  soldiers  displeased  him, 
he  flogged  them  with  merciless  severity  :  but  he  in¬ 
demnified  them  by  permitting  them  to  sleep  on  watch, 
to  reel  drunk  about  the  streets,  to  rob,  beat,  and  insult 
the  merchants  and  the  laborers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke  returned  to 
England.  He  still  continued  to  command  his  old 
soldiers,  who  were  designated  sometimes  as  the  First 
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Tangier  Regiment,  and  sometimes  as  Queen  Catharine’s 
Regiment.  As  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  waging  war  on  an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their 
flag  a  Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal  Ramb.  In  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical  mean¬ 
ing,  these  men,  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the 
English  army,  were  called  Kirke’s  Rambs.  The  regi¬ 
ment,  now  the  second  of  the  line,  still  retains  this 
ancient  badge,  which  is  however  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  decorations  honorably  earned  in  Egypt,  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  heart  of  Asia.1 

Such  was  the  captain  and  such  the  soldiers  who  were 
now  let  loose  on  the  people  of  Somersetshire.  From 
Bridgewater  Kirke  marched  to  Taunton.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  carts  filled  with  wounded  rebels 
whose  gashes  had  not  been  dressed,  and  by  a  long 
drove  of  prisoners  on  foot,  who  were  chained  two  and 
two.  Several  of  these  he  hanged  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Taunton,  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  They 
were  not  suffered  even  to  take  leave  of  their  nearest 
relations.  The  sign-post  of  the  White  Hart  Inn  served 
for  a  gallows.  It  is  said  that  the  work  of  death  went 
on  in  sight  of  the  windows  where  the  officers  of  the 
Tangier  regiment  were  carousing,  and  that  at  every 
health  a  wretch  was  turned  off.  When  the  legs  of  the 
dying  men  quivered  in  the  last  agony,  the  colonel 
ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up.  He  would  give  the 
rebels,  he  said,  music  to  their  dancing.  The  tradition 
runs  that  one  of  the  captives  was  not  even  allowed  the 
indulgence  of  a  speedy  death.  Twice  he  was  suspended 
from  the  sign-post,  and  twice  cut  down.  Twice  he  was 

1  Pepys’s  Diary ,  kept  at  Tangier  ;  Historical  Records  of  the 
Second  or  Queen’s  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot. 
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asked  if  he  repented  of  his  treason  ;  and  twice  he  re¬ 
plied  that,  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  he  would  do 
it.  Then  he  was  tied  up  for  the  last  time.  So  many- 
dead  bodies  were  quartered  that  the  executioner  stood 
ankle-deep  in  blood.  He  was  assisted  by  a  poor  man 
whose  loyalty  was  suspected,  and  who  was  compelled 
to  ransom  his  own  life  by  seething  the  remains  of  his 
friends  in  pitch.  The  peasant  who  had  consented  to 
perform  this  hideous  office  afterward  returned  to  his 
plough.  But  a  mark  like  that  of  Cain  was  upon  him. 
He  was  known  through  his  village  by  the  horrible 
name  of  Tom  Boilman.  The  rustics  long  continued 
to  relate  that,  though  he  had,  by  his  sinful  and  shame¬ 
ful  deed,  saved  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lambs,  he  had  not  escaped  the  vengeance  of  a  higher 
power.  In  a  great  storm  he  fled  for  shelter  under  an 
oak,  and  was  there  struck  dead  by  lightning.1 

The  number  of  those  who  Were  thus  butchered  can¬ 
not  now  be  ascertained.  Nine  were  entered  in  the 
parish  registers  of  Taunton  :  but  those  registers  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  such  only  as  had  Christian  burial. 
Those  who  were  hanged  in  chains,  and  those  whose 
heads  and  limbs  were  sent  to  the  neighboring  villages, 
must  have  been  much  more  numerous.  It  was  believed 
in  London,  at  the  time,  that  Kirke  put  a  hundred  cap¬ 
tives  to  death  during  the  week  which  followed  the 
battle.2 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man’s  only  passion. 
He  loved  money  ;  and  was  no  novice  in  the  arts  of  ex- 

1  Bloody  Assizes;  Burnet,  i.,  647;  Luttrell’s  Diary,  July  15, 
1685;  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion  ;  Toultnin’s  History  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  edited  by  Savage. 

2  Luttrell’s  Diary ,  July  15,  1685  ;  Toulmin’s  Hist,  of  Taunton. 
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tortion.  A  safe-conduct  might  be  bought  of  him  for 
thirty  or  forty  pounds;  and  such  a  safe-conduct,  though 
of  no  value  in  law,  enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the 
posts  of  the  Lambs  without  molestation,  to  reach  a  sea¬ 
port,  and  to  fly  to  a  foreign  country.  The  ships  which 
were  bound  for  New  England  were  crowded  at  this 
juncture  with  so  many  fugitives  from  Sedgemoor  that 
there  was  great  danger  lest  the  water  and  provisions 
should  fail.1 

Kirke  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse  and  ferocious  way, 
a  man  of  pleasure  ;  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  he  employed  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  gratify¬ 
ing  his  licentious  appetites.  It  was  reported  that  he 
conquered  the  virtue  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promising 
to  spare  the  life  of  one  to  whom  she  was  strongly  at¬ 
tached,  and  that,  after  she  had  yielded,  he  showed  her, 
suspended  on  the  gallows,  the  lifeless  remains  of  him 
for  whose  sake  she  had  sacrificed  her  honor.  This  tale 
an  impartial  judge  must  reject.  It  is  unsupported  by 
proof.  The  earliest  authority  for  it  is  a  poem  written 
by  Pomfret.  The  respectable  historians  of  that  age, 
while  they  speak  with  just  severity  of  the  crimes  of 
Kirke,  either  omit  all  mention  of  this  most  atrocious 
crime,  or  mention  it  as  a  thing  rumored  but  not  proved. 
Those  who  tell  the  story  tell  it  with  such  variations  as 
deprive  it  of  all  title  to  credit.  Some  lay  the  scene  at 
Taunton,  some  at  Exeter.  Some  make  the  heroine  of 
the  tale  a  maiden,  some  a  married  woman.  The  rela¬ 
tion  for  whom  the  shameful  ransom  was  paid  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  as  her  father,  by  some  as  her  brother, 
and  by  some  as  her  husband.  Lastly,  the  story  is  one 
which,  long  before  Kirke  was  born,  had  been  told  of 

Oldmixon,  705  ;  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton ,  Chap.  vii. 
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many  other  oppressors,  and  had  become  a  favorite 
theme  of  novelists  and  dramatists.  Two  politicians  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Rhynsault,  the  favorite  of  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  Oliver  le  Dain,  the  favorite 
of  Fewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  had  been  accused  of 
the  same  crime.  Cintio  had  taken  it  for  the  subject  of 
a  romance.  Whetstone  had  made  out  of  Cintio’s  nar¬ 
rative  the  rude  play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  ;  and 
Shakspeare  had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the  plot  of 
the  noble  tragic  comedy  of  Measure  for  Measure.  As 
Kirke  was  not  the  first,  so  he  was  not  the  last,  to  whom 
this  excess  of  wickedness  was  popularly  imputed. 
During  the  reaction  which  followed  the  Jacobin  tyranny 
in  France,  a  very  similar  charge  was  brought  against 
Joseph  Febon,  one  of  the  most  odious  agents  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and,  after  inquiry,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  even  by  his  prosecutors  to  be  unfounded.1 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  with  Kirke,  not  on 
account  of  the  barbarity  with  which  he  had  treated  his 
needy  prisoners,  but  on  account  of  the  interested  lenity 
which  he  had  shown  to  rich  delinquents.2  He  was 

1  The  silence  of  Whig  writers  so  credulous  and  so  malevolent 
as  Oldmixon  and  the  compilers  of  the  Western  Martyrology 
would  alone  seem  to  me  to  settle  the  question.  It  also  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  the  story  of  Rhynsault  is  told  by  Steele  in 
the  Spectator ,  No.  491.  Surely  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that,  if  a  crime  exactly  resembling  that  of  Rhynsault  had  been 
committed  within  living  memory  in  England  by  an  officer  of 
James  the  Second,  Steele,  who  was  indiscreetly  and  unseason¬ 
ably  forward  to  display  his  Whiggism,  would  have  made  no 
allusion  to  that  fact.  For  the  case  of  Lebon,  see  the  Moniteur , 
4  Messidor,  l’an  3. 

2  Sunderland  to  Kirke,  July  14  and  28,  1685.  “  His  Majesty,” 

says  Sunderland,  ‘‘commands  me  to  signify  to  you  his  dislike 
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soon  recalled  from  the  West.  A  less  irregular  and 
more  cruel  massacre  was  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The 
vengeance  was  deferred  during  some  weeks.  It  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  Western  Circuit  should  not 
begin  till  the  other  circuits  had  terminated.  In  the 
meantime  the  jails  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire 
were  filled  with  thousands  of  captives.  The  chief 
friend  and  protector  of  these  unhappy  men  in  their  ex¬ 
tremity  was  one  who  abhorred  their  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  opinions,  one  whose  order  they  hated,  and  to  whom 
they  had  done  unprovoked  wrong,  Bishop  Ken.  That 
good  prelate  used  all  his  influence  to  soften  the  jailers, 
and  retrenched  from  his  own  episcopal  state  that  he 
might  be  able  to  make  some  addition  to  the  coarse  and 
scanty  fare  of  those  who  had  defaced  his  beloved  Cathe¬ 
dral.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  whole  life.  His  intellect  was  indeed  darkened  by 
many  superstitions  and  prejudices  :  but  his  moral  char¬ 
acter,  when  impartially  reviewed,  sustains  a  compari¬ 
son  with  any  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  seems  to 
approach,  as  near  as  human  infirmity  permits,  to  the 
ideal  perfection  of  Christian  virtue.1 

of  these  proceedings,  and  desires  you  to  take  care  that  no  per¬ 
son  concerned  in  the  rebellion  be  at  large.”  It  is  but  just  to 
add  that,  in  the  same  letter,  Kirke  is  blamed  for  allowing  his 
soldiers  to  live  at  free  quarter. 

1 1  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  give  credit  to  the  popular 
story  that  Ken,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
represented  to  the  chiefs  of  the  royal  army  the  illegality  of 
military  executions.  He  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  exerted  all 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  law  and  of  mercy,  if  he  had  been 
present.  But  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  he  was  then 
in  the  West  at  all.  Indeed  w'hat  we  know  about  his  proceed¬ 
ings  at  this  time  amounts  very  nearly  to  proof  of  an  alibi.  It 
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His  labor  of  love  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  rapid 
and  effectual  jail-delivery  was  at  hand.  Early  in 
ff  September,  Jeffreys,  accompanied  by  four 

out  on  the  other  judges,  set  out  on  that  circuit  of  which 

western  the  memory  will  last  as  long  as  our  race  and 

language.  The  officers  who  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  districts  through  which  his  course  lay 
had  orders  to  furnish  him  with  whatever  military  aid 
he  might  require.  His  ferocious  temper  needed  no 
spur  ;  yet  a  spur  was  applied.  The  health  and  spirits 
of  the  Eord  Keeper  had  given  way.  He  had  been 
deeply  mortified  by  the  coldness  of  the  King  and  by 
the  insolence  of  the  Chief-justice,  and  could  find  little 
consolation  in  looking  back  on  a  life,  not  indeed  black¬ 
ened  by  any  atrocious  crime,  but  sullied  by  cowardice, 
selfishness,  and  servility.  So  deeply  was  the  unhappy 
man  humbled  that,  when  he  appeared  for  the  last  time 
in  Westminster  Hall,  he  took  with  him  a  nosegay  to 
hide  his  face,  because,  as  he  afterward  owned,  he  could 
not  bear  the  eyes  of  the  bar  and  of  the  audience.  The 
prospect  of  his  approaching  end  seems  to  have  inspired 
him  with  unwonted  courage.  He  determined  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  conscience,  requested  an  audience  of  the 
King,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
violent  and  arbitrary  counsels,  and  condemned  the 
lawless  cruelties  which  the  soldiers  had  committed  in 
Somersetshire.  He  soon  after  retired  from  Eondon  to 
die.  He  breathed  his  last  a  few  days  after  the  Judges 


is  certain  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  that,  on  the 
Thursday  before  the  battle,  he  was  at  Westminster :  it  is  equally 
certain  that,  on  the  Monday  after  the  battle,  he  was  with  Mon¬ 
mouth  in  the  Tower ;  and,  in  that  age,  a  journey  from  London 
to  Bridgewater  and  back  again  was  no  light  thing. 

VOL.  II. — 23  I 
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set  out  for  the  West.  It  was  immediately  notified  to 
Jeffreys  that  he  might  expect  the  Great  Seal  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  faithful  and  vigorous  service.1 

At  Winchester  the  Chief-justice  first  opened  his  com¬ 
mission.  Hampshire  had  not  been  the  theatre  of  war  ; 

but  many  of  the  vanquished  rebels  had,  like 
Alice  Lisle.  tlieir  leader,  fled  thither.  Two  of  them, 
John  Hickes,  a  Non-conformist  divine,  and 
Richard  Nelthorpe,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  outlawed 
for  taking  part  in  the  Rye-house  Plot,  had  sought 
refuge  at  the  house  of  Alice,  widow  of  John  Lisle. 
John  Lisle  had  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  and  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  had  been  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had 
been  created  a  Lord  by  Cromwell.  The  titles  given  by 
the  Protector  had  not  been  recognized  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  ruled  England  since  the  downfall  of 
his  house  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  often  used  in 
conversation  even  by  Royalists.  John  Lisle’s  widow 
was,  therefore,  commonly  known  as  the  Lady  Alice. 
She  was  related  to  many  respectable,  and  to  some 
noble,  families  ;  and  she  was  generally  esteemed  even 
by  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  her  county.  For  it  was  well 
known  to  them  that  she  had  deeply  regretted  some 
violent  acts  in  which  her  husband  had  borne  a  part, 
that  she  had  shed  bitter  tears  for  Charles  the  First,  and 
that  she  had  protected  and  relieved  many  Cavaliers  in 
their  distress.  The  same  womanly  kindness,  which 
had  led  her  to  befriend  the  Royalists  in  their  time  of 
trouble,  would  not  suffer  her  to  refuse  a  meal  and  a 

1  North’s  Life  of  Guildford. ,  260,  263,  273  ;  Mackintosh’s  View 
of  the  Reign  of  fames  the  Second,  page  16,  note;  better  of 
Jeffreys  to  Sunderland,  Sept.  5,  1685. 
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hiding-place  to  the  wretched  men  who  now  entreated 
her  to  protect  them.  She  took  them  into  her  house, 
set  meat  and  drink  before  them,  and  showed  them 
where  they  might  take  rest.  The  next  morning  her 
dwelling  was  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Strict  search 
was  made.  Hickes  was  found  concealed  in  the  malt- 
house,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the  chimney.  If  L,ady  Alice 
knew  her  guests  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  insur¬ 
rection,  she  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  what  in  strict¬ 
ness  was  a  capital  crime.  For  the  law  of  principal  and 
accessory,  as  respects  high  treason,  then  was,  and  is 
to  this  day,  in  a  state  disgraceful  to  English  jurispru¬ 
dence.  In  cases  of  felony,  a  distinction,  founded  on 
justice  and  reason,  is  made  between  the  principal  and 
the  accessory  after  the  fact.  He  who  conceals  from 
justice  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  murderer  is  liable 
to  punishment,  but  not  to  the  punishment  of  murder. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shelters  one  whom  he 
knows  to  be  a  traitor,  is  according  to  all  our  jurists, 
guilty  of  high  treason.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which  includes 
under  the  same  definition,  and  visits  with  the  same 
penalty,  offences  lying  at  the  opposite  extremes  of 
the  scale  of  guilt.  The  feeling  which  makes  the  most 
loyal  subject  shrink  from  the  thought  of  giving  up  to 
a  shameful  death  the  rebel  who,  vanquished,  hunted 
down,  and  in  mortal  agony,  begs  for  a  morsel  of  bread 
and  a  cup  of  water,  may  be  a  weakness  ;  but  it  is 
surely  a  weakness  very  nearly  allied  to  virtue,  a  weak¬ 
ness  which,  constituted  as  human  beings  are,  we  can 
hardly  eradicate  from  the  mind  without  eradicating 
many  noble  and  benevolent  sentiments.  A  wise  and 
good  ruler  may  not  think  it  right  to  sanction  this 
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weakness  ;  but  he  will  generally  connive  at  it,  or 
punish  it  very  tenderly.  In  no  case  will  he  treat  it 
as  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye.  Whether  Flora  Mac¬ 
donald  was  justified  in  concealing  the  attainted  heir 
of  the  Stuarts,  whether  a  brave  soldier  of  our  own 
time  was  justified  in  assisting  the  escape  of  Eavalette, 
are  questions  on  which  casuists  may  differ  ;  but  to  class 
such  actions  with  the  crimes  of  Guy  Faux  and  Fieschi 
is  an  outrage  to  humanity  and  commonsense.  Such, 
however,  is  the  classification  of  our  law.  It  is  evident 
that  nothing  but  a  lenient  administration  could  make 
such  a  state  of  the  law  endurable.  And  it  is  just  to  say 
that,  during  many  generations,  no  English  govern¬ 
ment,  save  one,  has  treated  with  rigor  persons  guilty 
merely  of  harboring  defeated  and  flying  insurgents. 
To  women  especially  has  been  granted,  by  a  kind  of 
tacit  prescription,  the  right  of  indulging,  in  the  midst 
of  havoc  and  vengeance,  that  compassion  which  is  the 
most  endearing  of  all  their  charms.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  great  civil  war,  numerous  rebels,  some 
of  them  far  more  important  than  Hickes  or  Nelthorpe, 
have  been  protected  from  the  severity  of  victorious 
governments  by  female  adroitness  and  generosity.  But 
no  English  ruler  who  has  been  thus  baffled,  the  savage 
and  implacable  Jam'es  alone  excepted,  has  had  the  bar¬ 
barity  even  to  think  of  putting  a  lady  to  a  cruel  and 
shameful  death  for  so  venial  and  amiable  a  transgres¬ 
sion. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  was  strained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  Alice  Eisle.  She  could  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority, 
be  convicted  till  after  the  conviction  of  the  rebels  whom 
she  had  harbored.  She  was,  however,  set  to  the  bar 
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before  either  Hickes  or  Nelthorpe  had  been  tried.1  It 
was  no  easy  matter  in  such  a  case,  to  obtain  a  verdict 
for  the  crown.  The  witnesses  prevaricated.  The  jury, 
consisting  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Hampshire, 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  sending  a  fellow-creature 
to  the  stake  for  conduct  which  seemed  deserving  rather 
of  praise  than  of  blame.  Jeffreys  was  beside  himself 
with  fury.  This  was  the  first  case  of  treason  on  the 
circuit  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  probability 
that  his  prey  would  escape  him.  He  stormed;  cursed, 
and  swore  in  language  which  no  well-bred  man  would 
have  used  at  a  race  or  a  cock-fight.  One  witness 
named  Dunne,  partly  from  concern  for  Dady  Alice,  and 
partly  from  fright  at  the  threats  and  maledictions  of  the 
Chief-justice,  entirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood 
silent.  “  Oh  how  hard  the  truth  is,”  said  Jeffreys,  “  to 
come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave.”  The  wit¬ 
ness,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  stammered  a  few 
unmeaning  words.  “Was  there  ever,”  exclaimed  the 
Judge,  with  an  oath,  “  was  there  ever  such  a  villain  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Dost  thou  believe  that  there  is 
a  God  ?  Dost  thou  believe  in  hell-fire  ?  Of  all  the 
witnesses  that  I  ever  met  with  I  never  saw  thy  fellow.” 
Still  the  poor  man,  scared  out  of  his  senses,  remained 
mute  ;  and  again  Jeffreys  burst  forth.  “  I  hope, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  you  take  notice  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  carriage  of  this  fellow.  How  can  one  help  abhor¬ 
ring  both  these  men  and  their  religion  ?  A  Turk  is  a 
saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this.  A  Pagan  would  be 
ashamed  of  such  villainy.  Oh  blessed  Jesus  !  What  a 
generation  of  vipers  do  we  live  among  !  ”  “I  cannot 

'See  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  Parliament  reversing  her  at¬ 
tainder. 
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tell  what  to  say,  my  Lord,”  faltered  Dunne.  The 
Judge  again  broke  forth  into  a  volley  of  oaths.  “  Was 
there  ever,”  he  cried,  “  such  an  impudent  rascal  ? 
Hold  the  candle  to  him  that  we  may  see  his  brazen 
face.  You,  gentlemen,  that  are  of  counsel  for  the 
crown,  see  that  an  information  for  perj  ury  be  preferred 
against  this  fellow.”  After  the  witnesses  had  been 
thus  handled,  the  Lady  Alice  was  called  on  for  her  de¬ 
fence.  .She  began  by  saying,  what  may  possibly  have 
been  true,  that,  though  she  knew  Hickes  to  be  in 
trouble  when  she  took  him  in,  she  did  not  know  or 
suspect  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion. 
He  was  a  divine,  a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  therefore, 
never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  have  borne  arms 
against  the  government ;  and  she  supposed  that  he 
wished  to  conceal  himself  because  warrants  were  out 
against  him  for  field-preaching.  The  Chief-justice  be¬ 
gan  to  storm.  ‘‘But  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  not  one 
of  those  lying,  snivelling,  canting  Presbyterians  but, 
one  way  or  another,  had  a  hand  in  the  rebellion.  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  all  manner  of  villainy  in  it.  Nothing  but 
Presbytery  could  have  made  Dunne  such  a  rogue. 
Show  me  a  Presbyterian,  and  I  ’ll  show  thee  a  lying 
knave.  ’  ’  He  summed  up  in  the  same  style,  declaimed 
during  an  hour  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and  re¬ 
minded  the  jury  that  the  prisoner’s  husband  had  borne 
a  part  in  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  a  fact  which 
had  not  been  proved  by  any  testimony,  and  which,  if 
it  had  been  proved,  would  have  been  utterly  irrelevant 
to  the  issue.  The  jury  retired,  and  remained  long  in 
consultation.  The  Judge  grew  impatient.  He  could 
not  conceive,  he  said,  how,  in  so  plain  a  case,  they 
should  even  have  left  the  box.  He  sent  a  messenger 
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to  tell  them  that,  if  they  did  not  instantly  return,  he 
would  adjourn  the  court,  and  lock  them  up  all  night. 
Thus  put  to  the  torture,  they  came,  but  came  to  say 
that  they  doubted  whether  the  charge  had  been  made 
out.  Jeffreys  expostulated  with  them  vehemently, 
and,  after  another  consultation,  they  gave  a  reluctant 
verdict  of  Guilty. 

On  the  following  morning  sentence  was  pronounced. 
Jeffreys  gave  directions  that  Alice  Lisle  should  be 
burned  alive  that  very  afternoon.  This  excess  of  bar¬ 
barity  moved  the  pity  and  indignation  even  of  the  class 
which  was  most  devoted  to  the  crown.  The  clergy  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  remonstrated  with  the  Chief- 
justice,  who,  brutal  as  he  was,  was  not  mad  enough  to 
risk  a  quarrel  on  such  a  subject  with  a  body  so  much 
respected  by  the  Tory  party.  He  consented  to  put  off 
the  execution  five  days.  During  that  time  the  friends 
of  the  prisoner  besought  James  to  be  merciful.  Ladies 
of  high  rank  interceded  for  her.  Feversham,  whose 
recent  victory  had  increased  his  influence  at  court,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  had  been  bribed  to  take  the  compassion¬ 
ate  side,  spoke  in  her  favor.  Clarendon,  the  King’s 
brother-in-law,  pleaded  her  cause.  But  all  was  vain. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  that  her  sen¬ 
tence  should  be  commuted  from  burning  to  beheading. 
She  was  put  to  death  on  a  scaffold  in  the  market-place 
of  Winchester,  and  underwent  her  fate  with  serene 
courage.1 

In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  the  only  victim  :  but, 

1  Trial  of  Alice  Lisle  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Act 
of  the  First  of  William  and  Mary  for  annulling  and  making 
void  the  Attainder  of  Alice  Lisle,  widow  ;  Burnet,  i.,  649  ;  Ca¬ 
veat  against  the  Whigs. 
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011  the  day  following  her  execution,  Jeffreys  reached 
Dorchester,  the  principal  town  of  the  county  in  which 

Monmouth  had  landed  ;  and  the  judicial 
The  Bloody  massacre  began.  The  court  was  hung,  by 

Assizes. 

order  of  the  Chief-justice,  with  scarlet  ;  and 
this  innovation  seemed  to  the  multitude  to  indicate  a 
bloody  purpose.  It  was  also  rumored  that,  when  the 
clergyman  who  preached  the  assize  sermon  enforced 
the  duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious  mouth  of  the  Judge 
was  distorted  by  an  ominous  grin.  These  things  made 
men  augur  ill  of  what  was  to  follow.1 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners  were  to  be  tried. 
The  work  seemed  heavy ;  but  Jeffreys  had  a  contrivance 
for  making  it  light.  He  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
only  chance  of  obtaining  pardon  or  respite  was  to  plead 
guilty.  Twenty-nine  persons,  who  put  themselves  on 
their  country  and  were  convicted,  were  ordered  to  be 
tied  up  without  delay.  The  remaining  prisoners 
pleaded  guilty  by  scores.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  received  sentence  of  death.  The  whole  number 
hanged  in  Dorsetshire  amounted  to  Severn-four. 

From  Dorchester  Jeffreys  proceeded  to  Exeter.  The 
civil  war  had  barely  grazed  the  frontier  of  Devonshire. 
Here,  therefore,  comparatively  few  persons  were  capi¬ 
tally  punished.  Somersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
rebellion,  had  been  reserved  for  the  last  and  most  fear¬ 
ful  vengeance.  In  this  county  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  prisoners  were  in  a  few  days  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  At  every  spot  where  two  roads  met,  on 
every  market-place,  on  the  green  of  every  large  village 
which  had  furnished  Monmouth  with  soldiers,  ironed 
corpses  clattering  in  the  wind,  or  heads  and  quarters 
1  Bloody  Assizes. 
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stuck  on  poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  traveller 
sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes  the  peasantry 
could  not  assemble  in  the  house  of  God  without  seeing 
the  ghastly  face  of  a  neighbor  grinning  at  them  over  the 
porch.  The  Chief-justice  was  all  himself.  His  spirits 
rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He 
laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a  way  that 
many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to  night.  But 
in  him  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  madness  pro¬ 
duced  by  evil  passions  from  the  madness  produced  by 
brandy.  A  prisoner  affirmed  that  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  against  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit.  One 
of  them,  he  said,  was  a  Papist,  and  another  a  prosti¬ 
tute.  “Thou  impudent  rebel,”  exclaimed  the  Judge, 
“  to  reflect  on  the  King’s  evidence  !  I  see,  thee,  vil¬ 
lain,  I  see  thee  already  with  the  halter  round  thy 
neck.”  Another  produced  testimony  that  he  was  a 
good  Protestant.  “  Protestant  !  ”  said  Jeffreys  ;  “  you 
mean  Presbyterian.  I  ’ll  hold  you  a  wager  of  it.  I 
can  smell  a  Presbyterian  forty  miles.  ’  ’  One  wretched 
man  moved  the  pity  even  of  bitter  Tories.  “  My 
Tord,  ’  ’  they  said,  ‘  ‘  this  poor  creature  is  on  the  parish.  ’  ’ 
“  Do  not  trouble  yourselves,”  said  the  Judge,  “  I  will 
ease  the  parish  of  the  burden.  ’  ’  It  was  not  only  against 
the  prisoners  that  his  fury  broke  forth.  Gentlemen 
and  noblemen  of  high  consideration  and  stainless 
loyalty,  who  ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  any  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstance,  were  almost  sure  to  receive 
what  he  called,  in  the  course  dialect  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  pothouses  of  Whitechapel,  a  lick  with 
the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.  Lord  Stawell,  a  Tory 
peer,  who  could  not  conceal  his  horror  at  the  remorse¬ 
less  manner  in  wdiich  his  poor  neighbors  were  butchered, 
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was  punished  by  having  a  corpse  suspended  in  chains 
at  his  park  gate.1  In  such  spectacles  originated  many 
tales  of  terror,  which  were  long  told  over  the  cider 
by  the  Christmas  fires  of  the  farmers  of  Somersetshire. 
Within  the  last  forty  years,  peasants,  in  some  districts, 
well  knew  the  accursed  spots,  and  passed  them  un¬ 
willingly  after  sunset.2 

Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors 
than  all  his  predecessors  together  since  the  Conquest. 
It  is  certain  that  the  number  of  persons  whom  he  put 
to  death  in  one  month,  and  in  one  shire,  very  much 
exceeded  the  number  of  all  the  political  offenders  who 
have  been  put  to  death  in  our  island  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  were  of  longer 
duration,  of  wider  extent,  and  of  more  formidable 
aspect  than  that  which  was  put  down  at  Sedgemoor. 
It  has  not  been  generally  thought  that,  either  after  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  or  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
House  of  Hanover  erred  on  the  side  of  clemency.  Yet 
all  the  executions  of  1715  and  1745  added  together  will 
appear  to  have  been  few  indeed  when  compared  with 
those  which  disgraced  the  Bloody  Assizes.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  rebels  whom  Jeffreys  hanged  on  this  circuit 
was  three  hundred  and  twenty.3 

Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust  even  if  the 

1  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion. 

2  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  childish  recollections. 

3  Lord  Lonsdale  says  seven  hundred  ;  Burnet  six  hundred.  I 
have  followed  the  list  which  the  Judges  sent  to  the  Treasury, 
and  which  may  still  be  seen  there  in  the  letter-book  of  1685. 
See  the  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion;  the 
Panegyric  on  Lord  Jeffreys  ;  Burnet,  i.,  648  ;  Eachard,  iii.,  775  ; 
Oldmixon,  705. 
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sufferers  had  been  generally  odious.  But  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  blameless  life,  and  of  high  re¬ 
ligious  profession.  They  were  regarded  by  themselves, 
and  by  a  large  proportion  of  their  neighbors,  not  as 
wrong-doers,  but  as  martyrs  who  sealed  with  blood  the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Very  few  of  the  con¬ 
victs  professed  any  repentance  for  what  they  had  done. 
Many,  animated  by  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  met  death, 
not  merely  with  fortitude,  but  with  exultation.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
lectured  them  on  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  priestly  absolution.  The  claim  of  the  King 
to  unbounded  authority  in  things  temporal,  and  the 
claim  of  the  clergy  to  the  spiritual  power  of  binding 
and  loosing,  moved  the  bitter  scorn  of  the  intrepid 
sectaries.  Some  of  them  composed  hymns  in  the  dun¬ 
geon,  and  chanted  them  on  the  fatal  sledge.  Christ, 
they  sang  w7hile  they  were  undressing  for  the  butchery, 
would  soon  come  to  rescue  Zion  and  to  make  war  on 
Babylon,  would  set  up  his  standard,  would  blow  his 
trumpet,  and  would  requite  his  foes  tenfold  for  all  the 
evil  which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  servants.  The 
dying  words  of  these  men  were  noted  down  :  their  fare¬ 
well  letters  were  kept  as  treasures  ;  and  in  this  way, 
with  the  help  of  some  invention  and  exaggeration,  was 
formed  a  copious  supplement  to  the  Marion  martyr- 
ology.1 

A  few  cases  deserve  special  mention.  Abraham 
Holmes,  a  retired  officer  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
and  one  of  those  zealots  who  would  own  no  king  but 
King  Jesus,  had  been  taken  at  Sedgemoor.  His  arm 

1  Some  of  the  prayers,  exhortations,  and  hymns  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  will  be  found  in  the  Bloody  Assizes. 
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had  been  frightfully  mangled  and  shattered  in  the  bat¬ 
tle;  and,  as  no  surgeon  was  at  hand,  the  stout  old 
soldier  amputated  it  himself.  He  was  car¬ 
ried  up  to  London,  and  examined  by  the 
King  in  Council,  but  would  make  no  sub¬ 
mission.  “  I  am  an  aged  man,”  he  said  ;  “  and  what 
remains  to  me  of  life  is  not  worth  a  falsehood  or  a  base¬ 
ness.  I  have  always  been  a  republican  ;  and  I  am  so 
still.”  He  was  sent  back  to  the  West  and  hanged.  The 
people  remarked  with  awe  and  wonder  that  the  beasts 
which  were  to  drag  him  to  the  gallows  became  restive 
and  went  back.  Holmes  himself  doubted  not  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  old  time,  stood  in  the  way 
sword  in  hand,  invisible  to  human  eyes,  but  visible  to 
the  inferior  animals.  “  Stop,  gentlemen,”  he  cried  : 
“  let  me  go  on  foot.  There  is  more  in  this  than  you 
think.  Remember  how  the  ass  saw  him  whom  the 
prophet  could  not  see.”  He  walked  manfully  to  the 
gallows,  harangued  the  people  with  a  smile,  prayed 
fervently  that  God  would  hasten  the  downfall  of  Anti¬ 
christ  and  the  deliverance  of  England,  and  went  up  the 
ladder  with  an  apology  for  mounting  so  awkwardly. 
“  You  see,”  he  said,  “  I  have  but  one  arm.”  1 

Not  less  courageously  died  Christopher  Battiscombe, 
a  young  templar  of  good  family  and  fortune,  who  at 
Dorchester,  an  agreeable  provincial  town  proud  of  its 
taste  and  refinement,  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  model 
of  a  fine  gentleman.  Great  interest  was  made  to  save 


1  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion  ;  Lord  Lons¬ 
dale’s  Memoirs ;  account  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  the 
Hardwicke  Papers.  The  story  in  the  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
ii.,  43,  is  not  taken  from  the  King’s  manuscripts,  and  sufficiently 
refutes  itself. 
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him.  It  was  believed  through  the  West  of  England 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady  of  gentle  blood, 
the  sister  of  the  Sheriff,  that  she  threw  her- 
Battiscombe.  self  at  tlie  feet  of  Jeffreys  to  beg  for  mercy, 
and  that  Jeffreys  drove  her  from  him  with 
a  jest  so  hideous  that  to  repeat  it  would  be  an  offense 
against  decency  and  humanity.  Her  lover  suffered  at 
Eyme  piously  and  courageously. 1 

A  still  deeper  interest  was  excited  by  the  fate  of  two 
gallant  brothers,  William  and  Benjamin  Hewling. 
Th  They  were  young,  handsome,  accomplished, 

lings.  6W  and  well-connected.  Their  maternal  grand¬ 
father  was  named  Kiffin.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  merchants  in  London,  and  was  generally  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  head  of  the  Baptists.  The  Chief-justice 
behaved  to  William  Hewling  on  the  trial  with  charac¬ 
teristic  brutality.  “  You  have  a  grandfather,”  he 
said,  “  wrho  deserves  to  be  hanged  as  richly  as  you.” 
The  poor  lad,  who  was  only  nineteen,  suffered  death 
with  so  much  meekness  and  fortitude,  that  an  officer 
of  the  army  who  attended  the  execution,  and  who  had 
made  himself  remarkable  by  rudeness  and  severity,  was 
strangely  melted,  and  said,  “  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
Lord  Chief-justice  himself  could  be  proof  against  this.” 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  Benjamin  would  be  par¬ 
doned.  One  victim  of  tender  years  was  surety  enough 
for  one  house  to  furnish.  Even  Jeffreys  was,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be,  inclined  to  lenity.  The  truth  was,  that 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  from  whom  he  had  large  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  could  not  treat  as  he 

1  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion  ;  Humble  Pe¬ 
tition  of  Widows  and  Fatherless  Children  in  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land ;  Panegyric  on  Lord  feffreys. 
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generally  treated  intercessors,  pleaded  strongly  for  the 
afflicted  family.  Time  was  allowed  for  a  reference  to 
London.  The  sister  of  the  prisoner  went  to  Whitehall 
with  a  petition.  Many  courtiers  wished  her  success  ; 
and  Churchill,  among  whose  numerous  faults  cruelty 
had  no  place,  obtained  admittance  for  her.  “  I  wish 
well  to  your  suit  with  all  my  heart,”  he  said,  as  they 
stood  together  in  the  ante-chamber  ;  ‘  ‘  but  do  not  flat¬ 
ter  yourself  with  hopes.  This  marble” — and  belaid 
his  hand  on  the  chimney-piece — “  is  not  harder  than 
the  King.”  The  prediction  proved  true.  James  was 
inexorable.  Benjamin  Hewling  died  with  dauntless 
courage,  amidst  lamentations  in  which  the  soldiers  who 
kept  guard  round  the  gallows  could  not  refrain  from 
joining.1 

Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  death  were  less 
to  be  pitied  than  some  of  the  survivors.  Several  pris¬ 
oners  to  whom  Jeffreys  was  unable  to  bring  home  the 
charge  of  high  treason  were  convicted  of  misdemeanors, 
and  were  sentenced  to  scourging  not  less  terrible  than 
that  which  Oates  had  undergone.  A  woman  for  some 
idle  words,  such  as  had  been  uttered  by  half  the  women 
in  the  districts  where  the  war  had  raged,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  whipped  through  all  the  market-towns 
in  the  county  of  Dorset.  She  suffered  part  of  her  pun¬ 
ishment  before  Jeffreys  returned  to  London  ;  but  when 
he  was  no  longer  in  the  West,  the  jailers,  with  the 

’As  to  the  Hewlings,  I  have  followed  Kiffin’s  Memoirs ,  and 
Mr.  Hewling  Luson’s  narrative,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Hughes  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix. 
The  accounts  in  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion  and  in  the  Pan e- 
gyric  on  Jeffreys  are  full  of  errors.  Great  part  of  the  account 
in  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  written  by  Kiffin,  and  agrees  word 
for  word  with  his  Memoirs. 
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humane  connivance  of  the  magistrates,  took  on  them¬ 
selves  the  responsibility  of  sparing  her  any  further 
torture.  A  still  more  frightful  sentence  was 
oautchin"1  passed  on  a  lad  named  Tutchin,  who  was 
tried  for  seditious  words.  He  was,  as  usual, 
interrupted  in  his  defence  by  ribaldry  and  scurrility 
from  the  judgment-seat.  “  You  are  a  rebel  ;  and  all 
your  family  have  been  rebels  since  Adam.  They  tell 
me  that  you  are  a  poet.  I  ’ll  cap  verses  with  you.” 
The  sentence  was  that  the  boy  should  be  imprisoned 
seven  years,  and  should,  during  that  period,  be  flogged 
through  every  market-town  in  Dorsetshire  every  year. 
The  women  in  the  galleries  burst  into  tears.  The 
clerk  of  the  arraigns  stood  up  in  great  disorder.  ‘  ‘  My 
Lord,  ’  ’  said  he,  ‘ 1  the  prisoner  is  very  young.  There 
are  many  market-towns  in  our  county.  The  sentence 
amounts  to  whipping  once  a  fortnight  for  seven  years.” 
“  If  he  is  a  young  man,”  said  Jeffreys,  ‘‘he  is  an  old 
rogue.  Ladies,  you  do  not  know  the  villain  as  well 
as  I  do.  The  punishment  is  not  half  bad  enough  for 
him.  All  the  interest  in  England  shall  not  alter  it.” 
Tutchin  in  his  despair  petitioned,  and  probably  with 
sincerity,  that  he  might  be  hanged.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  was,  just  at  this  conjuncture,  taken  ill  of  the 
small-pox  and  given  over.  As  it  seemed  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  the  sentence  would  ever  be  executed,  the 
Chief-justice  consented  to  remit  it,  in  return  for  a  bribe 
which  reduced  the  prisoner  to  poverty.  The  temper 
of  Tutchin,  not  originally  very  mild,  was  exasperated 
to  madness  by  what  he  had  undergone.  He  lived  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and  pertinacious 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  of  the  Tory  party.1 

1  See  Tutchin’s  account  of  his  own  case  in  the  Bloody  Assizes. 
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The  number  of  prisoners  whom  Jeffreys  transported 
was  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.  These  men,  more 
wretched  than  their  associates  who  suffered 
ponld  tranS"  death,  were  distributed  into  gangs,  and  be¬ 
stowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favor  at 
court.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  were  that  the  con¬ 
victs  should  be  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves,  that  they 
should  not  be  emancipated  for  ten  years,  and  that  the 
place  of  their  banishment  should  be  some  West  Indian 
island.  This  last  article  was  studiously  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  aggravating  the  misery  of  the  exiles.  In 
New  England  or  New  Jersey  they  would  have  found  a 
population  kindly  disposed  to  them,  and  a  climate  not 
unfavorable  to  their  health  and  vigor.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  that  they  should  be  sent  to  colonies 
where  a  Puritan  could  hope  to  inspire  little  sympathy, 
and  where  a  laborer  born  in  the  temperate  zone  could 
hope  to  enjoy  little  health.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
slave-market  that  these  bondmen,  long  as  was  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  sickly  as  they  were  likely  to  prove,  were  still 
very  valuable.  It  was  estimated  by  Jeffreys  that,  on 
an  average,  each  of  them,  after  all  charges  were  paid, 
would  be  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  There  was, 
therefore,  much  angry  competition  for  grants.  Some 
Tories  in  the  West  conceived  that  they  had,  by  their 
exertions  and  sufferings  during  the  insurrection,  earned 
a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  which  had  been  eagerly 
snatched  up  by  the  sycophants  of  Whitehall.  The 
courtiers,  however,  were  victorious.1 

The  misery  of  the  exiles  fully  equalled  that  of  the 
negroes  who  are  now  carried  from  Congo  to  Brazil.  It 

1  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  Sept.  14,  1685  ;  Jeffreys  to  the  King, 
Sept.  19,  1685,  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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appears  from  the  best  information  which  is  at  present 
accessible  that  more  than  one  fifth  of  those  who  were 
shipped  were  flung  to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  The  human  cargoes  were  stowed  close  in  the 
holds  of  small  vessels.  So  little  space  was  allowed  that 
the  wretches,  many  of  whom  were  still  tormented  by 
unhealed  wounds,  could  not  all  lie  down  at  once  without 
lying  on  one  another.  They  were  never  suffered  to  go 
on  deck.  The  hatchway  was  constantly  watched  by 
sentinels  armed  with  hangers  and  blunderbusses.  In 
the  dungeon  below  all  was  darkness,  stench,  lamenta¬ 
tion,  disease,  and  death.  Of  ninety-nine  convicts  who 
were  carried  out  in  one  vessel,  twenty-two  died  before 
they  reached  Jamaica,  although  the  voyage  was  per¬ 
formed  with  unusual  speed.  The  survivors,  when  they 
arrived  at  their  house  of  bondage,  were  mere  skeletons. 
During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit  and  fetid  water  had 
been  doled  out  to  them  in  such  scanty  measure  that 
any  one  of  them  could  easily  have  consumed  the  ration 
which  was  assigned  to  five.  They  were,  therefore,  in 
such  a  state  that  the  merchant  to  whom  they  had  been 
consigned  found  it  expedient  to  fatten  them  before 
selling  them.  1 

Meanwhile,  the  property  both  of  the  rebels  who  had 
suffered  death  and  of  those  more  unfortunate  men  who 
were  withering  under  the  tropical  sun,  was  fought  for 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  a  crowd  of  greedy  informers.  By 

'The  best  account  of  the  sufferings  of  those  rebels  who  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  curious 
narrative  written  by  John  Coad,  an  honest,  God-fearing  car¬ 
penter  who  joined  Monmouth,  was  badly  wounded  at  Philip’s 
Norton,  was  tried  by  Jeffreys,  and  was  sent  to  Jamaica.  The 
original  manuscript  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Phippard,  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

VOL.  II. — 24.  • 
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law  a  subject  attainted  of  treason  forfeits  all  his  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  this  law  was  enforced  after  the 
and  extortion,  bloody  Assizes  with  a  rigor  at  once  cruel 
and  ludicrous.  The  broken-hearted  wid¬ 
ows  and  destitute  orphans  of  the  laboring  men  whose 
corpses  hung  at  the  cross-roads  were  called  upon  by 
the  agents  of  the  Treasury  to  explain  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  a  basket,  of  a  goose,  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  of  a 
keg  of  cider,  of  a  sack  of  beans,  of  a  truss  of  hay.1 
While  the  humbler  retainers  of  the  government  were 
pillaging  the  families  of  the  slaughtered  peasants,  the 
Chief-justice  was  fast  accumulating  a  fortune  out  of  the 
plunder  of  a  higher  class  of  Whigs.  He  traded  largely 
in  pardons.  His  most  lucrative  transaction  of  this  kind 
was  with  a  gentleman  named  Edmund  Prideaux.  It  is 
certain  that  Prideaux  had  not  been  in  anus  against  the 
government  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  only  crime  was 
the  wealth  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  an 
eminent  lawyer  who  had  been  high  in  office  under  the 
Protector.  No  exertions  were  spared  to  make  out  a 
case  for  the  crown.  Mercy  was  offered  to  some  prison¬ 
ers  on  condition  that  they  would  bear  evidence  against 
Prideaux.  The  unfortunate  man  lay  long  in  jail,  and 
at  length,  overcome  by  fear  of  the  gallows,  consented 
to  pay  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his  liberation.  This 
great  sum  was  received  by  Jeffreys.  He  bought  with 
it  an  estate,  to  which  the  people  gave  the  name  of 
Aceldama,  from  that  accursed  field  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  price  of  innocent  blood.3 

1  In  the  Treasury  Records ,  of  the  autumn  of  1685  are  several 
letters  directing  search  to  be  made  for  trifles  of  this  sort. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  10,  Dec.  26,  1690;  Old- 
mixon,  706  ;  Panegyric  on  Jeffreys. 
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He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  uTork  of  extortion  by  the 
crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and 
laughing  with  him.  The  office  of  these  men  was  to 
drive  hard  bargains  with  convicts  under  the  strong 
terrors  of  death,  and  with  parents  trembling  for  the 
lives  of  children.  A  portion  of  the  spoil  was  abandoned 
by  Jeffreys  to  his  agents.  To  one  of  his  boon  com¬ 
panions,  it  is  said,  he  tossed  a  pardon  for  a  rich  traitor 
across  the  table  during  a  revel.  It  was  not  safe  to 
have  recourse  to  any  intercession  except  that  of  his 
creatures  ;  for  he  guarded  his  profitable  monopoly  of 
mercy  with  jealous  care.  It  was  even  suspected  that 
he  sent  some  persons  to  the  gibbet  solely  because  they 
had  applied  for  the  royal  clemency  through  channels 
independent  of  him.' 

Some  courtiers  nevertheless  contrived  to  obtain  a 
small  share  of  this  traffic.  The  ladies  of  the  Queen’s 
Rapacity  of  household  distinguished  themselves  pre- 
the  Queen  and  eminently  by  rapacity  and  hard-heartedness, 
of  her  ladies.  par^.  Qf  £he  disgrace  wpich  they  incurred 

falls  on  their  mistress  :  for  it  was  solely  on  account  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  her  that  they  were 
able  to  enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a  trade  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  she  might  with  a  word 
or  a  look  have  restrained  them.  But  in  truth  she  en¬ 
couraged  them  by  her  evil  example,  if  not  by  her  ex¬ 
press  approbation.  She  seems  to  have  been  one  of  that 
large  class  of  persons  who  bear  adversity  better  than 
prosperity.  While  her  husband  was  a  subject  and  an 
exile,  shut  out  from  public  employment,  and  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  birthright,  the 

1  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jeffreys;  Panegyric  on  Jeffreys; 
Kiffin’s  Memoirs.  . 
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suavity  and  humility  of  her  manners  conciliated  the 
kindness  even  of  those  who  most  abhorred  her  religion. 
But  when  her  good  fortune  came  her  good  nature  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  meek  and  affable  Duchess  turned  out 
an  ungracious  and  haughty  Queen.1  The  misfortunes 
which  she  subsequently  endured  have  made  her  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  some  interest,  but  that  interest  would  be  not  a 
little  heightened  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  her  greatness,  she  saved,  or  even  tried  to  save, 
one  single  victim  from  the  most  frightful  proscription 
that  England  has  ever  seen.  Unhappily  the  only  re¬ 
quest  that  she  is  known  to  have  preferred  touching  the 
rebels  was  that  a  hundred  of  those  who  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  might  be  given  to  her.2  The  profit 
which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo,  after  making  large 
allowance  for  those  who  died  of  hunger  and  fever 
during  the  passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a 
thousand  guineas.  We  cannot  wonder  that  her  at¬ 
tendants  should  have  imitated  her  unprincely  greedi¬ 
ness  and  her  unwomanly  cruelty.  They  exacted  a 
thousand  pounds  from  Roger  Hoare,  a  merchant  of 
Bridgewater,  who  had  contributed  to  the  military 
chest  of  the  rebel  army.  But  the  prey  on  which  they 
pounced  most  eagerly  was  one  which  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  even  the  most  ungentle  natures 
would  have  spared.  Already  some  of  the  girls  who 
had  presented  the  standard  to  Monmouth  at  Taunton 
had  cruelly  expiated  their  offence.  One  of  them  had 

'  Burnet’  i-,  363  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Feb.  4,  i68f,  July  13,  1686. 
In  one  of  the  satires  of  that  time  are  these  lines  : 

“When  Duchess,  she  was  gentle,  mild,  and  civil ; 

When  Queen,  she  proved  a  raging  furious  devil.” 

2  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  Sept.  14,  1685. 
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been  thrown  into  a  prison  where  an  infectious  malady 
was  raging.  She  had  sickened  and  died  there.  An¬ 
other  had  presented  herself  at  the  bar  before  Jeffreys  to 
beg  for  mercy.  “Take  her,  jailer,’’  vociferated  the 
Judge,  with  one  of  those  frowns  which  had  often 
struck  terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  hers.  She  burst 
into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face,  followed  the 
jailer  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  a  corpse.  Most  of  the  young  ladies,  however,  who 
had  walked  in  the  procession  were  still  alive.  Some 
of  them  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted 
under  the  orders  of  their  school-mistress,  without 
knowing  that  they  were  committing  a  crime.  The 
Queen’s  maids  of  honor  asked  the  royal  permission  to 
wring  money  out  of  the  parents  of  the  poor  children  ; 
and  the  permission  was  granted.  An  order  was  sent 
down  to  Taunton  that  all  these  little  girls  should  be 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hester- 
combe,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridgewater,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  undertake  the  office  of  exacting  the  ransom. 
He  was  charged  to  declare  in  strong  language  that 
the  maids  of  honor  would  not  endure  delay,  that  they 
were  determined  to  prosecute  to  outlawry,  unless  a 
reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming,  and  that  by  a  rea¬ 
sonable  sum  was  meant  seven  thousand  pounds.  Warre 
excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a  transaction 
so  scandalous.  The  maids  of  honor  then  requested 
William  Penn  to  act  for  them  ;  and  Penn  accepted  the 
commission.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  a  little  of  the 
pertinacious  scrupulosity  which  he  had  often  shown 
about  taking  off  his  hat  would  not  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  place  on  this  occasion.  He  probably 
silenced  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience  by  repeat- 
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ing  to  himself  that  none  of  the  money  which  he  extorted 
would  go  into  his  own  pocket  ;  that  if  he  refused  to  be 
the  agent  of  the  ladies  they  would  find  agents  less 
humane;  that  by  complying  he  should  increase  his  in¬ 
fluence  at  the  court,  and  that  his  influence  at  the 
court  had  already  enabled  him,  and  might  still  enable 
him,  to  render  great  services  to  his  oppressed  brethren. 
The  maids  of  honor  were  at  last  forced  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  less  than  a  third  part  of  what  they  had 
demanded. 1 

’Locke’s  Western  Rebellion  ;  Toulmin’s  History  of  Taunton, 
edited  by  Savage ;  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  Sir  F. 
Warre ;  Letter  of  Sunderland  to  Penn,  Feb.  13,  i68f,  from  the 
State  Paper  Office,  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection  (1848). 

The  letter  of  Sunderland  is  as  follows  : 

“Whitehall,  Feb.  13,  1685-6. 

“Mr.  Penne, — Her  Majesty’s  Maids  of  Honour  having  ac¬ 
quainted  me  that  they  designe  to  employ  you  and  Mr.  Walden 
in  making  a  composition  with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of 
Taunton  for  the  high  Misdemeanour  they  have  been  guilty  of, 
I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  you  know  that  His  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  give  their  Fines  to  the  said  Maids  of  Honour, 
and  therefore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  you  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  composition  you  can  in  their  behalfe. 

“I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

“  Sunderland.” 

That  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  was  Will¬ 
iam  Penn  the  Quaker  was  not  doubted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  first  brought  it  to  light,  or,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any 
other  person,  till  after  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  this 
History.  It  has  since  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  letter 
was  addressed  to  a  certain  George  Penne,  who  appears  from  an 
old  account-book  lately  discovered  to  have  been  concerned  in  a 
negotiation  for  the  ransom  of  one  of  Monmouth’s  followers, 
named  Azariah  Pinney. 

If  I  thought  that  I  had  committed  an  error,  I  should,  I  hope, 
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No  English  sovereign  has  ever  given  stronger  proofs 
of  a  cruel  nature  than  Janies  the  Second.  Yet  his 
cruelty  was  not  more  odious  than  his  mercy.  Or  per- 

have  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  it.  But,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion,  I  am  satisfied  that  Sunderland’s  letter  was  addressed  to 
William  Penn. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
spelled.  The  Quaker,  we  are  told,  was  not  Mr.  Penne,  but  Mr. 
Penn.  I  feel  assured  that  no  person  conversant  with  the  books 
and  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  attach  any  im¬ 
portance  to  this  argument.  It  is  notorious  that  a  proper  name 
was  then  thought  to  be  well  spelled  if  the  sound  were  preserved. 
To  go  no  further  than  the  persons  who,  in  Penn’s  time,  held 
the  Great  Seal,  one  of  them  is  sometimes  Hyde  and  sometimes 
Hide :  another  is  Jefferies,  Jeffries,  Jeffereys,  and  Jeffreys :  a 
third  is  Somers,  Sommers,  and  Summers  :  a  fourth  is  Wright 
and  Wrighte  ;  and  a  fifth  is  Cowper  and  Cooper.  The  Quaker’s 
name  was  spelled  in  three  ways.  He,  and  his  father  the 
admiral  before  him,  invariably,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
spelled  it  Penn  :  but  most  people  spell  it  Pen ;  and  there  were 
some  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  form,  Penne.  For  example, 
William  the  father  is  Penne  in  a  letter  from  Disbrowe  to  Thur- 
loe,  dated  on  the  7th  of  December,  1654 ;  and  William  the  son 
is  Penne  in  a  news-letter  of  the  22d  of  September,  1688,  printed 
in  the  Ellis  Correspondence.  In  Richard  Ward’s  Life  and 
Letters  of  Henry  More,  printed  in  1710,  the  name  of  the 
Quaker  will  be  found  spelled  in  all  the  three  ways,  Penn  in  the 
Index,  Pen  in  page  197 ,  and  Penne  in  page  311.  The  name  is 
Penne  in  the  commission  which  the  admiral  carried  out  with 
him  on  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  Burchett,  who 
became  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
and  remained  in  office  long  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  always,  in  his  Naval  History,  wrote  the  name  Penne. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  an  old-fashioned  spell¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  persisted  so  late 
as  1720,  should  have  been  used  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  1686.  I  am  quite  confident  that,  if  the  letter  which  we 
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haps  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that  his  mercy  and 
his  cruelty  were  such  that  each  reflects  infamy  on  the 
other.  Our  horror  at  the  fate  of  the  simple  clowns, 

are  considering  had  been  of  a  different  kind,  if  Mr.  Penne  had 
been  informed  that,  in  consequence  of  his  earnest  intercession, 
the  King  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to 
the  Taunton  girls,  and  if  I  had  attempted  to  deprive  the  Quaker 
of  the  credit  of  that  intercession  on  the  ground  that  his  name 
was  not  Penne,  the  very  persons  who  now  complain  so  bitterly 
that  I  am  unjust  to  his  memory  would  have  complained  quite 
as  bitterly,  and,  I  must  say,  with  much  more  reason. 

I  think  myself,  therefore,  perfectly  justified  in  considering 
the  names,  Penn  and  Penne,  as  the  same.  To  which,  then,  of 
the  two  persons  who  bore  that  name,  George  or  William,  is  it 
probable  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  addressed  ? 

George  was  evidently  an  adventurer  of  a  very  low  class.  All 
that  we  learn  about  him  from  the  papers  of  the  Pinney  family 
is  that  he  was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  pardon  for  the 
younger  son  of  a  dissenting  minister.  The  whole  sum  which 
appears  to  have  passed  through  George’s  hands  on  this  occasion 
was  sixty-five  pounds.  His  commission  on  the  transaction 
must  therefore  have  been  small.  The  only  other  information 
which  we  have  about  him  is  that  he,  some  time  later,  applied 
to  the  government  for  a  favor  which  was  very  far  from  being 
an  honor.  In  England  the  Groom  Porter  of  the  Palace  had  a 
jurisdiction  over  games  of  chance,  and  made  some  very  dirty 
gain  by  issuing  lottery  tickets  and  licensing  hazard  tables. 
George  appears  to  have  petitioned  for  a  similar  privilege  in  the 
American  colonies. 

William  Penn  was,  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Second, 
the  most  active  and  powerful  solicitor  about  the  Court.  I  will 
quote  the  words  of  his  admirer  Croese.  “  Quum  autem  Pennus 
tauta  gratia  plurimum  apud  regem  valeret,  et  per  id  perplures 
sibi  amicos  acquireret,  ilium  omnes,  etiam  qui  modo  aliqua 
notitia  erant  conjuncti,  quoties  aliquid  a  rege  postulaudum 
ageudumve  apud  regem  esset,  adire,  ambire,  orare,  ut  eos  apud 
regem  adjuvaret.”  He  was  overwhelmed  by  business  of  this 
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the  young  lads,  the  delicate  women,  to  whom  he  was 
inexorably  severe,  is  increased  when  we  find  to  whom 
and  for  what  considerations  he  granted  his  pardon. 

kind,  “obrutus  negotiationibus  curationibusque.”  His  house 
and  the  approaches  to  it  were  every  day  blocked  up  by  crowds 
of  persons  who  came  to  request  his  good  offices ;  “dotnus  ac 
vestibula  quotidie  referta  clientium  et  supplicantium.”  From 
the  Fountainhall  papers  it  appears  that  his  influence  was  felt 
even  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  We  learn  from  himself 
that,  at  this  time,  he  was  always  toiling  for  others,  that  he  was 
a  daily  suitor  at  Whitehall,  and  that,  if  he  had  chosen  to  sell 
his  influence,  he  could,  in  little  more  than  three  years,  have 
put  twenty  thousand  pounds  into  his  pocket,  and  obtained  a 
hundred  thousand  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  colony  of 
which  he  was  proprietor. 

Such  was  the  position  of  these  two  men.  Which  of  them, 
then,  was  the  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  matter  to 
which  Sunderland’s  letter  related  ?  Was  it  George  or  William, 
an  agent  of  the  lowest  or  of  the  highest  class?  The  persons 
interested  were  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  resident  at  the 
palace,  where  George  would  hardly  have  been  admitted  into  an 
outer  room,  but  where  William  was  every  day  in  the  presence- 
chamber  and  was  frequently  called  into  the  closet.  The  great¬ 
est  nobles  in  the  kingdom  were  zealous  and  active  in  the  cause 
of  their  fair  friends,  nobles  with  whom  William  lived  in  habits  of 
familiar  intercourse,  but  who  would  hardly  have  thought  George 
fit  company  for  their  grooms.  The  sum  in  question  was  seven 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  not  large  when  compared  with  the  masses 
of  wealth  with  which  William  had  constantly  to  deal,  but  more 
than  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  only  ransom  which  is 
known  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  George.  These 
considerations  would  suffice  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  that 
Sunderland’s  letter  was  addressed  to  William,  and  notto  George : 
but  there  is  a  still  stronger  argument  behind. 

It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed  was  not  the  first  person  whom  the  Maids 
of  Honor  had  requested  to  act  for  them.  They  applied  to  him, 
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The  rule  by  which  a  prince  ought,  after  a  rebellion, 
to  be  guided  in  selecting  rebels  for  punishment  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious.  The  ringleaders,  the  men  of  rank,  for- 

because  another  person,  to  whom  they  had  previously  applied, 
had,  after  some  correspondence,  declined  the  office.  From 
their  first  application  we  learn  with  certainty  what  sort  of  per¬ 
son  they  wished  to  employ.  If  their  first  application  had  been 
made  to  some  obscure  pettifogger  or  needy  gambler,  we  should 
be  warranted  in  believing  that  the  Penne  to  whom  their  second 
application  was  made  was  George.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
first  application  was  made  to  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Penne  to 
whom  their  second  application  was  made  must  have  been  Will¬ 
iam.  To  whom,  then,  was  their  first  application  made?  It  was 
to  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hestercombe,  a  baronet  and  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  The  letters  are  still  extant  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  the  proud  duke,  not  a  man  very  likely  to  have 
corresponded  with  George  Penne,  pressed  Sir  Francis  to  under¬ 
take  the  commission.  The  latest  of  those  letters  is  dated  about 
three  weeks  before  Sunderland’s  letter  to  Mr.  Penne.  Somer¬ 
set  tells  Sir  Francis  that  the  town  clerk  of  Bridgewater,  whose 
name,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  is  spelled  sometimes  Bird  and 
sometimes  Birde,  had  offered  his  services,  but  that  those  services 
had  been  declined.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Maids  of 
Honor  were  desirous  to  have  an  agent  of  high  station  and 
character.  And  they  were  right.  For  the  sum  which  they 
demanded  was  so  large  that  no  ordinary  jobber  could  safely  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  their  interests. 

As  Sir  Francis  Warre  excused  himself  from  undertaking  the 
negotiation,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Maids  of  Honor  and 
their  advisers  to  choose  somebody  who  might  supply  his  place  • 
and  they  chose  Penne.  Which  of  the  two  Peunes,  then,  must 
have  been  their  choice,  George,  a  petty  broker  to  whom  a  per¬ 
centage  on  sixty-five  pounds  was  an  object,  and  whose  highest 
ambition  was  to  derive  an  infamous  livelihood  from  cards  and 
dice,  or  W  illiam,  not  inferior  in  social  position  to  any  commoner 
in  the  kingdom  ?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  ladies  who, 
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tune,  and  education,  whose  power  and  whose  artifices 
have  led  the  multitude  into  error,  are  the  proper  objects 
of  severity.  The  deluded  populace,  when  once  the 

in  January,  employed  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  procure  for  them 
an  agent  in  the  first  rank  of  the  English  gentry,  and  who  did 
not  think  an  attorney,  though  occupying  a  respectable  post  in  a 
respectable  corporation,  good  enough  for  their  purpose,  would, 
in  February,  have  resolved  to  trust  everything  to  a  fellow  who 
was  as  much  below  Bird  as  Bird  was  below  Warre? 

But,  it  is  said,  Sunderland’s  letter  is  dry  and  distant ;  and  he 
never  would  have  written  in  such  a  style  to  William  Penn,  with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms.  Can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to 
reply  that  the  official  communications  which  a  Minister  of  State 
makes  to  his  dearest  friends  and  nearest  relations  are  as  cold 
and  formal  as  those  which  he  makes  to  strangers?  Will  it  be 
contended  that  the  General  Wellesley,  to  whom  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  when  Governor  of  India,  addressed  so  many  letters 
beginning  with  “Sir,”  and  ending  with  “  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  your  obedient  servant,”  cannot  possibly  have  been  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  brother  Arthur  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  Oldmixon  tells  a  different  story.  According  to 
him,  a  Popish  lawyer,  named  Brent,  and  a  subordinate  jobber, 
named  Crane,  were  the  agents  in  the  matter  of  the  Taunton 
girls.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  of  all  our  historians  Oldmixon 
is  the  least  trustworthy.  His  most  positive  assertion  would  be 
of  no  value  when  opposed  to  such  evidence  as  is  furnished  by 
Sunderland’s  letter.  But  Oldmixon  asserts  nothing  positively. 
Not  only  does  he  not  assert  positively  that  Brent  and  Crane 
acted  for  the  Maids  of  Honor ;  but  he  does  not  even  assert 
positively  that  the  Maids  of  Honor  were  at  all  concerned. 
He  goes  no  further  than  “It  was  said,”  and  “It  was  reported.” 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  he  was  very  imperfectly  informed.  I 
do  not  think  it  impossible,  however,  that  there  may  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  rumor  which  he  mentions.  We  have 
seen  that  one  busy  law7yer,  named  Bird,  volunteered  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  the  Maids  of  Honor,  and  that  they  were 
forced  to  tell  him  that  they  did  not  want  his  services.  Other 
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slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  is  over,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  too  leniently.  This  rule,  so  evidently  agree¬ 
able  to  justice  and  humanity,  was  not  only  not  ob¬ 
served  :  it  was  inverted.  While  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  spared  were  slaughtered  by  hundreds,  the 
few  who  might  with  propriety  have  been  left  to  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law  were  spared.  This  eccentric 
clemency  has  perplexed  some  writers,  and  has  drawn 
forth  ludicrous  eulogies  from  others.  It  was  neither 
at  all  mysterious  nor  at  all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  every  case  either  to  a  sordid  or  to  a 
malignant  motive,  either  to  thirst  for  money  or  to  thirst 
for  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Grey  there  was  no  mitigating  circum¬ 
stance.  His  parts  and  knowledge,  the  rank  which  he 
Qrey  had  inherited  in  the  state,  and  the  high 

command  which  he  had  borne  in  the  rebel 
army,  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  a  just  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  much  fitter  object  of  punishment  than  Alice 
Ifisle,  than  William  Hewling,  than  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  ignorant  peasants  whose  skulls  and  quarters  were 
persons,  and  among  them  the  two  whom  Oldmixon  names,  may 
have  tried  to  thrust  themselves  into  so  lucrative  a  job,  and  may, 
by  pretending  to  interest  at  Court,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  little  money  from  terrified  families.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  clear  than  that  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Maids  of 
Honor  was  the  Mr.  Penne  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  State 
wrote ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Penne  to  have  been 
William  the  Quaker. 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  incredible  that  so  good  a  man  would 
have  been  concerned  in  so  bad  an  affair,  I  can  only  answer  that 
this  affair  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  worst  in  which  he 
was  concerned. 

For  these  reasons  I  leave  the  text,  and  shall  leave  it,  exactly 
as  it  originally  stood  (1857). 
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exposed  in  Somersetshire.  But  Grey’s  estate  was 
large,  and  was  strictly  entailed.  He  had  only  a  life- 
interest  in  his  property ;  and  he  could  forfeit  no  more 
interest  than  he  had.  If  he  died,  his  lands  at  once  de¬ 
volved  on  the  next  heir.  If  he  were  pardoned,  he 
would  be  able  to  pay  a  large  ransom.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  suffered  to  redeem  himself  by  giving  a  large  bond 
for  forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Ford  Treasurer,  and 
smaller  sums  to  other  courtiers.1 

Sir  John  Cochrane  had  held  among  the  Scotch  rebels 
the  same  rank  which  had  been  held  by  Grey  in  the 
_  West  of  England.  That  Cochrane  should 

Cochrane.  . 

be  forgiven  by  a  prince  vindictive  beyond  all 
example,  seemed  incredible.  But  Cochrane  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  rich  family  ;  it  was  therefore  only  by 
sparing  him  that  money  could  be  made  out  of  him. 
His  father,  Lord  Dundonald,  offered  a  bribe  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  the  priests  of  the  royal  household  ; 
and  a  pardon  was  granted.2 

Samuel  Storey,  a  noted  sower  of  sedition,  who  had 
been  Commissary  to  the  rebel  army,  and  who  had  in¬ 
flamed  the  ignorant  populace  of  Somerset¬ 
shire  by  vehement  harangues  in  which 
James  had  been  described  as  an  incendiary  and  a 
poisoner,  was  admitted  to  mercy.  For  Storey  was  able 
to  give  important  assistance  to  Jeffreys  in  wringing 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  out  of  Prideaux.3 

■Burnet,  i.,  646,  and  Speaker  Onslow’s  note;  Clarendon  to 
Rochester,  May  8,  1686. 

2  Burnet,  i.,  634. 

3Calamy’s  Memoirs;  Commons'  Journals ,  December  26, 
1690;  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  September  14,  1685;  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  Book ,  February  26,  i68f . 
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None  of  the  traitors  had  less  right  to  expect  favor 
than  Wade,  Goodenough,  and  Ferguson.  These  three 
wade  Good-  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  had  fled  together  from 
enough,  and  the  field  of  Sedgemoor,  and  had  reached 
Ferguson.  coast  in  safety.  But  they  had  found  a 

frigate  cruising  near  the  spot  where  they  had  hoped 
to  embark.  They  had  then  separated.  Wade  and 
Goodenough  were  soon  discovered  and  brought  up  to 
Tondon.  Deeply  as  they  had  been  implicated  in  the  Rye- 
house  Plot,  conspicuous  as  they  had  been  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  Western  insurrection,  they  were  suffered 
to  live,  because  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  in¬ 
formation  which  enabled  the  King  to  slaughter  and 
plunder  some  persons  whom  he  hated,  but  to  whom  he 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  bring  home  any  crime. 1 

How  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still  is,  a  mystery. 
Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  government  he  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  deeply  criminal.  He  was  the  original 
author  of  the  plot  for  assassinating  the  royal  brothers. 
He  had  written  that  Declaration  which,  for  insolence, 
malignity,  and  mendacity,  stands  unrivalled  even  among 
the  libels  of  those  stormy  times.  He  had  instigated 
Monmouth  first  to  invade  the  kingdom,  and  then  to 
usurp  the  crown.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
strict  search  would  be  made  for  the  arch-traitor,  as  he 
was  often  called  ;  and  such  a  search  a  man  of  so  singu¬ 
lar  an  aspect  and  dialect  could  scarcely  have  eluded.  It 
was  confidently  reported  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Tondon 
that  Ferguson  was  taken  ;  and  this  report  found  credit 
with  men  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  truth.  The  next  thing  that  was  heard  of  him  was 

1  hansdowne  MS.,  1152  ;  Harl.  MS.,  6845;  London  Gazette. 
July  20,  1685. 
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that  he  was  safe  on  the  Continent.  It  was  strongly 
suspected  that  he  had  been  in  constant  communication 
with  the  government  against  which  he  was  constantly 
plotting,  that  he  had,  while  urging  his  associates  to 
every  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to  Whitehall  just  so 
much  information  about  their  proceedings  as  might 
suffice  to  save  his  own  neck,  and  that  therefore  orders 
had  been  given  to  let  him  escape. 1 

And  now  Jeffreys  had  done  his  work  and  returned 
to  claim  his  reward.  He  arrived  at  Windsor  from  the 
West,  leaving  carnage,  mourning,  and  terror  behind 
him.  The  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
people  of  Somersetshire  has  no  parallel  in  our  history. 
It  was  not  to  be  quenched  by  time  or  by  political 

1  Many  writers  have  asserted,  without  the  slightest  founda¬ 
tion,  that  a  pardon  was  granted  to  Ferguson  by  James.  Some 
have  been  so  absurd  as  to  cite  this  imaginary  pardon,  which, 
if  it  were  real,  would  prove  only  that  Ferguson  was  a  court 
spy,  in  proof  of  the  magnanimity  and  benignity  of  the  prince 
who  beheaded  Alice  lisle  and  burned  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  Fer¬ 
guson  was  not  only  not  specially  pardoned,  but  was  excluded 
by  name  from  the  general  pardon  published  in  the  following 
spring  ( London  Gazette,  March  15,  i68|).  If,  as  the  public  sus¬ 
pected,  and  as  seems  probable,  indulgence  was  shown  to  him, 
it  was  indulgence  of  which  James  was,  not  without  reason, 
ashamed,  and  which  was,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  secret.  The 
reports  which  were  current  in  London  at  the  time  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Observator ,  Aug.  1,  1685. 

Sir  John  Reresby,  who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed, 
positively  affirms  that  Ferguson  was  taken  three  days  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor.  But  Sir  John  was  certainly  wrong  as  to 
the  date,  and  may  therefore  have  been  wrong  as  to  the  whole 
story.  From  the  London  Gazette ,  and  from  Goodenough’s 
confession  (Lansdowne  MS.,  1152),  it  is  clear  that,  a  fortnight 
after  the  battle,  Ferguson  had  not  been  caught,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  still  lurking  in  England. 
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changes,  was  long  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  raged  fiercely  against  his  innocent 
progeny.  When  he  had  been  many  years  dead,  when 
his  name  and  title  were  extinct,  his  granddaughter, 
the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  travelling  along  the  western 
road,  was  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  found  that  she 
could  not  safely  venture  among  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  Bloody  Assizes.1 

But  at  the  court  Jeffreys  was  cordially  welcomed.  He 
was  a  judge  after  his  master’s  own  heart.  James  had 
watched  the  circuit  with  interest  and  delight.  In  his 
drawing-room  and  at  his  table  he  had  frequently  talked 
of  the  havoc  which  was  making  among  his  disaffected 
subjects  with  a  glee  at  which  the  foreign  ministers  stood 
aghast.  With  his  own  hand  he  had  penned  accounts 
of  what  he  facetiously  called  his  Cord  Chief-justice’s 
campaign  in  the  West.  Some  hundreds  of  rebels,  His 
Majesty  wrote  to  the  Hague,  had  been  condemned. 
Some  of  them  had  been  hanged  :  more  should  be 
hanged  :  and  the  rest  should  be  sent  to  the  plantations. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Ken  wrote  to  implore  mercy 
for  the  misguided  people,  and  described  with  pathetic 
eloquence  the  frightful  state  of  his  diocese.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the  high¬ 
ways  without  seeing  some  terrible  spectacle,  and  that 
the  whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted  with  death. 
Jeffreys  made  The  King  read,  and  remained,  according  to 
Lord  chan-  the  saying  of  Churchill,  hard  as  the  marble 
eeiior.  chimney-pieces  of  Whitehall.  At  Windsor 
the  great  seal  of  England  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Jeffreys,  and  in  the  next  Condon  Gazette  it  was  sol¬ 
emnly  notified  that  this  honor  was  the  reward  of  the 

1  Granger’s  Biographical  History. 
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many  eminent  and  faithful  services  which  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  crown.1 

At  a  later  period,  when  all  men  of  all  parties  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  the  wicked  Judge 
and  the  wicked  King  attempted  to  vindicate  them¬ 
selves  by  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other.  Jeffreys, 
in  the  Tower,  protested  that,  in  his  utmost  cruelty,  he 
had  not  gone  beyond  his  master’s  express  orders,  nay, 
that  he  had  fallen  short  of  them.  James,  at  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains,  would  willingly  have  had  it  believed  that  his 
orvn  inclinations  had  been  on  the  side  of  clemency,  and 
that  unmerited  obloquy  had  been  brought  on  him  by 
the  violence  of  his  minister.  But  neither  of  these  hard¬ 
hearted  men  must  be  absolved  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  The  plea  set  up  for  James  can  be  proved  under 
his  own  hand  to  be  false  in  fact.  The  plea  of  Jeffreys, 
even  if  it  be  true  in  fact,  is  utterly  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  West  was  over.  The  slaughter 
in  London  was  about  to  begin.  The  government  was 
Trial  and  peculiarly  desirous  to  find  victims  among 
execution  of  the  great  Whig  merchants  of  the  City. 
Cornish.  They  had,  in  the  last  reign,  been  a  for¬ 
midable  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  They 
were  wealthy  ;  and  their  wealth  was  not,  like  that 
of  many  noblemen  and  country  gentlemen,  protected 
by  entail  against  forfeiture.  In  the  case  of  Grey, 
and  of  men  situated  like  him,  it  was  impossible  to 
gratify  cruelty  and  rapacity  at  once  :  but  a  rich 
trader  might  be  both  hanged  and  plundered.  The 
commercial  grandees,  however,  though  in  general 


1  Burnet,  i.,  648  ;  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Sept,  xo 
and  24,  1685;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs;  London  Gazette,  Oct. 
1,  1685. 
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hostile  to  Popery  and  to  arbitrary  power,  had  yet  been 
too  scrupulous  or  too  timid  to  incur  the  guilt  of  high 
treason.  One  of  the  most  considerable  among  them 
was  Henry  Cornish.  He  had  been  an  alderman  under 
the  old  charter  of  the  City,  and  had  filled  the  office  of 
Sheriff  when  the  question  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  occu¬ 
pied  the  public  mind.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  :  his 
religious  opinions  leaned  toward  Presbyterianism  ;  but 
his  temper  was  cautious  and  moderate.  It  is  not  proved 
by  trustworthy  evidence  that  he  ever  approached  the 
verge  of  treason.  He  had,  indeed,  when  Sheriff,  been 
very  unwilling  to  employ  as  his  deputy  a  man  so  vio¬ 
lent  and  unprincipled  as  Goodenough.  When  the 
Rye-house  Plot  was  discovered,  great  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  Whitehall  that  Cornish  would  appear  to  have 
been  concerned  :  but  these  hopes  were  disappointed. 
One  of  the  conspirators,  indeed,  John  Rumsey,  was 
ready  to  swear  to  anything  :  but  a  single  witness  was 
not  sufficient  ;  and  no  second  witness  could  be  found. 
More  than  two  years  had  since  elapsed.  Cornish 
thought  himself  safe  :  but  the  eye  of  the  tyrant  was 
upon  him.  Goodenough,  terrified  by  the  near  prospect 
of  death,  and  still  harboring  malice  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  opinion  which  had  always  been  entertained 
of  him  by  his  old  master,  consented  to  supply  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting.  Cornish  was 
arrested  while  transacting  business  on  the  Exchange, 
was  hurried  to  jail,  was  kept  there  some  days  in  soli¬ 
tary  confinement,  and  was  brought  altogether  unpre¬ 
pared  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  case  against 
him  rested  wholly  on  the  evidence  of  Rumsey  and 
Goodenough.  Both  were,  by  their  own  confession, 
accomplices  in  the  plot  with  which  they  charged  the 
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prisoner.  Both  were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pres¬ 
sure  of  hope  and  fear  to  criminate  him.  Evidence  was 
produced  which  proved  that  Goodenough  was  also 
under  the  influence  of  personal  enmity.  Rumsey’s 
story  was  inconsistent  with  the  story  which  he  had  told 
when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  Lord  Russell. 
But  these  things  were  urged  in  vain.  On  the  Bench 
sat  three  judges  who  had  been  with  Jeffreys  in  the 
West  ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  those  who  watched 
their  deportment  that  they  had  come  back  from  the 
carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and  excited  state.  It  is 
indeed  but  too  true  that  the  taste  for  blood  is  a  taste 
which  even  men  not  naturally  cruel  may,  by  habit, 
speedily  acquire.  The  bar  and  the  bench  united  to 
browbeat  the  unfortunate  Whig.  The  jury,  named  by 
a  courtly  Sheriff,  readily  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  murmurs  of  the  public, 
Cornish  suffered  death  within  ten  days  after  he  had 
been  arrested.  That  no  circumstance  of  degradation 
might  be  wanting,  the  gibbet  was  set  up  where  King 
Street  meets  Cheapside,  in  sight  of  the  house  where  he 
had  long  lived  in  general  respect,  of  the  Exchange 
where  his  credit  had  always  stood  high,  and  of  the 
Guildhall  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
popular  leader.  He  died  with  courage  and  with  many 
pious  expressions,  but  showed,  by  look  and  gesture, 
such  strong  resentment  at  the  barbarity  and  injustice 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  that  his  enemies 
spread  a  calumnious  report  concerning  him.  He  was 
drunk,  they  said,  or  out  of  his  mind,  when  he  was 
turned  off.  William  Penn,  however,  who  stood  near 
the  gallows,  and  whose  prejudices  were  all  on  the  side 
of  the  government,  afterward  said  that  he  could  see  in 
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Cornish’s  deportment  nothing  but  the  natural  indigna¬ 
tion  of  an  innocent  man  slain  under  the  forms  of  law. 
The  head  of  the  murdered  magistrate  was  placed  over 
the  Guildhall.1 

Black  as  this  case  was,  it  was  not  the  blackest  which 
disgraced  the  sessions  of  that  autumn  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Among  the  persons  concerned  in  the  Rye-house  Plot 
was  a  man  named  James  Burton.  By  his  own  confes¬ 
sion  he  had  been  present  when  the  design  of  assassina¬ 
tion  was  discussed  by  his  accomplices, 
execlitfons  of  When  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  a  re- 
Femiey  and  ward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He 
Elizabeth  wag  save(^  from  death  by  an  ancient  matron 

of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  named  Elizabeth 
Gaunt.  This  woman,  with  the  peculiar  manners  and 
phraseology  which  then  distinguished  her  sect,  had  a 
large  charity.  Her  life  was  passed  in  relieving  the  un¬ 
happy  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  she  was  well 
known  as  a  constant  visitor  of  the  jails.  Her  political 
and  theological  opinions,  as  well  as  her  compassionate 
disposition,  led  her  to  do  everything  in  her  power  for 
Burton.  She  procured  a  boat  which  took  him  to 
Gravesend,  where  he  got  on  board  of  a  ship  bound  for 
Amsterdam.  At  the  moment  of  parting  she  put  into 
his  hand  a  sum  of  money  which,  for  her  means,  was 
very  large.  Burton,  after  living  some  time  in  exile, 
returned  to  England  with  Monmouth,  fought  at  Sedge- 
moor,  fled  to  Eondon,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
John  Fernley,  a  barber  in  Whitechapel.  Fernley  was 
very  poor.  He  was  besieged  by  creditors.  He  knew 

1  Trial  of  Cornish  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Sir  J. 
Hawles’s  Remarks  on  Mr.  Cornish’s  Trial  ;  Burnet,  i.,  651  ; 
Bloody  Assizes  ;  Stat.  1  Gul.  &  Mar. 
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that  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  had  been  offered  by 
the  government  for  the  apprehension  of  Burton.  But 
the  honest  man  was  incapable  of  betraying  one  who, 
in  extreme  peril,  had  come  under  the  shadow  of  his 
roof.  Unhappily  it  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  the 
anger  of  James  was  more  strongly  excited  against  those 
who  harbored  rebels  than  against  the  rebels  themselves. 
He  had  publicly  declared  that  of  all  forms  of  treason 
the  hiding  of  traitors  from  his  vengeance  was  the  most 
unpardonable.  Burton  knew  this.  He  delivered  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  government  ;  and  he  gave  information 
against  Fernley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  They  were 
brougnt  to  trial.  The  villain  whose  life  they  had  pre¬ 
served  had  the  heart  and  the  forehead  to  appear  as  the 
principal  witness  against  them.  They  were  convicted. 
Fernley  was  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
to  the  stake.  Even  after  all  the  horrors  of  that  year, 
many  thought  it  impossible  that  these  j  udgments  should 
be  carried  into  execution.  But  the  King  was  without 
pity.  Fernley  was  hanged.  Elizabeth  Gaunt  was 
burned  alive  at  Tyburn  on  the  same  day  on  which 
Cornish  suffered  death  in  Cheapside.  She  left  a  paper, 
written  indeed  in  no  graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was 
read  by  many  thousands  with  compassion  and  horror. 
“  My  fault,”  she  said,  “  was  one  which  a  prince  might 
well  have  forgiven.  I  did  but  relieve  a  poor  family  ; 
and  lo  !  I  must  die  for  it.”  She  complained  of  the 
insolence  of  the  judges,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  jailer,  and 
of  the  tyranny  of  him,  the  great  one  of  all,  to  whose 
pleasure  she  and  so  many  other  victims  had  been  sac¬ 
rificed.  In  so  far  as  they  had  injured  herself  she 
forgave  them  :  but,  in  that  they  were  implacable  ene¬ 
mies  of  that  good  cause  which  would  yet  revive  and 
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flourish,  she  left  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  King  of 
kings.  To  the  last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage, 
which  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  most  heroic 
deaths  of  which  they  had  read  in  Fox.  William 
Penn,  for  whom  exhibitions  which  humane  men  gener¬ 
ally  avoid  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  attraction,  has¬ 
tened  from  Cheapside,  where  he  had  seen  Cornish 
hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  order  to  see  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
burned.  He  afterward  related  that,  when  she  calmly 
disposed  the  straw  about  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shorten  her  sufferings,  all  the  bystanders  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  much  noticed  that,  while  the  foulest 
judicial  murder  which  had  disgraced  even  those  times 
was  perpetrating,  a  tempest  burst  forth,  such  as  had 
not  been  known  since  that  great  hurricane  which  had 
raged  round  the  death-bed  of  Oliver.  The  oppressed 
Puritans  reckoned  up,  not  without  a  gloomy  satisfaction, 
the  houses  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  the  ships 
which  had  been  cast  away,  and  derived  some  consola¬ 
tion  from  thinking  that  heaven  was  bearing  awful  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  iniquity  which  afflicted  the  earth. 
Since  that  terrible  day  no  woman  has  suffered  death  in 
England  for  any  political  offence.1 

It  was  not  thought  that  Goodenough  had  yet  earned 
his  pardon.  The  government  was  bent  on  destroying 
Trial  and  a  vmtim  of  no  high  rank,  a  surgeon  in  the 
execution  of  City,  named  Bateman.  He  had  attended 
Bateman.  Shaftesbury  professionally,  and  had  been  a 
zealous  Exclusionist.  He  may  possibly  have  been 
privy  to  the  Whig  Plot  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had 

1  Trials  of  Fernley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  in  the  Collection  oj 
State  Trials ;  Burnet,  i.,  649;  Bloody  Assizes ;  Sir  J.  Brams- 
ton’s  Memoirs ;  I/uttrell’s  Diary ,  Oct.  23,  1685. 
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not  been  one  of  the  leading  conspirators  ;  for,  in  the 
great  mass  of  depositions  published  by  the  government, 
his  name  occurs  only  once,  and  then  not  in  connection 
with  any  crime  bordering  on  high  treason.  From  his 
indictment,  and  from  the  scanty  account  which  remains 
of  his  trial,  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  not  even  accused 
of  participating  in  the  design  of  murdering  the  royal 
brothers.  The  malignity  with  which  so  obscure  a 
man,  guilty  of  so  slight  an  offence,  was  hunted  down, 
while  traitors  far  more  criminal  and  far  more  eminent 
were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves  by  giving  evidence 
against  him,  seemed  to  require  explanation  ;  and  a  dis¬ 
graceful  explanation  was  found.  When  Oates,  after 
his  scourging,  was  carried  into  Newgate  insensible, 
and,  as  all  thought,  in  the  last  agony,  he  had  been 
bled  and  his  wounds  had  been  dressed  by  Bateman. 
This  was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven.  Bateman  was 
arrested  and  indicted.  The  witnesses  against  him  were 
men  of  infamous  character,  men,  too,  who  were  swear¬ 
ing  for  their  own  lives.  None  of  them  had  yet  got  his 
pardon  ;  and  it  was  a  popular  saying,  that  they  fished 
for  prey,  like  tame  cormorants,  with  ropes  round  their 
necks.  The  prisoner,  stupefied  by  illness,  was  unable 
to  articulate,  or  to  understand  what  passed.  His  son 
and  daughter  stood  by  him  at  the  bar.  They  read  as 
well  as  they  could  some  notes  which  he  had  set  down, 
and  examined  his  witnesses.  It  was  to  little  purpose. 
He  was  convicted,  hanged,  and  quartered.1 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Baud,  had  the 

1  Bateman’s  Trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials  ;  Sir  John 
Hawles’s  Remarks.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Thomas 
Tee’s  evidence  on  this  occasion  with  his  confession  previously 
published  by  authority. 
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condition  of  the  Puritans  been  so  deplorable  as  at  that 
time.  Never  had  spies  been  so  actively  employed  in 
detecting  congregations.  Never  had  magis- 

Persecution  .  ,  , 

oftheProt-  trates,  grand  jurors,  rectors,  and  church- 
estant  Dis-  wardens  been  so  much  on  the  alert.  Many 
dissenters  were  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Others  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  agents  of  the  government  by  presents  of 
hogsheads  of  wine,  and  of  gloves  stuffed  with  guineas. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  separatists  to  pray  together 
without  precautions  such  as  are  employed  by  coiners 
and  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The  places  of  meeting 
were  frequently  changed.  Worship  was  performed 
sometimes  just  before  break  of  day  and  sometimes  at 
dead  of  night.  Round  the  building  where  the  little 
flock  was  gathered  sentinels  were  posted  to  give  the 
alarm  if  a  stranger  drew  near.  The  minister,  in  dis¬ 
guise,  was  introduced  through  the  garden  and  the  back 
yard.  In  some  houses,  there  were  trap-doors  through 
which,  in  case  of  danger,  he  might  descend.  Where 
Non-conformists  lived  next  door  to  each  other,  the 
walls  were  often  broken  open,  and  secret  passages  were 
made  from  dwelling  to  dwelling.  No  psalm  was  sung  ; 
and  many  contrivances  were  used  to  prevent  the  voice 
of  the  preacher,  in  his  moments  of  fervor,  from  being 
heard  beyond  the  walls.  Yet,  with  all  this  care,  it  was 
often  found  impossible  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  in¬ 
formers.  In  the  suburbs  of  London,  especially,  the 
law  was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor.  Several  opu¬ 
lent  gentlemen  were  accused  of  holding  conventicles. 
Their  houses  were  strictly  searched,  and  distresses  were 
levied  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  fiercer  and  bolder  sectaries,  thus  driven  from  the 
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shelter  of  roofs,  met  in  the  open  air,  and  determined  to 
repel  force  by  force.  A  Middlesex  justice,  who  had 
learned  that  a  nightly  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  a 
gravel-pit  about  two  miles  from  Tondon,  took  with  him 
a  strong  body  of  constables,  broke  in  upon  the  assem¬ 
bly,  and  seized  the  preacher.  But  the  congregation, 
which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  men,  soon  res¬ 
cued  their  pastor,  and  put  the  magistrate  and  his 
officers  to  flight.1  This,  however,  was  no  ordinary 
occurrence.  In  general  the  Puritan  spirit  seemed  to 
be  more  effectually  cowed  at  this  conjuncture  than  at 
any  moment  before  or  since.  The  Tory  pamphleteers, 
boasted  that  not  one  fanatic  dared  to  move  tongue 
or  pen  in  defence  of  his  religious  opinions.  Dissenting 
ministers,  however  blameless  in  life,  however  eminent 
for  learning  and  abilities,  could  not  venture  to  walk  the 
streets  for  fear  of  outrages,  which  were  not  only  not 
repressed,  but  encouraged,  by  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Some  divines  of  great  fame  were 
in  prison.  Among  these  was  Richard  Baxter.  Others 
who  had,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  borne  up 
against  oppression,  now  lost  heart,  and  quitted  the 
kingdom.  Among  these  was  John  Howe.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  persons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent 
conventicles  repaired  to  the  parish  churches.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  schismatics  who  had  been  terrified 
into  this  show  of  conformity  might  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  difficulty  which  they  had  in  finding  out 
the  collect,  and  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which  they 
bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus.2 

1  Van  Citters,  Oct.  £f,  1685. 

2  Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans ,  Calamy’s  Account  of  the 
Ejected  Ministers ,  and  the  Non-conformists’  Memorial ,  con- 
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Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685  was  re¬ 
membered  by  the  Non-conformists  as  a  time  of  misery 
and  terror.  Yet  in  that  autumn  might  be  discerned 
the  first  faint  indications  of  a  great  turn  of  fortune  ; 
and  before  eighteen  months  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant 
King  and  the  intolerant  Church  were  eagerly  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  support  of  the  party  which 
both  had  so  deeply  injured. 

tain  abundant  proofs  of  the  severity  of  this  persecution.  Howe’s 
farewell  letter  to  his  flock  will  be  found  in  the  interesting  life 
of  that  great  man,  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Howe  complains  that  he 
could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
that  his  health  had  suffered  from  want  of  air  and  exercise. 
But  the  most  vivid  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  Non-conform¬ 
ists  is  furnished  by  their  deadly  enemy,  Lestrange,  in  the 
Observators  of  September  and  October,  1685. 
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